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PREFACE. 


BisHop SANDERSON’S Sermons are generally 
so much better known than any other of his Writings, 
that it seems natural, in collecting or enumerating his 
Works, to begin with these. 

Our first feeling is of regret that from so long a life 
and so ready and well exercised a pen a larger num- 
ber of Sermons has not come down to us. And po- 
pular preacher as, in the best sense, he eminently was, 
surprise may well be mingled with our regret. Copies 
of most of those Discourses, which came eventually to 
be printed, were known by him to be ‘in several men’s 
hands.’ And one Discourse, it appears, had even been 
published surreptitiously. See §.2 of the Preface of 
1655, Vol. ii. p. il. 

The date, place, and circumstances of the original 
production of the several Sermons will, it is hoped, be 
found in the present Hdition as fully and precisely 
given as existing materials allow. 

The following Table will show at one view how 
many of Bp. Sanderson’s Sermons we have, and the 
year in which they were respectively delivered and 
committed to the press. 
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PREFACE. Vv 


The chronological order of the Sermons, it will be 
borne in mind, is, in the case of Sanderson, of more 
than ordinary interest and importance, by reason of 
the great change which came over his Theological 
Views in and after the year 1625. See the Pax Ec- 
clesiae drawn up in that year, Vol. v. 255; Hammond’s 
Letter of full accordance Ac, first published in 1649, 
Vol. v. 289, 303; and Pierce’s Letter to Walton, dated 
1672, Vol. vi. 351. Hammond’s visit to Sanderson, 
about the close of 1650 or the beginning of 1651, had 
reference to some points of the Quinquarticular Con- 
troversy, Vol. vi. 315. And later still, in a Letter to 
Sheldon, which may perhaps be assigned to the year 
1657, Hammond thus expresses his regret that no 
adequate corrections had been made in reprinting the 
Sermons: 

‘Next, I cannot but very heartily compassionate the good 
Doctor that is under so many afflictions at once; but they 
being of that nature that neither his fault hath brought them 
upon him, nor his solicitude can remedy them, methinks he 
should not unprofitably afflict himself with them. Iam very 
sorry he hath been so negligent to omit the altering of those 
things in his Sermons, which have done so much hurt; for, 
that opportunity beimg past, I fear he will never take any 
other, to set himself and the Truth right in that matter.’ 
Letter Ixiv, in the Harleian MS. See Vol. v. 289. 

The thirty-six Sermons, which we have, cover a 
space, it will be seen by the Table, of twenty-nine 
years, having been preached in and between 1619 and 
1648. We have none between this latter date and 
the beginning of 1663: that is, during the last fourteen 
years of our Author’s life. 

When Walton, Vol. vi. 316, speaks of the year 1632 
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as the first occasion of Sanderson’s Sermons being 
printed in 4°, he is not accurate, even if he is under- 
stood of collected Sermons. Twelve Sermons were 
published in one volume in that year; but ten, viz. 
i—iii ad Clerum, i—iii ad Magistratum, and i—iv ad 
Populum, had appeared together in the year 1627. 

The latest Editions issued during the life of Sander- 
son, and therefore of any authority, are those of 1657 
and 1660, in folio. The former contains fourteen Ser- 
mons: i—iv ad Clerum, i—iii ad Magistratum, and 
i—vii ad Populum, and is called the Fourth Impres- 
sion; a third, in 4°, containing twelve Sermons, having 
appeared in 1637. The Edition of 1660, containing 
sixteen Sermons ad Aulam, iv—vi ad Magistratum, 
and the eighth ad Populum, is called the Second Im- 
pression, in reference to a previous publication of the 
same twenty Sermons in 1656, and is stated to have 
been revised by the Author. The corrections and 
amendments of which mention is made on the title- 
pages of subsequent Editions, if they exist, are of no 
value whatever. 

Sanderson’s original design had been to publish 
nineteen Sermons which he had preached before the 
Court. But the fourth and fifth in the List given in 
§. 3. of the Preface of 1655 he could not recover. And, 
for some reason unexplained, he declined to make any 
use of that which now stands the seventeenth, as it 
had, without his consent or knowledge, been printed 
two years before.* Two of these Sermons ad Aulam, 
the eleventh and twelfth, it will be seen by the first 
Letter in the Appendix, Vol. vi. 360, had been copied 

a See Vol. i. 424. 
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out for Laud and sent to him within six weeks of the 
preaching of the second. Whether in consequence of any 
misrepresentations made to the Archbishop of any of 
the points noticed by Sanderson,—e. 9. Schism, Church 
Ceremonies, Expediency,—we have no means of deter- 
mining. The Sermons ad Aulam stand in the order of 
the times at which they were preached, as far as that 
order can be ascertained, if we except a very slight 
variation with respect to the tenth and eleventh, and, 
possibly, the fourteenth and fifteenth. See the Notes, 
Vol. i. pp. 248, 352, 374. 

In the case of the Visitation Sermons, some powerful 
influence must have been very early brought to bear 
upon Sanderson's dislike of publishing. The first and 
second were sent to the press in 1622. The fifth was 
not printed till seven years after his decease. See Vol. 
ae Be 

Of the Assize Sermons, his language in §. 3. of the 
Preface of 1655 seems to indicate that we are in pos- 
session of the whole number. 

Of the Sermons ad Populum, the eighth had not, it 
would seem, been designed by Sanderson for publica- 
tion, but was inserted in the Edition of 1656 as some 
sort of compensation for the missing Sermons ad 
Aulam. To some of the statements in the fifth Ser- 
mon Bp. Barlow saw reason to take exception, as too 
broad and unguarded. See his Remains, pp. 243—249. 

In the old ditions inverted commas were used to 
mark the passages which were omitted when the Ser- 
mons were preached. In the present Kdition these are 
included within square brackets. The original Dedica- 
tions and Prefatory Notices have been retained; for 
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they have a certain value from the indications which 
they occasionally afford of the state of feeling and 
opinion in times of more than common historical 
interest. 

In reference to the Notes of Sermons preached at 
Carfax, Vol. iii. 351, the following information was 
furnished by the late Mr. William Joy of Oxford, who 
was extremely well versed in the Antiquities of his 
native City. 


‘I can find no mention in the City Books of the name of 
Sanderson as one of the Lecturers at Carfax Church. But 
I think I can tell you what might have led to his preaching 
before the Mayor and Corporation. In the old Church of All 
Saints, a Chapel dedicated to St. Anne was built about the 
year 1340 by a Mayor of Oxford named Burchester, who left 
property for its support, and for a Chantry in which Mass was 
to be said by a Chaplain for the souls of the Founder and of 
the Mayors of Oxford, to whom the patronage in future be- 
longed. When All Saints Church was united to Lincoln 
College by Bishop Fleming, this Chantry passed with it. 
Bishop Rotherham afterwards agreed with the City that one of 
the Scholars of Lincoln should celebrate Divine Service in 
St. Anne’s Chapel, and receive forty Shillings from the College, 
and that the Mayor should always have the nomination of a 
Chaplain from Lincoln College to officiate on the Feast of the 
Circumcision, remembering the good estate of the Mayor and 
Corporation. After the Reformation this Service was agreed 
to be changed for a Sermon to be preached at the Mayor’s 
pleasure before him at St. Martin’s Church,’ 


The second of the Sermons of which we have Notes 
given happens to have been preached on the Festival 
of the Circumcision. 

It will be seen from the Letter of Thomas Croft, 
Vol. vi. 363, that, in the year 1637, six unprinted Ser- 
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mons of Sanderson’s, apparently in the Bishop’s own 
handwriting, were placed in the hands of Dr. Euseby 
Isham, who was then Rector of Lincoln College. But 
it has been found impossible to obtain any trace of 
these, either there, or at All Souls, of which Dr. Edmund 
Isham, son of the Rector of Lincoln College, became 
Warden in 1793. Dr. H. K. Bonney, Archdeacon of 
Lincoln, kindly applied on my behalf to the Reverend 
C. E. Isham, Rector of Polebrook in Northamptonshire, 
who conveyed the inquiries to Sir Charles Edmund 
Isham, but without any successful result. 

The seven Lectures de Juramenti Promissorii Obli- 
gatione were read in Michaelmas Term, 1646. The 
subject probably had long exercised the thoughts of 
Sanderson; and passing events may well be supposed 
to have heightened his interest in it. In any case 
he must have been thoroughly familiar with it to have 
been able, on such extremely short notice, to handle it 
as he did. He left Boothby Pagnell for Oxford in the 
middle of October, with every reason to believe that 
he should not, for some time, be called to enter on the 
public duties of his Professorship. He found himself 
constrained to deliver his Inaugural Lecture on the 
26th, which in that year fell on a Monday; and he 
then gave notice of entering on the subject on the 
Friday following, October 30. In the opening of the 
first Lecture he explained clearly and fully his plan of 
the whole Course. It may be found not uninteresting 
to compare some portions of this Work: e.g. Prae- 
lect. i. §§. 3, 4, and 10; v. §. 2; vii. §§. 3, 9, with 
Quaest. Ixxxix. Artic. 1 and 4; Artic. 6, 9, and 2 of 
the Secunda Seecundae of Thomas Aquinas, one of 
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those books which Sanderson had made his especial 
study. 

Of these Lectures two Editions appeared in the year 
following their delivery. The earlier, pp. 246, is in 
smaller type and on smaller paper than the other, and 
has a list of Errata at the end. The later, pp. 221, has 
the needful corrections of these made throughout, but 
a few misprints of its own. Between 1647 and 1719, 
the latest date of any which I have seen, they were 
frequently reprinted. Bp. Barlow speaks of the edition 
of 1671 as the best; but as the ‘ Letter about my Lord 
Falkland’ has no date, we cannot determine how many 
he was able to compare. > 

A Translation appeared in 1655, made, according to 
the title page, ‘ by His late Majesty’s special command, 
and afterwards revised and approved under His Ma- 
jesty’s own hand.’ In accordance with which the very 
short Address to the Reader opens thus: ‘Should I 
tell thee no more but the Author’s name, and by 
whose command this book was made English, ’twere 
sufficient commendation. The following passage, how- 
ever, in Sir Thomas Herbert’s ‘ Memoirs of the two 
last years of K. Charles I,’ seems to assign the transla- 
tion to the King himself. 


.... ‘His Majesty’s translation of Dr. Sanderson, the late 
Bishop of Lincoln’s book de Juramento, or like Title, concern- 
ing Oaths, all of it translated into English and writ with his 
own hand; and which in his bedchamber he was pleased to 
show his servants Mr. Harington and Mr. Herbert; and com- 
manding them to examine it with the Original, they found it 
accurately translated; which His Majesty not long after showed 


b Remains, 331. 
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the Bishop of London, Dr. Juxon, and also Dr. Hammond and 
Dr. Sheldon, His Majesty’s Chaplains in Ordinary (which first 
and last were afterwards Archbishops of Canterbury) such 
time as they waited upon him at Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
during the Treaty.’ p. 44. 

Antony Wood has more than once avowed his be- 
lief that the King was the Translator. Izaak Wal- 
ton’s language is positive to the same effect. Horace 
Walpole availed himself of the occasion for repeating 
the statement in his Royal and Noble Authors to ex- 
press a truly characteristic estimate of Casuistry. In 
this Translation all the marginal notes and references 
were omitted, and a short Index of more remarkable 
matters was given at the end. It was reprinted in 1722 
in the first volume of Lewis’ ‘ Preservative against 
Schism and Rebellion in the most trying times.’ An- 
other Translation, undertaken at the instance of Pri- 
mate Boulter, by the Reverend Thomas Dawson, LL.D., 
was published at Dublin in 1775, pp. xvi, 331. 8°; in 
which it was proposed to supply some omissions and 
dispense with many of the obsolete and technical terms 
employed in that of 1655. Notes were added, con- 
sisting, for the most part, of extracts from Puffendorf 
and Barbeyrac. The Inaugural Lecture was not in- 
cluded in either of these Translations. 

Of the ten Lectures de Obligatione Conscientiae, four 
appear to have been delivered in the Lent Term of 
1647, the fifth and sixth in the Kaster, the seventh, 
eighth, and ninth in the Act.e The tenth, we know, 
was delivered in the Michaelmas Term.! The subject 

¢ Athenae, ili. 627. ed. Bliss. 


4 See Vol. vi. 305. € See Vol. iv. 91, 121, 193, 208. 
f November 22. It was on his way back to his lodgings after 
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of this last was not, it will be seen, that which San- 
derson had originally intended ; and the Civil Troubles 
precluded the further consideration of the Questions 
at which, in the close of the ninth Lecture, he had 
hinted as likely to occupy the remainder of the 
Course. These Lectures were not printed till 1660; 
and it seems as if a circumstance not mentioned by 
Waltons had quite as much to do with their eventual 
publication as the request and munificence of Boyle, 
of which handsome acknowledgment is made in the 
Dedication. Two Copies of the Lectures had been 
deposited with a London bookseller," who assured 
Sanderson that, to his knowledge, there existed yet 
other Copies! in the hands of those who were little 
likely to regard his feelings; and that the only choice 
left him was to let them appear as best they might 
from imperfect and unauthorized sources, or to revise 
them himself for publication. There must have been 
an unusual demand for the work; for a second edition 
came out in 1661; and in the same year as the original 
Latin, there appeared a translation by Robert Codring- 
ton, M.A.* Other Editions followed in 1671, 1682, 


the delivery of this Lecture, in company with the Provost of Oriel 
and Dr. Hammond, that all the three were served with the sum- 
mons to appear before the Parliamentary Committee at Westminster. 
Wood, Hist. et Antig. Univ. 1. 394. 

& Vol. vi. 330. h Vol. iv. Pref. vii. 

i Of six out of the ten Lectures it will be seen that there are 
Copies among the Barlow MSS. in the Library of Queen’s Col- 
lege. 

k This is not mentioned among the publications enumerated by 
Wood in his account of Codrington, Athenae, iii. 699. In addition 
to a literal translation from the Latin, the volume was furnished 
with a second and, as it was doubtless thought, more attractive title- 
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1686, 1710, and 1719; and in 1851, Dr. Whewell 
Master of Trinity College, Cambridge, edited the work 
with ‘ an abridged translation,’ embodying a very useful 
running commentary. A translation by Mr. Lewis 
forms the second and third volumes of the ‘ Preserva- 
tive against Schism,’ &c. above mentioned! 

The Cases of Conscience, originally published in 
1666, were only five: Marrying with a Recusant, Un- 
lawful Love, Military Life, Scandal, and a Bond taken 
in the King’s name, ‘ occasionally determined by a late 
learned hand.’ Two others, the Engagement and a 
Rash Vow, appeared in 1668, with the Author’s name 
attached.™ The Case of the Sabbath, which had ap- 
peared singly and anonymously as early as 1636," was 


page: ‘ Several Cases of Conscience discussed in Ten Lectures in 
the Divinity School at Oxford,’ &c. 

1 Great offence seems to have been taken at passages in this work 
by the Author of ‘A prelude to the tryal of skill between Sacheve- 
relism, and the Constitution of the Monarchy of Gt Britain. Occa- 
sioned by the printing Dr Sacheverel’s Answer to his Impeachment. 
with Reflexions upon the Notions of Bp Sanderson, and the Deans, 
Hicks, Sherlock, and Atterbury; with other Clergymen who have 
departed from the Doctrine of the Church of England professed in 
Q. Elizabeth’s days.’ Lond. 1710. e.g. p.45, in reference to Prae- 
lect. v. §§. 20, 21. ‘ Whether, if according to the late father of men- 
tal Swearing, Bp Sanderson, the presumable Consent of a dispos- 
sessed King de jure, may authorize any sort of Oaths to Usurpers ;’ 
&c. Compare p. 30. ‘ Bp Sanderson, the chief guide to our present 
Sacheverels.’ 

m It seems strange that, in his directions for the Study of Divi- 
nity, Bp. Barlow relied entirely on internal evidence for the author- 
ship: ‘There are five Cases of Conscience determined by a late 
learned hand, &c, London, 1666, 8%. No name to them; but Pa- 
rentem referunt, they look so like that good Bishop that any would 
suspect they are his, and worthy any person’s perusal,’—Remains, 47. 


n See vol. v. 5. 
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added in 1673, and that of the Liturgy, never printed 
before, in 1678. 

The kindness of the Rector of Lincoln College has 
enabled me to exhibit the Case of the Engagement in 
a fuller and more authentic form than any in which it 
has appeared heretofore. The Letter prefixed makes 
‘the eight several arguments’ at the foot of p. 20 
Vol. v. intelligible. Sanderson’s decision on this point 
was regarded with unusual interest ; but the consider- 
ations with which he qualified it must have been in 
some quarters unknown or unheeded. One of his best 
friends was evidently, for some time, without exact 
information. In the twenty-eighth of the Letters to 
Sheldon in the Harleian MS. Hammond says: 


‘A Minister, you know him, Mr. Bruce, tells me that 
Mr. Washbourne, our Dean’s son-in-law, hath had from Dr. 
Sanderson an answer to all reasons against the taking of the 
Engagement, and that the conclusion is, that, rebus sie stantt- 
bus, he may lawfully take it. Tell me what you know of this.’ 


In another Letter® he speaks of our Author's ‘hav- 
ing written for the Engagement.’ Sanderson, it is to 
be borne in mind, did not avail himself of the liberty? 
which, under certain circumstances, he saw reason to 
concede to others. Archdeacon Blackburn, in the 
Confessional,4 accused him of justifying prevarication ; 
a charge which was ably and amiably answered by 
Archdeacon Townson.' 


© See Vol. vi. 380. 

P See Bishop Morley’s testimony to this, Vol. vi. 330. 

4 Works, Vol. v. 434—444. 

" In a Dialogue between I, Walton and Homologistes. Vol. ii. 
339. Works, ed. Churton. 
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The Case of Scandal, it will be seen, cannot be re- 
garded as a distinct Case. It only adds a paragraph, 
of no great importance, to matter previously given, 
with some verbal variations, in the Case of the 
Liturgy. 

The Case of a Military Life deals with the conditions 
under which military service may lawfully be rendered 
to a Foreign Power, as well as with the general question 
which the Title might seem to indicate. It may per- 
haps be presumed, from iii. §§. 7, 9. Vol. v. 115, 116, 
that this Case was drawn up after the Restoration. 

Many other Cases were known to be in existence 
fifteen years after our Authors death. That on the 
important subject of Simony has never come to light.s 
To those previously printed two Cases have now been 
added from a MS. which shows that Bp. Barlow be- 
lieved them to be from the pen of Sanderson. That of 
Usury ‘ is restricted very much to the consideration of 
one who had ceased to think such a disposal of money 
lawful, and felt some misgivings as to his obligation to 
make restitution. It is read at a disadvantage, because 
we have not before us the Letter or Letters in answer 
to which it was written. ¥ 

8 See Vol. vi. 321. 

t The Account-book in the possession of Mr. Wells, see Vol. vi. 
329. exhibits several Advances and Loans which may fairly be pre- 
sumed to have been made upon the plan sketched in this Case. 
Vol. vy. 128, 134. 

u Ralph Cudworth the elder had designed ‘a long work, The 
Cases of Conscience in the three Societies of Family, Church, and 
Commonwealth ;’ and proposed to set out a few Cases, Marriage, 
Contracts, Divorce, &c. as an essay or specimen of the whole. See 


his Letter to Ussher, Jan. 17. 1617. in Vol. xvi. 347. of Elrington’s 
edition of Ussher’s Works. 
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The order in which the Cases of Conscience stand in 
the present Edition is, as nearly as can be ascertained, 
that in which they were drawn up. It is, mainly, that 
which was adopted in a Latin translation of them pub- 
lished at Cambridge in 1688, and made, according to 
the title page, not long before that date. Of the 
history of this book I have found it impossible to learn 
any particulars. 

The Writer of the pamphlet of which the Title is 
given above, p. xiii, note 4, most unreasonably insi- 
nuates that Sanderson must have been the author of 
the Treatise on ‘the Power communicated by God to 
the Prince,’ &c. as well as of the Preface to it, p. 19; 
and pronounces the opening sentence of §.12 of the 
Preface to be ‘the Quintessence of Toryism.’ We may 
be thankful that a constitutional Monarchy has ceased 
to be visionary and impracticable, as Sanderson re- 
garded it,* and that it is better understood and ad- 
ministered than in the days of the Writer of the 
pamphlet; but does not the fact remain very much as 
stated by Sanderson? Is not the consent of the Sove- 
reign still as requisite to limitations, whether from 
Law or Custom, on the exercise of the Sovereign’s 
power, as it is to the passing of any Law whatever ? 

The ‘Pax Ecclesiae, drawn up in 1625, spoken of 
by Hammond as still in MS. in 1659,¥ and never in- 
tended for publication, was printed along with the first 
Edition of Walton’s Life of our Author in 1678. 
Sanderson himself describes it as the result of argu- 
ment with others, as well as of his own serious thoughts ; 
but he did not purpose to dictate to others, or to tie 

x See Vol. y. 200. ¥ See Vol. v. 291. 
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himself to his then present judgment, if he should see 
occasion to alter it;* and he felt free to modify that 
judgment afterwards.* The five Tables or Schemes, 
which served as the basis for the ‘ Pax Ecclesiae,’ have 
never been printed before.” 

In 1647, a Delegacy was appointed by the University 
of Oxford to set forth their Reasons against the Cove- 
nant;° and Gerard Langbaine, who had just before 
been elected Provost of Queen’s College, is said to 
have taken a prominent part. But contemporaries 
and intimate friends regarded the Reasons as the 
production of Sanderson.4 They are classed with 
unquestioned Works of his by Bp. Morley,® by Bp. 
Barlow,‘ and by the author of the Memoir in the 
Wood MS. mentioned below, p. xxi. And a transcript 
of them, in P. 17. f°. 177 of the Queen’s College MSS. 
has this memorandum prefixed: ‘Now in print. Dr. 
Sanderson’s Reasons put out nomine Academiae. Wal- 
ton, and others after him, have spoken of the Latin as 
the Original; but it certainly was a Translation, and was 
not published till the English had already been a year 
before the world. The Reasons are exhibited at 
full length in English in the Latin Register of Con- 
vocation. Vol. S b, 25. 


z See Vol. v. 266. a See Vol. v. 353. b See Vol. 
v. 278—288. © Wood, iii. 447. Compare Clarendon, 
bk. x. paragr. 123. 

4 Wood says ‘he had the chief hand;’ ‘the matters that refer to 
reason and conscience are his; yet notwithstanding, though Dr. 
Zouch drew up the law part, the whole goes under his name.’ 
Athenae, iii. 628. 

e Answer to Father Cressey, p.15. See Vol. vi. 330. 

f Remains, 331. & See Vol. iv. 367. 
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The Compendium of Logie was first published ano- 
nymously in 1615, again in 1618, and for a third time 
in 1631, which is as late as Sanderson can reasonably 
be supposed to have paid any attention to the reprint- 
ing of it. The fifth edition appeared in 1657, the 
sixth in 1664, the ninth in 1680, and the eleventh in 
1741. Of the fourth, seventh, and eighth editions I 
have never seen any copy; and the tenth bears no 
date. A reprint at Oxford in 1841 corresponds very 
nearly with the tenth edition. The questions sub- 
joined to each chapter refer often to points that have 
not been noticed, and presuppose an acquaintance with 
the subject as handled in other Treatises. 

Sir W. Hamilton has incidentally given it his dis- 
tinguished approval as ‘the excellent work of an 
accomplished Logician.’ ! 

In the Memoirs of Sir Isaac Newton sent by Mr. 
Conduitt to M. Fontenelle, in 1727, it is stated that 
Newton ‘always informed himself of the books his 
Tutor intended to read, and, when he came to the 
lectures, found he knew more of them than his Tutor, 
The first books he read for that purpose were Sander- 
son’s Logic and Kepler’s Optics.’ * 

Of Letters of Sanderson I have been able to find no 
more than the fourteen given in the Appendix; of 
which, so far as I am aware, no more than three, viz. 
Nos. I, V, and VI, have ever been previously printed in 
any form. Can more than these have been known to 
Johnson? or was it on these only, or on his general 


i Edinburgh Review, April, 1833. Reprinted in his Discussions, 
p. 125, second Ed. 
k Published in Turnor’s History of Grantham, p. 159. 
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estimate of our Author, that he founded his remark 
that ‘Bp. Sanderson could not have dictated a better 
Letter’?! 

The Speech delivered on his retirement from the 
Proctor’s Office will be found very interesting to 
Academical readers for the vividness with which it 
pourtrays many features in the condition of the Uni- 
versity at that time. 


Of the large Collections which Bp. Sanderson is 
known to have left behind him, see Vol. vi. 329, 410, 
411, it has been found impossible to obtain any trace. 
Antony Wood could not tell what had become of them.™ 
It is observable that the name of ‘Hen. Symmons, his 
sometime Secretary,’ does not occur in his Will. Some 
at least of them are commonly reputed to have been in 
the library of Sir Joseph Banks, but Mr. Banks Stan- 
hope of Revesby Abbey near Horncastle and the re- 
presentatives of the late Sir Edward Knatchbull, into 
whose hands it might have been expected they would 
have passed, have, in answer to my inquiries, assured 
me that no such papers are in their possession. 


It remains to account for the absence from this EKdi- 
tion of certain works of Sanderson, the titles of which 
occasionally appear as claiming a distinct and substan- 
tial existence which does not, in truth, belong to them. 

‘The Censure of Mr. A{ntony] A[scham] his Booke 
of the Confusions and Resolutions of Government,’ 


1 Boswell’s Life, Vol. iv. 372. Oxford. 1784. Aetat. 75. 

m Vol. ii. 625. 

Some extracts from Bp. Sanderson’s Notes on Lincolnshire may 
be seen in N°. 969 of the Lansdowne MSS. in the British Museum, 
f9, 234—238. 
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London, 1650, will be found to be neither more nor less 
than the sixth of the Letters. 

The ‘Judgment concerning Submission to Usurpers, 
London, 1678, 8°. pp. 45, is nothing but the third of the 
Cases of Conscience, ‘of the Liturgy,’ in a somewhat 
less correct form. 

‘Twenty Prophecies concerning the Return of 
Popery’ in the second part of ‘ Fair Warning,’ &c. 
London, 1663, 4°., includes, with extracts from Whit- 
gift, Laud, Bancroft, Hooker, and others, §. 12 of the 
Preface of 1655 entire, and §.18 of that of 1657, 
from the commencement as far as the words, ‘as now 
we find they have done,’ p. 27 and p. 24." 

‘Bp. Sanderson’s Judgment in one View for the 
Settlement of the Church,’ London, 1678, 8°, or, as more 
fully given in the original edition, Oxford, 1663, 4°, 
his ‘Judgment for Settling the Church in exact Reso- 
lutions of Sundry grand Cases, very seasonable at this 


n In a pamphlet published at London in the same year, in 4to., 
intitled ‘ Philanax Protestant, or Papists discovered to the King, &c. 
ae to which is added Philolaus, or Popery discovered to all Chris- 
tian People, in a serious dissuasive from it,’ a quotation is given, 
p- 47, from Sermon ix. ad Aulam, §. 31. ‘ But if what is spoken upon 
examination appear’ ....,down to .... ‘let that be the Church,’ in 
§. 33; but I have never seen this alleged in any enumeration of 
Sanderson’s works. 

The ENMINOMIS, ‘seu Explanatio Juramenti quod de observandis 
Statutis Universitatis prestari solet’ has, by a tradition that may 
almost be called unanimous, been attributed to Sanderson. But, 
as Sir Wm. Hamilton has remarked, Edinburgh Review, liv. 503, 
over and above the silence of Walton and Wood, it seems very 
unlikely that he who left the University in 1619, and, though ap- 
pointed Professor in 1642, did not return till 1646, should have 
been employed in 1634 to draw up such a document. 
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time, consists of ten Questions ‘formed by the Pub- 
lisher,’ the Answers to which are ‘made up of scraps 
and parcels without any alteration taken out of the 
Prefaces, and of several places of his printed Sermons.’ 


Question 1. ‘ How far we may indulge good and godly men of 
tender consciences, differing from us, in liberty of Conscience?’ 
is answered by §. 6. of the Preface of 1655. 

Question ii. ‘Whether good men should be suspended from 
the exercise of their ministry, and deprived of their livelyhood 
for Ceremonies, which are on all hands acknowledged in- 
different: and indeed in comparison to the work of the 
ministry are but trifles, however some men dote on them? is 
answered by §§. 12. and 13 of the Preface of 1657, §§. 19—21 
of Sermon i. ad Clerum, and §§. 27—30 of Sermon v. ad 
Populum. 

Question ii. ‘Whether the King and Parliament ought to 
impose any more upon us in matters of Religion, than is im- 
posed in the Scripture? or whether every one ought not to be 
left to serve God according to his best apprehensions out of the 
Scripture ?” is answered by §§. 8-15 of Sermon iv. ad Clerum. 

Question iv. ‘What are the dreadful consequences of scru- 
pling some indifferent things? is answered by §§ 15—18 of 
Sermon xi. ad Aulam. This extract is made to end in the 
middle of a sentence, with the words, ‘it cannot be.’ Vol. i. 
p- 284. 1. 4. 

Question v. ‘If these things be so, how comes it to pass that 
so many godly men should incline so much to this way?’ is 
answered by §§. 24—26 of Sermon xi. ad Aulam. 

Question vi. ‘Whether what the King and Parliament have 
determined may be altered to satisfy private men? is an- 
swered by §§. 35—44 of Sermon xii. ad Aulam. 

Question vii. ‘ Whether they that have taken the Covenant 
may renounce it” is answered by §§. 39, 40 of Sermon iy. ad 
Aulam. 

Question viii. ‘ Whether we Englishmen may think ourselves 


° Wood, Athenae, iii. 630. ed. Bliss. 
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bound by the Solemn League and Covenant?’ is answered by 
Sect. II. ii. to the end of ‘the Oxford Reasons.’ See Vol. iv. 
380. 

Question ix. ‘What shall a man do that scruples in con- 
science what Authority enjoins as unlawful? is answered by 
§§. 28—33 of Sermon iv. ad Clerum. 


As originally published, the ‘ Judgment in one View 
was preceded by ‘Reason and Judgment, or Special 
Remarques of the Life of the renowned Dr. Sanderson, 
late Lord Bishop of Lincoln. This is a sketch of his 
life and character drawn up immediately after his de- 
cease, by a Clergyman of his Diocese it would appear, 
p. 16, who may have been a coeval and a schoolfellow, 


p- 5.P 


K. 8 of the Wood MSS. in the Ashmolean Museum 
contains, among Lives of the Bishops from 1560 ‘to 
this present 1672,’ a Memoir of Sanderson, attributed 
to Robert Blofield, to whom the Huddesford Catalogue 
assigns the dignity of Archdeacon of Norwich, which a 
later hand than the original Copyist’s had suggested 
with a query. Wood has written on the first page of 
the Volume: 


‘The general or most part, if not all, of this book is taken 
from printed Authors. And little or nothing therein but what 
was known before.’ 


It embodies some phrases and sentences found in 
‘Reason and Judgment.’ 


p This was reprinted in Wilford’s Memorials and Characters, pp. 
197-206. Its being subscribed with the letters D. F. has led to its 
being attributed to Daniel Featley, but he died in 1645, i.e. eighteen 
years before Sanderson. The initials happen to be the same as those 
of one of the Witnesses to Sanderson’s Will. See Vol. vi. 412. 
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Mr. Lewis felt himself at liberty to garble and 
modernize Izaak Walton’s Life, and that without a 
hint of acknowledgment to his Author, or of explana- 
tion to his Reader. 


The times in which Sanderson’s lot was cast gave 
him the opportunity of seeing the Church of England 
in humiliation as well as in prosperity. He was no 
hireling to abate at all his love and devotion én the evil 
day. ‘To hima season of depression and distress was 
indeed blessed, and he has an eminent place among 
the acceptable men whom the furnace of affliction has 
tried and purified. The order of events kept him, 
notwithstanding his high preferment, to all practical 
purposes, in retirement and, as the world regards it, 
obscurity, deep as that of Hooker, for a longer period. 
But, after making due allowance for all peculiarities, 
personal and political, we shall ever have in him 
the example of one beyond whom few, if any, have 
at any time been permitted to advance in a thorough 
understanding and hearty appreciation of the position, 
privileges, and duties of his Church and ours: one of 
the many whom we may be thankful to follow, as, 
under the training of that Church, they followed 
Christ. 


Cu. Cu. Oxrorp, 
July 6, 1854. 


*,* The letters a, b, c, have been used as references to the 
Author’s Notes. Additional matter in any of these is included in 
brackets [ ]. Notes inserted by the Editor are marked *, +, &c. 
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WHITEHALL, NOVEMBER 1631*. 


ECCLESIASTES VI. I. 
A good Name is better than precious Ointment. 


WHERE the author professeth himself a preacher, it can- §.1. Eccle- 
not be improper to style the treatise a sermon. This book $2step ‘he 
is such, a sermon; and, the preacher being a king, a royal Sermon; 
sermon. He took a very large, but withal a very barren text. 

His text the whole world, with all the pleasures, and profits, 

and honours, and endeavours, and businesses, and events that 

are to be found under the sun. From which so large a text, [Eceles. vi. 
after as exact a survey thereof taken, as unwearied diligence ‘7? ™ od 
in searching, joined with incomparable wisdom in judging, could 

makef, he could not yet with all his skill raise any more than 

this one bare and short conclusion, proposed in the very 
entrance of his sermon, as the only doctrinal point to be in- 

sisted upon throughout ; Vanity of vanities, saith the Preacher, Eccl. i. 2. 
vanity of vanities; all is vanity. This he proveth all along 

by sundry instances, many in number, and various for the 

kind, to make the induction perfect; that so, having fully 
established the main doctrine, which he therefore often incul- 

cateth in his passage along, that all things in the world are 

but vanity, he might the more effectually enforce the main 

use which he intended to infer from it, and reserveth, as good 

orators use to do, for the close and epilogue of the whole sermon ; 


* The year and month in which, @ Quidquid agunt homines votum, 
through Laud’s influence, Sander-  timor, ira, voluptas, Gaudia, discur- 
son was made Chaplain in Ordinary sus. Juvenal. Sat. 1. [85.] 
to King Charles 1. See Walton’s + ‘could make.’ In the first Ed. 
Life. ‘could do.’ 
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namely, that quitting the world and the vanities thereof, men 
should betake themselves to that which alone is free from 

Eccl.xii.13. vanity, to wit, the fear and service of God: Hear the conclu- 
sion of the whole matter: Fear God, and keep His command- 
ments: for this is the whole duty of man. 


g.2. or So- 2, To the men of the world, whose affections are set upon 
ae the world, and who propose and promise to themselves much 
contentment and happiness from the things of this world, as 
the main doctrine itself is, so are most of the proofs and pas- 
sages of the whole sermon, very paradoxes. We may, not 
unfitly, therefore call this book Solomon’s Paradoxes. Look 
no further than a few of the next following verses of this very 
Verse 2. chapter. To prefer the house of mourning before the house 
Ver. 3,5. of feasting; sorrow before laughter; rebukes before praises ; 
Ver.8. the end of a thing, when it shall be no more, before the be- 
ginning of it, when it is growing and coming on; a soft patient 
suffering spirit before a stout and haughty mind; and learning 
Ver.r2. before riches, as the Preacher here doth: what are all these, 


and other like many, if we respect the common judgment of 
the world, but so many paradoxes? [The writings of Zeno 
and Chrysippus>, if we had them exstant, with the whole 
school of Stoics, would not afford us paradoxes more or greater 
than this little book of Solomon doth.|* There are no less than 
two in this short verse. Wherein, quite oppositely to what 
value the world usually setteth upon them, Solomon, out of 
the depth of that wisdom wherewith God had filled his heart, 
preferreth a good Name before precious Ointment, and the 
day of death before the day of one’s birth. Paradoxes both: 
beside the common opinion; but most agreeable to truth and 
reason both¢: as to him that shall duly examine them both 
will clearly appear. It will find us work enough at this time 
to examine but the former only, in those words, A good Name 
is better than a precious Ointment. 


b prdopact SoKodpuev Gyora eé- 
yew, Kal ov Kata Tov GvOparoy Kal 
ty avOparivny puow. Chrysipp. ap. 
Plutarch. de Contrar. Stoic. [§. 17.] 

* The passages included in brack- 
ets were omitted by Sanderson in 
preaching the Sermons. See the 
Advertisement to the Reader pre- 
fixed to the original Ed. of the first 


two Sermons ad Clerum, 1622. 

© rapadoga pév, ov pny mapddoya. 
Cleanthes apud eundem. [I have 
not been able to trace this reference 
to Plutarch. The passage occurs in 
Epictetus, Dissert. IV. i. 176. ed. 
Schweigh. wapadoéa pév icas hacly 
ot pidrdaodpor, kabarep kal 6 KAedv- 
Ons Eheyev, od pny mapadoya. | 
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3. Wherein, before I come to the pith of the matter, I can- §§-3-6.The 
not but take notice of an elegancy observable in the very bark hae ie 
and rind of the letters in the Hebrew text, 21% yowrs OW AW. ormations 1m 
The figure paronomasia, as rhetoricians call it; a near affi- yea 
nity both in the letters and sound between the words whereby 
the opposite terms of the comparison are expressed, OW the 
Name, and {OW the Ointment. Such allusions and agnomina- 
tions are no strangers in either of the holy tongues; but of 
frequent use both in the Old and New Testaments. [Exam- 
ples might be alleged many; as, out of the Old Testament, 

Jer. 1. 11,12; Hosea ix.15; Amos v.5, and viii. 2; Ezek. vii. 6. 

And out of the New many more: ape: and xa@alper, John xv. 2; 
€pyatouevor and mepiepyatopevor, 2 Thess. i. 11; énploOnoar, 
éreipacOnoayv, Heb. xi. 37; mopvela, movnpla’ POdvov, pédvov' 
aovvérovs, dovvOérous, three together as it were with a breath, 

Rom. 1. 29,31. But, omitting the rest, I shall commend unto 

you but two, but those very remarkable ones: out of either 
Testament one. The one in Isaiah, where the Prophet, ex- 
pressing the variety of God’s inevitable Judgments under three 

several appellations, the fear, the pit, and the snare, useth Is. xxiv. 18. 
three several words, but agreeing much with one another meer ee 
letters and sound: 4M (pachadh,) the fear ; NND (pachath,) 

the pit; TD (pach,) the snare. The other in Romans xii, where 

the Apostle, exhorting men not to think of themselves too 

highly, but according to sobriety, setteth it off with exquisite 
elegancy thus, yi) trepppoveiv map’ 6 bet ppovetv, GAAG povelv Rom. xii. 3. 
eis TO TwHdppoveir. | 

4. The more inconsiderate, that I say not uncharitable and 
unjust, they that pass their censures very freely, as I have 
sometimes heard some do, fondly and rashly enough, upon 
preachers, when now and then in their popular sermons they 
let fall the like elegancies, scatter in here and there some 
flowers of elocution among*: as if all use of rhetorical orna- 
ments did savour of an unsanctified spirit; or were the rank 
superfluities of a carnal wit; or did adulterate, corrupt, and 

* <among:’ from time to time, IV.v.3. ‘Deus subinde misit Apo- 
occasionally. In the Promptorium _ stolos et Prophetas,’ in Jewel’s Apo- 
Parvulorum it is explained, imter- logy, was translated by Lady Bacon, 
dum, quandoque. So Gower, Conf. ‘God did send ever among both 
Amant. ii. ‘and ever amonge, She Prophets and Apostles.’ Jelf’s ed. 
wepte.’? Cf. Shakspeare, K. Henry iy. 49. vii. 328. 
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18.Pet ii. flatten the sincere milk of the Word: or as if they that made 

2 Cor. iv.5.use of such exornations did preach themselves and their own 
wit, rather than Christ Jesus and His cross; or else sought to 

1 Cor. ii, . make the faith of their hearers to stand rather in the wisdom 
of men than in the power of God. 

5. These are the common objections; but they are soon 
answered. I confess there may be a fault this way, and, [in 
young men especially, before their judgments are grown to 
the just ripeness, | many times there is; and so far the excep- 
tions made here against may be, in some degree, admitted. 
Affectation in this, as in every other thing, is both tedious and 
ridiculous¢; and in this by so much more than in other things, 
by how much more the condition of the person and the nature 
of the business require a sober, serious, and grave deportment. 
Those preachers therefore, by a little vanity in this kind, take 
the readiest way to bring both their own discretions into ques- 
tion, and the Sacred Word they handle into contempt, that play 
with words as children do with a feather. A too too* light- 
coloured habit® certainly suiteth not well with the gravity of 
asermon. But, as it will not ill become a sober grave matron, 
though she will never be light and garish, yet to be always 
decent in her attire; yea, and sometimes also, upon fit occa- 
sions, to put on her jewels, and other costlier ornaments; so 
neither is it blameworthy, but rather a commendable thing, in 
preachers of the Gospel, though they ought to avoid by all 
means all fruitless ostentation of a frothy wit, yet to endeavour 
at all times, so far as their gifts and leisure will permit, to 
express themselves in pertinent and proper forms of speech ; 
yea, and sometimes also, as vccasion may require, and espe- 
cially the disposition and temper of the hearersf, to put their 
matter into a more accurate and elaborate dress, and to adorn 
their discourses with the choicer habiliments of art. 


d GuwouoreXeuta kal. . . caeteraque 
hujusmodi scitamenta, quae isti dre.- 
péxakor—immodice faciunt et ran- 
cide. A. Gell. Noct. Att. xviii. 8. 


rundam elocutio, res ipsas effaemi- 
nat, quae illo verborum habitu ves- 
tiuntur. Quintil. viii. in Prooem. 
[§. 20.] Nimiumque depicta. Cic. 


* ¢too too.’ Too is sometimes dou- 
bled for the sake of emphasis alone. 
‘A lesson too too hard for living 
clay.” Spenser, F. Q. ILI. iv. 26: 
Nares, Glossary. 

© Illa translucida et versicolor quo- 


im Oratore. [§. 39.] 

f Dandum [esse] nonnihil tempo- 
ribus atque auribus, nitidius ali- 
quid atque affectatius postulantibus. 
Quintil. Inst. xii. ro. [45.] 
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6. Provided, first, that it be done seasonably, discreetly, and 
with judgment; sparingly, and as it were offering itself fairly, 
and without enforcements. And, secondly, that it be directed 
to the right end: which is, not to gain glory or applause to 
the speaker: that is a base and unworthy end. Much less to 
poison the judgments or pervert the consciences of their hearers, 
by drawing them the more easily thereby into error or sin: that 
is a cursed and pernicious end. But either thereby the better 
to inform the understanding, or to work upon the affections}, 
or to quicken the attention, or to succour the memories, or 
some other way to please their neighbour for his good unto Rom. xv.2. 
edification’. 1 may not dwell on a by-note: therefore in brief 
thus. If preachers seek with wisdom to find out pleasant 
words, besides the practice of the holy Prophets and Apostles 
to warrant them therein, they have our preacher’s warrant 
also for it. Who, as he professeth elsewhere the doing of it, Eccl. xii.1o, 
so here he hath actually done it. Look but at the very out- 
side, the shell of the letter, and you must grant that the 
Preacher hath found out pleasant words. 

7. But where he professeth that, he professeth another thing ¢¢. 7-10. 
withal; [without which, pleasant words would be either to he WOE 
none, or to bad purpose; and that is, that the things that severally 
should be written should be upright, even words of truth.] ee 
Search we therefore a little into the pith and kernel of the 
matter, and see if he have performed that part also, as well as 
the other. A good Name is better than precious Ointment. 

The terms of the comparison are DW and Jaw, a Name, an 
Ointment. The common attribute wherein they both agree, is 
goodness ; the Name good, the Ointment good. ‘The ditference 
is in the inequality of degree: Name and Ointment both good ; 
yet so that, of the two goods, the good Name is better than 
the good Ointment. A good Name I understand then to be, 
when the common voice of menk, either all, or most, or best, 
doth from the approved evidence of a man’s worthy carriage 


£ Quod est in dicendo pulcherri- to. [ 49.] 
mum, sed quum sequitur, non quum i Hic ipso proderat, quod place- 
affectatur. Quintil. viii. in Prooem. bat. De Cicerone Quintil. ibid. 
[18.] Sententiz sine pigmentis,fuco- [xii. to. 46.] 
que puerili. Cic. de Orat. ii. [§.188.] k Consentiens laus bonorum. Cic. 
h Excitatoria lumina. Quintil. xii. Tuscul. ii. [iii. 2.3. ] 
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m the constant tenor of his life and conversation, give a fre- 
quent and commendable testimony thereuntol. 

8. Then for the other term in the comparison ; whereas we 
read it Ointment, the Greek calleth it Oi/™. [Between which 
two though there be some difference, and, accordingly, as well 
in the Greek and Latin tongues as in the English, that differ- 
ence is acknowledged by allowing them distinct names, ptpov 

See S. Luke and éAavov in the Greek®, wnguentwm and olewm in the Latin, 
pul: as well as ointment and oil in our English, yet the same 
Hebrew word comprehendeth both ;] and the words are very 
often promiscuously and reciprocally used the one for the 
other in the Greek, Latin, and most other languages; because 
they agree much in the same qualities, and are much of like 
use; and the most ancient confections of ointments did consist 
for the most part of oil°, with some addition of herbs, spices, 
or other ingredients. Yea, and even yet, in the most precious 
and exquisite ointments, such as are either most aromatical for 
smell, or of most sovereign operation for medicine, common 
oilP hath a very great part in the confection, and is therefore 
esteemed as the basis or foundation of all omtments. But 
whether oil or ointment, the word seemeth to be here used, 
by a kind of syneedoche, to signify all the delights of the sons 
of men. Because anciently, and in those eastern countries 
especially, oils and ointments were much in use4, and in great 
request for pleasing the senses", or comforting the brain, for 
refreshing the spirits, for cheering the countenance, for suppling 
the joints, and for sundry other services tending to delight and 
cheerfulness; wherein they abounded even unto wantonness 


! Gloria est frequens de aliquo 


P Unguentum; oleum conditum. 
fama cum laude. Cic. de Invent. ii. 


dedoA@pevov €daoy. Clem. Alex. 


[§. 166. | Peedag.ii.8. Omnia unguenta fiunt 
™ imep €datov [ayabdv.] LXx.[Ec- mixto olivo: nam oleum est materia 
cles. vil. Z| apta suscipiendis odoribus, servan- 


n “Opnpos Lyap aor scil. Xeno- 
phon] popov pev xpnow oider, €hava 
6€ av’ra xadet. Eustath. in Iliad. v. 
[1413- 3t.] 

° per’ envOérou. Athenzeus lib. xv. 
[37s ‘O Oe "Opnpos THY pev Xphow 
olde Tay pupev, daa & avra wahet 
per emOérov'— Spoadevte 8 eyprev 
eaim. In Miad. ¥. 186. poddevre dé 
xptev ehala. | 


disque. Casaub.ad Pers. Sat. ii. [64.] 
4 See Marsil. Cagnat. Var. Ob- 
serv. i. 9. [In the course of the 
chapter Cagnatus says: haec autem 
[Plin. Hist. Nat. xiii. 1.] persuadent, 
Unguenta fuisse potius gentium quae 
Orientis quam quae Meridiei plagas 
incolunt. | 
r Recreans membra olei liquor. 
Plin. Nat. Hist. xii. 1. 
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and luxury. [Whose excess therein, as in all other manner of 
riotous and voluptuous living, was soon followed by the Greeks, 
and thence derived into Italy; and, entertained once at Rome, 
quickly overspread the greatest part of the world, then under 
her empire, as appeareth by the frequent complaints, and other 
passages in the writings of the learned of those times. Not to 
speak of the great use of oils and ointments’ then, and ever 
since, in order to health as well as pleasure. | 

g. The epithet here given to ointments is in some former 
translations* good; and so the Hebrew AW properly signi- 
fieth: but in our last rendered, precious. All to one effect, for 
good things are ever precious; and the better they are, the 
more precious. The meaning is, as if Solomon had said, A 
good Name is better than the most fragrant and odoriferous 
ointments, which for their exquisite pleasantness are held in 
greatest price and estimation. 

10. The word better, [which decideth the whole controversy 
between the compared terms, and is the just importance of that 
which the Hebrews in their idiom, for want of the comparative 
degree, express by the preposition }2 prefixed, ] must here be 
understood agreeably to the subject matter ; and with reference 
to bonum jucundum, ‘ better,’ that is to say, more pleasant, 
more contentful, or, as Solomon saith elsewhere, comparing a Prov.xxii.1. 
good Name with gold and silver, desiderabilius, more to be 
wished or desired than a precious Ointment; or, eligibilius, in 
the choice to be preferred before it. 

11, From the words thus opened, the whole result is briefly §§. 11, 12. 
this; a good Name is a thing very worthy to be of every good good 

A e ame pre- 

man highly esteemed, and to be held much more valuable than re be- 
riches, pleasures, honours, or whatsoever other outward things aoe 
the men of this world can place their utmost felicity in. Wise ea a 
Solomon hath elsewhere delivered his judgment as positivelyas 
may be in this matter, concerning one of these, and that the 
chiefest of all the rest in most men’s account, the worldling’s 
summum bonum, richest. A good Name is rather to be Prov.xxii.s. 


Ss Unguentis legatis, non tantum which many of Sanderson’s quota- 
ea legata videntur, quibus unguimur tions show him to have been very 
voluptatis causa, sed et yaletudinis. fariliar. 

L. in argento, ff. de aur. et arg. leg. t Prima fere vota et cunctis notis- 
[Digest. Lib. 34. Tit. 2. Lex 21.] sima templis, Divitie. Juvenal. Sat. 
* In the Geneva Bible; with x. [23.] 
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chosen than great riches : and loving favour rather than silver 
and gold. And the wise son of Sirach also preferreth a good 
Ecelus. li. Name before a thousand great treasures of gold. Observe the 
™ 13" gradation; before gold, treasures of gold, great treasures of 
gold, thousands of great treasures of gold, yea, and put life 
[ibid. A itself in to boot. Compare we a little the most esteemed 
av hg delights of the sons of men, those ointments that are most 
ae fae precious in their esteem, with a good Name, and see if it do not 
Name en- i very many respects go beyond them all. 
eg 12. [If we should take an exact inventory of all the parti- 
culars the world affords, which worldly men hunt after with 
such eagerness, that they not only spend all their strength and 
travail, but adventure their healths also and lives in the pursuit ; 
not so only, but for the obtaiming whereof they truck away 
their precious souls too, we shall find them all to come under 
one of these three heads*, whereunto St. John hath reduced 
18. Johnii. them, summing them up as it were in the gross, The lust of the 
‘ flesh, the lust of the eyes, and the pride of life. 
Haec tria pro Trino Numine mundus habett. 
These are the things so much magnified and adored in the 
world. With one or other of these baits Satan tricketh up all 
his temptations when he layeth wait for our souls; riches, 
honours, and pleasures.]| And to each of these may the word 
Ointment in the text, either by way of metaphor, or metonymy 
of the adjunct, be very well extended. For riches first, it 
appeareth that ointments were of ancient time accounted, and 
are so taken notice of by historians, as a special part of the 
2 Kings xx. royal treasure of kings and princes". And therefore are the 
ok spices and precious ointments reckoned amongst the things 
which Hezekiah shewed to the Babylonish ambassadors, when 
with vain ostentation he desired they should see the royal 
wealth and magnificence of his treasures. Ointments also, 
secondly, were the ensigns and symbols of the greatest honours, 
as being used in the solemn consecration and inauguration of 
men into the kingly { and priestly dignities. Among the hea- 
* ‘these three heads.’ In the first u Castris Darii regis expugnatis, 
Ed. ‘these three styles.’ in reliquo ejus apparatu Alexander 
t Ambitionis honos, et opes, et cepit scrinium unguentorum. Plin. 
foeda voluptas, Haec tria &c. Johan. Nat. Hist. xiii. 1. [weddvo pvydbev 
Bapt. Mantuanus, in Carmine de Baovdeim. Auschyl. Agam. 95.] 


Vita D. Ludov. Morbioli Bononien- { Optatus ii. 25. [David] dum 
sis. Opp. il. 222. Anty. 1576. timuit oleum, servavit inimicum. 
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thens indeed, in imitation of the Hebrews, as many other of 
their rites came in upon that account; but among the Hebrews, 
by special appointment from God Himself. Insomuch as some 
interpreters* conceive it not improbable, that Solomon in this 
place might have respect to those regal and sacerdotal anoint- 
ings. But above all, thirdly, ointments were the special 
emblems and expressions of mirth and jollity; and therefore 
were used in entertainments and at feasts. [Testimonies hereof 
from the writings of poets and historians, both Greek and 
Latin, in great abundance, besides that I find them ready col- 
lected by sundry learned menJ, are of themselves obvious every- 
where. But finding store enough also in the Holy Scripture, 
I need not recite any other.] There we read of the oil of joy, Is. lxi. 3. 
and the oil of gladness. When thou fastest, saith our Saviour, Ps. xlv. 7. 
do not by an affected sullenness and sadness make ostentation 
of thy fasting, as hypocrites do; but unge caput, &c. make s. Matt. vi. 
semblance rather, by anointing thy head and washing thy face, '” < 
as if thou wert going to a feast; that so thou mayest be out of 
the reach of all temptation to vain-glory that way, while thou 
dost not appear to men tu fast. When David recordeth how 
bountifully God had dealt with him, and shewed him His good- 
ness plenteously, he setteth it forth in this manner; Thow hast Ps. xxiii. 5. 
prepared a table before me, thou hast anointed my head with 
oil, and my cup runneth over. To omit other places, hitherto 
tendeth that ironical speech of our Preacher to the epicure, Go Eccl.ix.7,8. 
thy way, eat thy bread with joy, and drink thy drink with a 
merry heart. Let thy garments be always white, another 
sign of rejoicing that, and let thy head lack no ointment. 
Riches, honours, pleasures! you see Ointment hath somewhat 
to do with them all, and so the word may well comprehend 
them all. 

13. Now then to enter into the comparison. 


First, all these §§. 13, 14- 


rst, as 


Ki 
ointments, even the most precious of them, are equally common peing ; 


x Pineda. [Comment. in Eccles. 
p- 645.) 

y V. Franc. Luisin. Parerg. ii. 16. 
[ap. Gruter. Thes. Crit. iii. p. 470. | 
Bochbius, Observ. in Ps. xxii. F. 
[§. 5. pp. 124, 5. Caeterum ‘ un- 
guentaria voluptas’ apud Veteres in 
magno erat pretio, ut in conviviis 
splendidissimis accumberent cum 


comis unguento delibutis. The title 
of this very rare book is: Johannis 
Bochii S. P. Q. Antverp. a Secretis 
in Psalmos Davidis Variae Observa- 
tiones, physicae, ethicae, politicae, et 
historicae. Item Prophetae Regii 
Vita, et alia nonnulla ad Psalmorum 
lucem. Antverpiae ex Offic. Plan- 
tin, ap. Joan. Moretum 1608. | 
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more pecu- to the good and bad. The worst of men may have as large a 
iar share in them as the best; the most notorious vicious liver, as 
the most eminently virtuous person. For though they be in 
truth secretly disposed by the most wise and just hand of 
a Divine Providence, yet to the outward appearance (and fur- 
ther our eye will not pierce) the dispensation of them seemeth 
to come from chance rather than justice, and fortune rather 
than merit. [This the Preacher took mto his consideration, 
and complaineth of it, as one of the great evils and vanities 
Eccl.ix.2,3. among those that are done under the sun, that all outward 
things come alike to all, and that there is one event to the 
righteous and to the wicked: and thence inferreth, that no 
man can know, so as to pronounce thereof with any certainty, 
whether he be in the love or hatred of God by all that is before 
him. If in respect of these outward things there be any dif- 
ference between the good and the bad, the advantage is rather 
on the worse side, bad men oftentimes having a larger portion 
thereof than good men have. Why the holy and wise God, the 
first cause of all things that happen, suffereth it so to be as to 
particulars, that is counsel to us, and we may not search into 
those secrets ; only we are assured in the general, that He doth 
it for just and gracious ends best known to Himself. But as to 
second causes, we see evidently reason enough to satisfy us why 
it should be likely to fall out thus rather than otherwise; if 
but in this, that wicked men, what worldly ends they propose 
to themselves they pursue to the utmost, not boggling* at any 
thing that they think may conduce to the obtaining of the 
same, be it right or wrong; whereas godly and virtuous men 
make conscience both of end and means, and will neither pitch 
upon any unworthy end, nor adventure upon any unlawful 
means.| Hath it not been always seen, and still is, and ever 
will be, more or less, to the world’s end, that extorting usurers, 
oppressing landlords, unconscionable traders, corrupt magis- 
trates, and griping officers, have gotten together the greatest 
wealth, and most abounded in riches? That obsequious flat- 
terers, temporizing sycophants, perfidious traitors, bold and 


* “bogegling,’ hesitating. So Shak- 11. See the Preface to Potter’s 
speare, All’s well that ends well, Letter to Vicars, in the Cambridge 
y. 3. Antony and Cleopatra, iii. ‘Tracts on Predestination, 1719. 
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insolent intruders, bribing and simoniacal chafferers*, have 
climbed up the highest rounds of civil and ecclesiastical prefer- 
ments? That men of base and unmanly condition, rather to be 
called beasts than men, if not monsters rather than either of 
both, such as some of the old Assyrian and Persian monarchs, 
and after them some of the Roman emperors were, have sur- 
feited of pleasures to the full, and wallowed in all manner of 
luxury and sensuality? Worthless and wicked men may swim 
up to the chin in rivers of oil, and have their heads and beards, 
yea, and the very skirts of their garments too, bedrenched in 
great abundance with the choicest of these outward ointments. 
14. But a good Name is peculium bonorwm. Gracious and 
virtuous men have a more special interest, a kind of peculiarity 
in it, as being, in the ordinary course of God’s providence, the 
proper effect, and, by His good blessing, for the most part the 
most certain temporal reward of virtue and piety. S¢ qua Phil. iv. 8. 
virtus, si qua laus, saith the Apostle; Jf there be any virtue, 
of there be any praise. As if there could be no praise where 
there is no virtue; no more than there can be a shadow2, 
where there is no body to cast it. It was by faith, and the 
fruits of faith, that the elders obtained a good report. The Heb. xi. 2. 
projectors of the tower of Babel aimed by that building to get 
themselves a Name; and so they did; but that Name was Gen. xi. 4. 
Babel, a name of confusion, little comfort or honour to them. Gen. xi. 9. 
Many men are ambitious of a great Name, and sometimes they 
get it too: as he that set Diana’s temple on fire only to be 
talked of*. But a great Name is one thing, and a good Name 
another. Greatness may get a man a great Name, but good- 
ness only a good Name. You that are great men, if you be not 
good withal, do what you can for the preservation of your 
Name and memory, use all your best wit and art, spend the 
most costly perfumes and precious ointments you have about 
it: when you have done your utmost endeavours, we may 
justly put that rebuke upon you which the disciples did un- 


justly upon the good woman in the Gospel, Quorsum perditios. Matt. 
xxvi. 8, 

* «chafferers,’ traffickers. So Dry- b. . . et quidem quod petierat, 

den, Character of a good Parson, assecutus est. De Pausania [Ma- 

‘To chaffer for preferment with his cedone} Valer. Max. vill. 14. 

gold.’ See below, Sermon vii. §.8. ©... voto adipiscendae fame 
a Gloria umbra virtutis est. Se- latioris. Solinus, 40. 3. 

neca Ep. 79. 
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haec? Whereunto serveth this waste? Oleum et operam: 
you shall not be able, after all this expense of oil and toil, to 
preserve your names from stench and putrefaction. It is 
Prov. x. 7, nothing but godliness and righteousness that can do that. The 
memorial of the gust (when envy and calumny have done their 
worst to blast it) shall yet be blessed: but the name of the 
wicked (when hypocrisy and flattery have done their best to 
prevent it) shall rot notwithstanding. A good Name then is 
therefore first more excellent than any precious Ointment, 
either in the letter or metaphor, because less common. 
§§.15,16. 15. Compare, secondly, the delight and comforts and con- 
Co oie tents of both, and see the issue. Oils and ointments do give 
pee exceeding great delight to the Senses, 80 as scarce any one 
kind of thing more: which perhaps might be some cause why 
Solomon should here make choice of them, rather than any 
other things, whereby to express outward and sensual pleasures. 
And this they do by three distinct qualities, whereby they 
affect three distinct senses. The qualities are, laevor, nitor, 
odor: the senses affected therewith, feeling, seeing, smelling. 
The first quality is laevor; a kind of gentle softness, and 
smoothness, and supple glibbiness, wherewith the touch is much 
delighted. Upon which quality David the father, and Solomon 
the son, do both reflect in those proverbial speeches of theirs: 
Ps. ly. 2r. where speaking, the one, of flattering dissemblers, saith, Mollite 
super oleum, their words are softer than oil, the other, of the 
Prov. v. 3. whorish woman, saith, her lips drop like a honeycomb; and 
her mouth is smoother than oil. The second quality of oils 
and ointments is nétor, a kind of brightness and varnish, which 
they cast upon other bodies, making them look fresh and 
glister ; which quality taketh the eye and affecteth the sight. 
As colours laid in oil have graceful verdure and lustre beyond 
those that are not so laid. Of which quality the Psalmist 
maketh special mention, where, describing the manifold works 
of God, among other things he saith, that God bringeth food 
out of the earth, as, namely*, wine to make glad the heart of 
Ps. civ. 15. man, and ot! to make him a cheerful countenance, or, as our 
last Translation hath it, somewhat nearer the letter, but to the 
same sense, to make his face to shine. Their third quality is 
odor ; the sweet fragrancy which they send forth round about 


* See below, Serm. vi. §. 27. 
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them to a good distance, which maketh them wondrous pleasant 
to the smell. The poets therefore sometimes call ointments 
and perfumes odours‘ in the abstract, as if they were nothing 
else but smell. To this quality do refer those reciprocal 
speeches in the Canticles, of the spouse to her well-beloved in 
the first chapter, Because of the savour of thy good ointments Cant. i. 3. 
therefore do the virgins love thee; and of him again to her, in 
the fourth chapter, How fair is thy love, my sister, my spouse ! Cant. iv.to. 
how much better is thy love than wine! and the smell of thine 
ointments than all spices! When Mary poured out her costly 
spikenard on Christ’s feet, the story telleth us, that all theS. John xii. 
house was filled with the odour of the ointment. 3; 

16. Ointments then are good and pleasant. But as Aristotle 
sometime pronounced of the Rhodian and Lesbian wine, when 
he had tasted of both, that the Rhodian was good too, but the 
Lesbian was the pleasanter¢; so it may as reasonably be pro- 
nounced in the present contest, that though the precious Oint- 
ment be good and pleasant in his kind, yet the good Name for 
goodness and pleasantness is far beyond it. For whereas the 
precious Ointment, though it have in it much variety of plea- 
sure in regard of the three now-mentioned qualities, yet can 
it bring all that delight no further than to the outward senses 
of touch, sight, and smell. 
it shall enter like oil into his bones, it is perhaps rather to be Ps. cix. 18. 
understood as an hyperbolical expression, than to be taken 


As for that passage in Psalm cix, 


as exactly true in rigore loquendi. But as for a good Name, 


that pierceth further than either bones or marrow: it entereth 
into the inner man, and bringeth rejoicing to the very heart 
and soul. A good report maketh the bones fat, saith Solomon; Prov.xv.13. 
and that, I ween, is another-gates* matter than to make the 
face to shine. This for Then for those other 


outward things, which for some respects, I told you, might be 


material oil. 


4 Perfusus liquidis urget odori- 
bus. Hor. Carm. I. v. 

€ Utrumque oppido bonum sed 
ndlav 6 AéoBios. [Id ubi dixit, ne- 
mini fuit dubium, quin, lepide simul 
et verecunde, successorem illa voce 
sibi, non vinum delegisset. Is erat 
e Lesbo Theophrastus, suavitate 
homo insigni linguae pariter atque 
vitae.]| A. Gell. Noct. Attic. xiii. 5 


[See Blakesley’s Life of Aristotle, 
p-96.] 

* © another-gates,’ another kind 
of. Cf. ad Clerum iii. §.15. Gate 
is given as equivalent to way in the 
Promptorium Parvulorum. Other- 


gates occurs in Shakspeare, Twelfth 


Night, v. 1; and in Hudibras, I. iii. 
42. So also in Spenser, algates, 
always, every way. 
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also comprehended under the name of ointments; riches, ho- 
nours, and worldly pleasures; alas! how poor and sorry com- 
fortsf are they to a man that hath forfeited his good Name ; 
that liveth in no credit nor reputation; that groaneth under 
the contempt, and reproach, and infamy of every honest or 
but sober man! Whereas he that by godly and virtuous 
actions, by doing justice, and exercising mercy, and ordering 
himself and his affairs discreetly, holdeth up his good Name 
and reputation, hath that yet to comfort himself withals, and 
to fill his bones as with marrow and fatness; though encom- 
passed otherwise with many outward wants and calamities }. 
Without which, even life itself would be unpleasant, I say not 
to a perfect Christian only, but even to every ingenuous moral 
man. The worthier sort of men among the heathens would 
have chosen rather to have died the most cruel deaths than to 
have lived infamous under shame and disgrace. And do not 
those words of St. Paul show that he was not much otherwise 
minded? Jt were better for me to die, than that any man 
should make my glorying voidi. Thus a good Name is better 
than any precious Ointment, take it as you will, properly or 
tropically, because it yieldeth more solid content and satis- 
faction to him that enjoyeth it than the other doth. 


1 Cor.ix.15. 


§§.17,18. 17. Compare them, thirdly, in those performances where- 
Ske fo unto they enable us. Oils and ointments, by a certain pene- 
porier trative faculty that they have, being well chafed in, do supple 
Bice >the joints‘, and strengthen the sinews very much!, and thereby 


greatly enable the body for action, making it more nimble and 
vigorous than otherwise it would be. Whence it was that 
among the Greeks, and from their example among the Romans, 
and in other nations, those that were to exercise arms, or other 
feats of activity, in their solemn games, especially wrestlers™, 
did usually by frictions and anointings prepare and fit their 


fro yap (nv pa) Kad@s, péeyas 16- 
vos. Eurip. Hecub. [375.-| 

& Tamen, dum existimatio est in- 
tegra, facile consolatur honestas 
egestatem. Cic. pro Quinct. [49. | 

h Kgo si bonam famam mihi ser- 


vasso sat ero dives. Plaut. Mostel. 
as 


6 & bdBios, dy haya KatéyovT 


dyadai. Pind. Olymp. vii. [10.] 


k Ut corpus unctione recreavi. 
Senec. Epist. 53. 


17d Gheyppa... poorixor [Av] rod 

I \ > f .y ? , 
O@PATOS, KAL EVTOVLIAY TLYA €EVETFOLN- 
gato Tois pedeot. Joach. Camerar. 
Problem. Decur. viii. 1. [ap. Gruter. 
Thes. Crit. iv. 63.] 


m Exercent patrias oleo labente 
palaestras. Virgil. Aen. iii. [28r. | 
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bodies for those athletic performances, to do them with more 
agility and less weariness. [Insomuch as Chrysostom and other 
Greek Fathers almost every where use the words dAefpew and 
adeiperOar, not only when they speak of those preparatory 
advantages, such as are prayer, fasting, meditation of Christ’s 
sufferings, or of the joys of Heaven, and the like, wherewith 
Christians may fortify and secure themselves, when they are 
to enter the combat with their spiritual enemies; but more 
generally to signify any preparing or fitting of a person for 
any manner of action whatsoever. | 

18. But how much more excellent then is a good Name! 
which is of such mighty consequence and advantage for the 
expediting of any honest enterprise that we take in hand, 
either in our Christian course or civil life in this world. It is 
an old saying, taken up indeed in relation to another matter 
somewhat distant from that we are now treating of; but it 
holdeth no less true in this than in that other respect: Duo 
quum faciunt idem, non est idem*. Let two men speak the 
same words, give the same advice, pursue the same business, 
drivet the same design, with equal right, equal means, equal 
diligence, every other thing equal; yet commonly the success 
is strangely different, if the one be well thought of, and the 
other labour of an ill Name. So singular an advantage is it, 
for the crowning of our endeavours with good success, to be 
in a good Name. If there be a good opinion held of us, and 
our names once up, whether we deserve it or no; whatsoever 
we do is well taken; whatsoever we propose is readily enter- 
tained; our counsels, yea, and rebukes too, carry weight and 
authority with them. By which means we are enabled, if we 
have but grace to make that good use thereof, to do the more 
good°, to bring the more glory to God, to give better counte- 
nance to His truth, and to good causes and things. Whereas, 
on the other side, if we be in an ill NameP, whether we deserve 


* Tdem duo quum faciunt, non 
tamen est idem. Ceuteh Florilegium 
Ethico-Politicum, i. 39. See Serm. 
Me Qo@ee 

N Adyos yap ek 7 adokovyTwy iay, 
Kak Tov SoKotvyT@y, avTos, OV TavTOY 
o$éver. Hurip. in Hecub. [291. | 

+ ‘drive.’ In the first Ed. ‘ drive 
at the same design.’ 

© Nec vero negligenda est fama; 


nec mediocre telum ad res gerendas 
existimare oportet benevolentiam ci- 
vium. Cic. de Amicit. [61.] 

P Ti dd€av tis THY EavTOv KaTaL- 
oxvvas, mavtaxyov ourdy aypnotos 
fora, Kal ovdev peya kepOavar Svyn- 
cerat, [Kiv peyada TvxoL KatopOar. | 
Chrysostom. tom. (ed. Savil.) vi. 
Orat. 17. [p. 222, 29; ed. Bened. 
tom. i. p. 239, B.] 
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it or no, all our speeches and actions are ill interpreted; no 
man regardeth much what we say or do; our proposals are 
suspected ; our counsels and rebukes, though wholesome and 
just, scorned and kicked at: so as those men we speak for, 
that side we adhere to, those causes we defend, those busi- 
nesses we manage, shall lie under some prejudice, and be like 
to speed the worse, for the evil opinion that is held of us. We 
know well it should be otherwise: Non quis, sed quid. As 
the magistrate that exerciseth public judgment should lay aside 
all respect of the person, and look at the cause only, so should 
we all, in our private judgings of other men’s speeches and 
actions, look barely upon the truth of what they say, and the 
goodness of what they do, and accordingly esteem of both; 
neither better nor worse, more or less, for whatsoever fore- 
conceits we may have of the person. Otherwise how can we 

S. James ii. avoid the charge of having the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ, 

Fs the Lord of glory, with respect of persons? But yet, since 
men are corrupt4, and will be partial this way, do we what we 
can; and that the world and the affairs thereof are so much 
steered by opinion’; it will be a point of godly wisdom in us 
so far to make use of this common corruption as not to dis- 
advantage ourselves, for want of a good Name and good opinion, 
for the doing of that good (whilst we live here among men 
subject to such frailties) which we should set our desires and 
bend our endeavours to do. And so a good Name 1s better 
than a good Ointment, in that it enableth us to better and 
worthier performances. 


§. 19. 19. Compare them, fourthly, in their extensions; and that 
fowthly, both for place and time. For place first. That quality of the 


larger ex- three before-mentioned, which especially setteth a value upon 
ae ointments, advancing their price and esteem more eminently 
place ; than any other consideration, is their smell; those being ever 
held most precious, and of greatest delicacy, that excel that 

way. And herein is the excellency of the choicest aromatical 
ointments, that they do not only please the sense, if they be 

held near to the organ, but they do also disperse the fragrance 

of their scent round about them to a great distance. Of the 

4 Tpdmos eof 6 reibwyv rod he- ¥ xuptoratny exer thy tiotw TO 

yovros, ov Aéyos. Menander [ap. nOos. Arist. Rhet. I. [ii. 4.] In 


Stobaeum, Serm. 37.19. Meineke, homine virtutis opinio valet pluri- 
p. 201. | mum. Cic. in Topic. [77.] 
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sweetest herbs and flowers the smell is not much perceived 
unless they be held somewhat near to the nostril; but the 
smell of a precious Ointment will instantly diffuse itself into 
every corner, though of a very spacious room; as you heard 
but now of the spikenard poured on our Saviour’s feet. But. John xii. 
see how, in that very thing wherein the excellency of precious * 
ointments consisteth, a good Name still goeth beyond it. It is 
more diffusive, and spreadeth further. Of king Uzziah, so 
Jong as he did well and prospered, it is said, that his name 2 Chron. 
spread far abroad. And the Prophet saith of the people of aes 
Israel, in respect of her first comely estate, before such time 
as she trusted in her own beauty, and played the harlot, that 
her name went forth among the heathen for her beauty. Bzek.xvi.14. 
20. Besides, a good Name, as it reacheth further, so it last-§. 20. and 
eth longer than the most precious ointments ; and so it excelleth Tine: 
in the extension of time, as well as of place. As for riches, 
pleasures, honours, and whatsoever other delights of mortal 
men, who knoweth not of what short continuance they are? 
They many times take them wings and fly away from us, Prov. xxiii. 
leaving us behind to grieve for the loss. If it happen they > 
stay with us to the last (as seldom they do), yet then is the 
parting uncomfortable; we can neither secure them from the 
spoil of others, nor can they secure us from the wrath of God. 
However, part we must: if they leave not us whilst we live, 
sure enough we shall leave them when we die. It may be, 
when we are dead, some pious friend or other may bestow 
upon our carcases the cost of embalming with spices, odours, §. John xix. 
and ointments; as we see the custom was of old, both amongst 4% 
the heathens and the people of God. And those precious oint- 
ments may perhaps preserve our dead bodies some few months 
longer from putrefaction, than otherwise they would have en- 
dured. But at length, howsoever, the worm and the grave 
will prevail, and we shall turn, sooner or later, first to dirt, 
and then to dust. And here is the utmost extension, conti- 
nuance, and period of the most precious ointments, literal or 
metaphorical, the world can afford. 
21. But a good Name is a thing far more durable. _ It sel- g. a1. 
dom leaveth us, unless through some fault or neglect in our- 
selves, but continueth with us all our life long. At the hour 
of death also it standeth by us, and giveth some sweetening 
VOL. I. © 
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unto the bitterness of those last pangs’, when our consciences 
do not suggest to our expiring thoughts any thing to the con- 
trary, but that we shall die desired ; and that those that live by 
us, and survive us, will account our gain by that change to be 
their loss. Yea, and it remaineth after death, precious in the 
memories, and mouths, and ears of those that either knew us 
or had heard of us. Surely no ointments are so powerful to 
preserve our bodily ashes from corruption, as a good Name and 

Ecclus.xliv. report is to preserve our piety and virtue from oblivion. Their 

a bodies are buried in peace, but their Name liveth for ever- 
more. And upon this account expressly it is, that the same 

Ecclus. xli. Ecclesiasticus elsewhere, as you heard before, preferreth a 

= good Name, not only before the greatest riches, because it will 
outlast a thousand great treasures of gold, but even before life 
itself, yea, before a good life (at least in this, though in other 
respects it be below it, as but an appurtenance thereunto), that 

Verse 13- whereas a good life hath but a few days, a good Name possibly 
may endure for ever. 

§. 22. 22. Now lay all together that hath been said, that a good 
Name is a more peculiar blessing ; that it bringeth more solid 
content; that it enableth us more, and to more worthy per- 
formances ; that it is of greater extension both for place and 
time, reaching further and lasting longer than the most pre- 
cious ointments, either literally or metaphorically understood ; 
and then judge, if what Solomon hath here delivered in the 
Text, how great a paradox soever it may sound in the ears of 
a worldling, be not yet a most certain and clear truth, viz. that 
a good Name is better than a precious Ointment, and there- 
fore in all reason to be preferred by every understanding man 
before pleasures, riches, honours, or whatsoever other outward 
delights of worldly men. 

§.23. Yet 23. But it is needful you should be here admonished, lest 

ee what hath been hitherto said should be in any part either 

et ena mistaken or misapplied, that all this while I have spoken but 
of material ointments, and such other contentments as the out- 
ward things of this world can afford. The preeminence of a 
good Name thus far just, beware ye* make not unjust by over- 


_ 8 [Sed profecto] mors tum aequis- potest. Cic. Tusc. Disp. i. [45. 
simo animo oppetitur, quum suis 109. | 
se laudibus vita occidens consolari * ve.’ In the first Ed. ‘ you.” 
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stretching. For there is besides all these a spiritual Ointment 

also; an inward anointing, the anointing of the inner man, the 

soul and conscience, with the oil of the Spirit, the saving graces 

and sweet comforts of the Holy Ghost; that oil of gladness, Ps. xy. *, 

wherewith the Blessed Son of God was anointed above His 

fellows and without measure, and whereof all the faithful and 

elect children of God are in their measure His fellow-par- 

takers. Ye have an unction from the Holy One, saith St. 18.Johnii. 
John; and again, The anointing which ye have received of vane a 

Him abideth in you. This is a singular and right precious 
Ointment indeed, infinitely more to be preferred before a good 
Name than a good Name is to be preferred before other com- 
mon and outward omtments; the inseparable adjunct and evi- 
dence whereof is that a5 14%, which we usually call a good 
conscience. God forbid any man should so far tender his 
good Name as for the preservation of it to make shipwreck of 
the othert. Duae sunt res, conscientia et fama &c., saith 
St. Augustine": ‘Two things tliere are,’ saith he, ‘ whereof 
every man should be specially chary and tender, his conscience 
and his credit.’ But that of his conscience must be his first 
care; this of his name and credit must be content to come in 
the second place*. Let him first be sure to guard his con- 
science well, and then may he have a due regard of his good 
Name also. Let it be his first care to secure all within, by 
making peace with God and in his own breast: that done, but 
not before, let him look abroad if he will, and cast about as 
well as he can, to strengthen his reputation with and before 
the world. 

24. A very preposterous course, the mean while, is that which 
those men take that begin at the wrong end, making their 
consciences wait upon thei credit. Alas! that notwithstand- 
ing the clear evidence both of Scripture and reason to the 


ea) 


a2 a 


t Tpdkxous dwodecev adokias po- ximo tuo. Qui fidens conscientiae 
Bos. Plutarch. in Agid. §.2. [1.796 suae negligit famam suam crudelis 
B. Plutarch’s words are, dr@Aeoev est: maxime in loco isto positus, de 
ovx ovras éemOupia d6Ens dwerpos, quo dicit Apostolus scribens ad dis- 
os PdBos ddokias ex mpopdcews ovk cipulum suum, Circa omnes &c. 'Tit. 


adyevvovs Tepukas. | shire 
u Augustin. [Serm. 355. de Vita . 
: ! ‘ rue ter. » : 
et. Moribus Clericorum, tom. v. 1380 X76 b€ madeiy ed, Tp@tov dOwv 


B. Duae res sunt, Conscientia et «d © dxovew Sevrépa potpa. Pind. 
Fama. Conscientia tibi, Fama pro- Pyth.1.[99.] 
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contrary, after so many sharp reprehensions by the minister, 
so many strait prohibitions by the magistrate, there should 
yet be found among our gentry so many spirits of that despe- 
rate unchristian resolution, as, upon the slightest provoking 
word that but toucheth upon their reputation, to be ready 
either to challenge or to accept the duel: either of which to 
do must needs leave a deep sting in the conscience, if yet it be 
penetrable, and not quite seared up; since thereby they ex- 
pose themselves to the greatest hazard, if not mevitable neces- 
sity, of wilful murder either of themselves or their brethren ! 
2. Alas! that there should still be found amongst our clergy- 
men, that formerly being persuaded that our church-ceremonies 
and service were unlawful, and having, during such their per- 
suasion, preached against them openly before their congrega- 
tions as unlawful, but have been since convinced in their judg- 
ments of the lawfulness thereof, should yet withhold their 
conformity thereunto, and choose rather, not only to expose 
themselves to such mischiefs and inconveniences as that refusal 
may bring upon them, but to seem also to persist in their 
former errory to the great scandal of their people, and cheat- 
ing their own consciences, than, by acknowledging that they 
have erred, adventure the loss of that great reputation they 
had by their former opposition gained amongst their credulous 
followers! 3. Alas! that there should still be found among 
our people, men who being conscious to themselves of some 
secret wrongs done to their brethren in their worldly estate, 
by oppression, fraud, or other false dealing, do yet hold off 
from making them just restitution or other meet compensation 
for the same, and so become really cruel to their own con- 
sciences, whilst they are so fondly tender over their reputations 
with others, as rather to continue still dishonest in retaining, 
than acknowledge their former dishonesty in obtaining, those 
ill-gotten parcels ! 

§. 25. 25. But leaving all these to the judgment of God and their 

S.Lukexvi.own hearts, and to ruminate on that sad text, that which is 

a highly esteemed amongst men is abomination in the sight of 
God, for thee, Christian brother, whoever thou art, that shalt 
at any time be in a strait between two evils, shaken with doubt- 


y... ne pudorem poenitentiam- errorem. Quintil. Declam. 17. [ii. 
que fateamini, contumacia vindicatis p. 224. Lugd. Bat. 1665. | 
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ings and distractions what to do, when thy conscience and thy 
credit he both at stake together, [thou hast a ready resolution 
from the old maxim H malis minimum*. As the merchant in 
a storm throweth his dear commodities into the sea to save 
himself, so] do thou resolve to redeem thy conscience howso- 
ever, and at any rate, whatsoever betide thy credit. I forbid 
thee not to be tender of thy good Name; it is an honest care ; 
but I charge thee upon thy soul, to be more tender of thy 
conscience. 

26. This admonition premised, I shall now, with your pa-§. 26. 
tience, proceed to some inferences from what hath been deli- pire, 
vered concerning the excellency of a good Name, and what at. re Sin 
precious thing it is. But the more precious it is, the more im nes 
grievous, first, is their sin that seek to rob others of it. We ole eae 
read in Pliny, that there were some ointments in the shops in Name. 
his time, made of such costly ingredients4, (so great was the 
riot of those times,) that every pound weight was sold at four 
hundred Roman pence, which by computation (allowing to 
the Roman penny sevenpence-halfpenny of our coin) cometh 
to above twenty-two pounds English; which was a very great 
rate, especially considering the time wherein he lived, about 
fifteen hundred years ago. We wouldt all think that man 
had done a very foul robbery, that should have broken a shop, 
and carried thence any considerable quantity of such costly 
ware. And must we not then adjudge him a far worse thief, 
that injuriously taketh away a man’s good Name from himf, 
which we have heard to be in many respects far more precious 
than the most precious ointments can be? But murder is a 
felony of a higher degree than theft. Sometimes we pity 
thieves, but we detest murderers. Yet neither thieves nor 
murderers are more cruel and injurious than slanderers and 
backbiters, and talebearers, and whisperers, and false accusers 
are. Those bereave a man but of his livelihood, or at most 


* Aristotle, Eth. Nicom. IT. ix. 4. b Exceduntque quadringentos de- 
V. iii. 16. narios librae: tanti emitur voluptas 
z Conscientiae satisfiat: nil in fa- aliena, [etenim odorem qui gerit, 
mam laboremus. Senec. de Ira, iii. ipse non sentit.] Plin. Nat. Hist. 
ie 1g. a, 
ar ...pupov Bapuripov. S. Matt. a4 We would,’ so all five Edd. 
VAT a { Shakspeare’s Othello, iii. 3. 
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of his life; but these take that from him¢ which is justly more 
dear to him than either life or livelihood4. 

§. 27. 27. It were to be wished that all malicious and envious per- 
sons would lay this to heart, who seek to raise their own fame 
upon the ruin of their brother’s; whose daily endeavour it is, 
and daily practice, to raise scandalous reports of others, and to 
cast foul aspersions upon them without cause, to make their 
names unsavoury, and thereby to render their persons odious 
among such as will be ready to spread the report further, (and 
it is great odds they will do it with some addition of their own 
too®,) or otherwise make ill use of it to their prejudice. But 
since such mischievous persons will not or cannot learn to do 
better, having been long accustomed to do ill, no more than 
a leopard can change his spots, or a blackamore* his skin, it 
will concern us very much, not to suffer ourselves to become 
receivers to these thieves, or abettors to these murderers, by 
setting our ears wide open to their detractions; but rather to 
suspect him as an imp of Satan, that delighteth in Satan’s 

Rey. xii.ro. office, in being an accuser of his brethren. 

§. 28. 28. Secondly, how distant are they from Solomon’s judg- 

Il. The 0 3 9 

Folly of ment, that value any outward thing in the world (it may be 

oe oe some little sordid gainf, or some petty t slippery preferment, or 

outward some poor fruitless pleasure) at a higher rate than they do 
eee ms 3 their good Name, which Solomon here so much preferreth 

Name. before them all! 1°. The covetous worldling, so he may but 
lade himself fast enough with thick clay, what careth he what 
men say or think of hims? Call him churl, miser, caitiff, wretch, 
or what else they thnk good; at mihi plaudo ipse domih, 


‘Tush,’ saith he, ‘let them say on: the fox fareth best when 


¢ Ergo linguas vestras acuistis in Cranmer, and Parker: Ethiopian, 
gladios, quas movistis in mortes,non Douay, printed a year before our 
corporum, sed honorum: jugulastis, authorized Version. 


non membra, sed nomina. Optatus, f dvacyvrria, Cis Woyijs tropo- 
ii. [ 24. | untixn ado€élas, evexa Képdous. Plato. 


d...in maledicto plus infamiae [Defin. iii. 416.] 
quam in manu, in infamia plus poe- +e petty Tn the RreHacn eee 
nae { dicimus, | quam in morte. Quin- Dey sna me JY oad speties 
til. Instit. vi. 2. [23. & ... quid enim salvis infamia 

© ldOacr yap of dvOpemor moda- nummis? Juvenal. Sat. 1.[48.] .. tu- 
mractavew as av TaparkdBoct dnpas. nicam mihi malo lupini, Quam s1 me 
Procl. in Hesiod. [Opp. et Di. 758.] toto laudet vicinia pago. Ibid. Sat. 

* Jerem. xiii. 23: the blacke More, 14-[153-] 

Geneva: man of Inde, Coverdale, h Hor. Sat. i. 1. [66.] 
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he is cursed.’ If this man be a wise man, (as himself thinketh 

none wiser,) sure then Solomon was not so wise a man as he 

is taken for, to say as he doth, A good Name is rather to be Prov. xxii. 
chosen than great riches. 2°. The ambitious man, that panteth ™ 

after preferment, what regardeth he, though all the world 

should tax him of flattery, of bribery, of calumny, of treachery, 

of perjury, so he can but climb up to the step at which he 

aimed, and from which he knoweth not how soon he may be 

jostled off by another as ambitious as himself? 3°: The luxu- 

rious wanton, the prodigal gamester, the glutton, drunkard, or 

other voluptuous beast in any kind, when once emboldened in 

his ways, sitteth him down in the seat of the scorner ; laugheth (Ps. i. 1.] 
at all mankind that will not run with him to the same excess 1S. Pet. iv. 
of riot ; resolveth (against whatsoever dislikes sober men be- 4s 

wray of his exorbitances) to take his own pleasure howsoever, 

and then let others talk theirs*; bestoweth a nickname, or 
perhaps a rhyme or two, upon those that censure him; and 

then, as if he had stabbed them dead, and the day were his, 

he insulteth like a conqueror, and thinketh he hath now quit 

himself sufficiently for the loss of his reputation. 

29. Quid facias illi? Without more than the ordinary ¢. 29. 
mercy of God, in awakening their consciences by some imme- 
diate work of His own, desperate is the condition of all these 
men. [Shame is the most powerful curbi to restrain men from 
such vicious excesses as are of evil report; and reproof sea- 
sonably, lovingly, and discreetly tendered, the most proper 
instrument to work shame in those that have done amiss. 
What hope is there then, as to human endeavours and the use 
of ordinary means, to reclaim such men from the pursuit of 
their vicious lusts, as are once grown retchless inf their good 
names? sith they grow also therewithal shameless in sin, and 
harden their foreheads against all reproof. Hyo illum perdi- 
tum duco, cui quidem pervit pudork: «He is but a lost man, 

* ‘talk theirs.’ In the first Ed. ‘retchless of.’ retchless, the old or- 

‘ take their’s.’ thography of rechless. Cf. Sermon iit. 

i... moderatrix cupiditatum vere- §.11. So in the Seventeenth Article, 
cundia. Cic. de Fin. ii. [? 19. 60. ‘rechlessness of most unclean liv- 
temperantia, quae est moderatio cu- ing,’ impurissimae vitae securitatem. 


piditatum : or, Tusc. Quaest. v.14. ‘The Edition of 1686, in this place, 
42. temperantia ... moderatrix om- has the less correct form, wretchless. 


nium commotionum. | k Plaut. in Bacchid. 3. 3. [81. Ego 
+ ‘retchless in.’ In the first Ed. illum periisse.. . | 
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that hath lost all shame!l; there being then nothing left to 
keep him back from rushing headlong into all manner of 


Prov. xxix. wickedness. And he that being often reproved hardeneth his 
a neck, must needs be destroyed without remedy; inasmuch as 
that which is the last and likeliest remedy to preserve him 
from destruction, to wit reproof, hath, by his wilful neglect, in 
not making use of it, proved ineffectual to him. ] 
Brea 30. Thirdly, the valuableness of a good Name in the Judg- 
itisnot ment of so wise a person as Solomon was, may sufficiently 
eek inform us of the weakness of that plea, which is so often taken 
he can sa- up for our own justification, and to put by the wholesome ad- 
ee He monitions of our friends, when we are dealt withal for the 
science in reforming or forbearing some things in our practice, which if 
wat he they be not evil, yet are ill-coloured™, look suspiciously, and 
1 Thess. v. carry in their faces some resemblance and appearance of evil, 
gi and for which we hear not well. It is an usual plea™ with us 
in such cases, that, so long as we stand clear in our own con- 
sciences, and are sure our hearts are honest, we are not to 
regard the speeches and censures of men®. There is a time, 
indeed, and there are cases, wherein such a plea will hold good. 
When men shall go about, by proposing disgraces, to fright us 
out of any part of that duty that by virtue of our general or 
S. Luke vi. particular calling lieth upon us; or shall endeavour to put 
ea out our names as evil from amongst men, for having done but 
that which was our bounden duty to do: in such like cases we 
may seasonably comfort ourselves in our own innocency?P, fly 
for refuge, against the injuries of tongues, into our own con- 
sciences, as into a castle; there repose ourselves with security, 
disregarding the reproaches of evil men, and professing with 
1 Cor. iv. 3. 


St. Paul, that with us it is a very small matter to be judged 
of them, or of man’s gudgment. 


1 Aidas © oixopéevn mavtav yeve- 
reipa kakioroy. Greg. Naz. Carm.56. 
ad Olympiad. [tom. ii. 133 A. ] 

m Malum, aut male coloratum. 
Bernard. de Consider. iii. [4. ‘The 
words of S. Bernard are, ‘ Puta tibi 
non licere, etsi aliis fortasse liceat, 
quidquid male fuerit coloratum.’ | 

1 Nec paratum habeas illud e tri- 
vio; Sufficit mihi conscientia mea: 
non curo quid de me loquantur ho- 


mines. Hieron. Epist. 11. [123. ed. 
Vallars. tom. i. 906 B.] 


° Td cL06 Oapov & 
0 ouverdds pov Kabapoy ecto, 
kal travres pe StaBaddéeracav. Chry- 
sost. Orat. 2. in Annam. [tom. iv. 


720 B.] 


P Nec in ea re, quid aliis videatur, 
mihi puto curandum. Mea mihi 
conscientia pluris est, quam omnium 
sermo. Cie. ad Attic. xii. 28. 
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31. But where we may do more, we are not to think its. 31. 
enough to satisfy our own consciences’; but we are to endeavour, 
as much as in us lieth, to stop the mouths, or at leastwise to 
manifest our uprightness to the consciences of others. What 2 Cor. v.11. 
else meant St. Peter to exhort Christians that they should have 
their conversation honest among the Gentiles ? Or St. Paul so 18. Pet. ii. 
frequently and earnestly to fall upon the point of scandal? or '” 
to be so careful in his own person, to provide things honest, 
not only in the sight of God, but in the sight of men also ? or 2 Cor. viii. 
to stir up others to good things by arguments drawn as well *™ 
from praise as virtue, from fame as conscience? as you shall 
find them mixedly thrown together in the heap, Finally bre- 
thren, saith he, whatsoever things are true, (that is taken from 
conscience,) whatsoever things are honest, (that from fame,) 
whatsoever things are just, whatsoever things are pure, (those 
from conscience again,) whatsoever things are lovely, what- 
soever things are of good report, (those again from fame,) think 
on these things. To say then, as sometimes we do, when we Phil. iv. 8. 
are told that such or such doings will be little to our credit ; 
that other men are not to be judges of our consciences, but we 1 Cor.x. 29. 
stand or fall to our own Master, and if we do otherwise than Rom. xiv.4. 
well, it is we, not they, that must answer for it, &c., I say, 
these are no good answers. If men were of St. Augustine’s 
mind, in his book De Bono Viduitatis*, (if that book be his,) 
they would not give them the hearing, Non audiendi sunt, Se. 
It is confessed even by heathens, that for a man wholly to dis- 
regard what estimation others have of him, is not only arro- 
gancy and cruelty, but stupidity too’. 


r Non satis est, tuum te officium 
fecisse, si non id fama adprobat? 
Terent. Phorm. iy. 5.[12.] Apostolici 
et precepti est, et exempli, ut ha- 
beamus rationem non conscientiae 
tantum, sed etiam famae. Hieron. 
(vel Paulin.) Ep. 14. ad Celantiam, 
[ Ep. 148. 1099 D. ed. Vallars., who 
conjectures that it was written by 
Sulpicius Severus. The Benedictine 
editors follow Erasmus in attributing 
it to Paulinus. | 

* Cap. 22. tom. vi. 384 G. Non 
audiendi sunt, sive viri sancti, sive 
feminae, quando reprehensa in aliquo 


negligentia sua, per quam fit ut in 
malam veniant suspicionem, unde 
suam vitam longe abesse sciunt, 
dicunt sibi coram Deo sufficere con- 
scientiam, existimationem hominum 
non impudenter solum, verum etiam 
crudeliter contemnentes. ‘The ge- 
nuineness of this ‘l’ract is maintain- 
ed by the Benedictine editors against 
the doubts of Erasmus, Pamelius, 
and Lindanus. 

8 ,,. negligere quid de se quisque 
sentiat, non solum arrogantis est, 
sed etiam dissoluti. Cic. de Off. 1. 
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Se ee 32. Lastly, sith a good Name is a thing so precious, it should 
ought to be be the great care of every one of us, next the care of our souls, 
: cet Ne to keep that unstained, that so we may be blameless as well 
preserving a8 harmless, carrying ourselves as the sons of God without 
ee rebuke, though we live in the midst of never so crooked, per- 
Phil. ii.15. verse, and untoward a generation. Scandalous behaviour will 
Eccl. x.1. render our names unsavoury, as dead flies cause the ointment 
of an apothecary to send forth a stinking savour. Apothe- 
caries, we see, are very choice over their precious confections 
therefore, to preserve them from taint and putrefaction. Shall 
not a Christian be as wise and chary in his generation as a 
Gen. xxxiv. Shopkeeper in his? to keep the ointment of his good Namet 
Exod.v,o1,/rom stench and rottenness, which is so incomparably more 
1Sam. xiii. precious than the others are. Truly I see not why every 
Ss honest godly man should not strive as earnestly, and with as 
good hope, to have every man’s good word, as he should to 
live in peace with every man. You well know what the Apostle 
Rom.xii.18. saith for that, If 7t be possible, so much as in you lieth, have 
peace with all men. That is not solely in our own power, nay it 
is a thing scarce possible, else the 7f were needless: so is this 
too. But yet somewhat we may do towards it, and possibly by 
our good endeayours obtain it in a competent measure, (else 
the exhortation were bootless,) and so we may do in this too. 
§. 33. 33. To excite our care the more hereunto, (although the 
ee excellency of the thing itself, whereof we have spoken so much 
consiper- already, might alone suffice, if it were seriously considered,) yet 
ATIONS. . . . 
L. That it consider further. First, That the preservation of our good 
en. Name is a duty, which by the law of nature, and the law of 
duty. charity (and whatsoever belongeth to either of these is the 
very * Law of God) we are obliged unto. God hath ingrafted 
in our nature, as a spurt to virtuous and laudable actions, an 
appetency of praise and glory": and expecteth that we should 
make use of it accordingly, so far as it may be servient to those 
ends for which He gave it, and so as it be withal subservient 
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1S. Pet, iv, &° His glory that gave it. And the law of charity, binding us 


17. to honour all men, and to preserve the just reputation of our 
t Odor pro fama ponitur. Schind- the spur which the clear spirit doth 
ler. Lex. in wa, &e. raise.’ 
*<the very.’ In the first Ed. u Trahimur omnes laudis studio ; 
“of the very.’ et optimus quisque maxime gloria 


+ Cf. Milton’s Lycidas. ‘Fame is ducitur. Cic. pro Archia. [26. | 
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meanest neighbour, must consequently bind us to do ourselves 
right in the point of honour: forasmuch as we also, as men, 
are included in that generality. Yea, and that @ fortiori too; 
inasmuch as the duty of charity to be performed to ourselves, 
is to be the rule and measure of that charity which we owe to 
our neighbour: [and it is not supposable, that he that hath 
little care of his own, should be meetly tender of his brother’s 
reputation. | 

34. Consider, secondly, as but now I touched, that it is partly §. 34. 
in our own power what other men shall speak and think of us. ee 
Not that we are lords either of their tongues or thoughts; for bags, 
men generally, and wicked men especially, challenge a property in it. 
in these two things, as absolute lords within ne ‘Our 
tongues are our own,’ say they, ‘and thought is free.’ But that Psal. xii. 4 
we may, if we behave ourselves with godly diseretion, win good 
report, even from those that in their hearts wish no good to 
us; or at least put such a muzzle upon their tongues, that 
whereas they would with all their hearts speak evil of us as of 
evil doers, they shall not dare for shame to accuse our good x S. Pet. iii. 
conversation in Christ. For who is he that will harm you, pe 
saith St. Peter, if ye be followers of that which is good ? as if Verse 13. 
he had said, men that have any shame left in them will not 
lightly offer to do you any harm, or to say any harm by you*, 
unless by some miscarriage or other of your own you give 
them the advantage. The old saying, that every man is for- 
tunae suae faber, and so famae* too, is not altogether without 
truth and reason. For seldom doth a man misearry in the 
success of his affairs in the world, or labour of an ill Name, but 
where himself by some sinful infirmity or negligence, some 
rashness, credulity, indiscretion, or other oversight, hath made 
a way open for it. This I note the rather, because it falleth 
out not seldom to be the fate or fault of very good men, biassed 
too much by self-love and partiality, to impute such crosses 
and disgraces as they sometimes meet withal, wholly to the 

* “by you,’ i.e. against you, as mons, p. 485. Cf. 1 Cor. iv. 4. 
in Shakspeare, Love’s Labour Lost, X Kakds dkovew mpos o€ €oTt, Kal 
iy. 3. ‘I would not have him know d)das. Apostol. Byzant. in Paroem. 
so much by me.’ So in Strype’s [Cent.10. 82. See Appius Caecus 
Memorials of Cranmer, bk. i. ch. 8. quoted in Sallust, Epist.2.ad Caesar, 
‘that he knew no vices by none of de Rep. Ord. §.1. Sed res docuit, 
the bishops of Rome.’ Bp. Hacket, id verum esse, quod in carminibus 


‘as if you knew enough by yourself Appius ait, fabrum esse quemque 
to provoke all that vengeance.’ Ser- fortunae. | 
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injuries of wicked men; which, if they would search narrowly 
at home, they might perhaps find reason enough sometimes to 
impute, at least in part, unto themselves. When, by busy 
intermeddling where they need not, by their heat, violence, 
and intemperance of spirit in setting on those things they 
would fain have done, or opposing those things they would 
fain hinder; by their too much stiffness or peremptoriness 
either way concerning the use of indifferent things, without due 
consideration of times, places, persons, and other circum- 
stances; by partaking with those they think well of, so far as 
to the justifying of their very errors and exorbitances, and 
denying on the other side to such as are not of their own way 
such fair and just respects, as to men of their condition are in 
common civility due; or by some other like partialities and 
excesses, they provoke opposition against themselves, their 
persons, and good names, from such men especially as do but 
wait an opportunity, and would greedily apprehend any occa- 
sion, to do them some displeasure or disgrace. 
§. 35. 35. That it may be otherwise, and better with you, beloved, 
ponder well I beseech you what our Solomon wrote long since, 
Prov. xix.3. The foolishness of man perverteth his way, and his heart 
Sretteth against the Lord ; or, which cometh to one, against 
such persons as the Lord is pleased to make use of as His rods 
wherewith to give him due protection. Neither cast off this 
care of your good names by any pretensions of impossibility, 
which is another topic of sophistry wherewith Satan teaches us 
to cheat ourselves. It is indeed, and I confess it, something a 
hard thing, and not simply rév é¢’ juiv, to have every man’s 
38.John good word, but I may not yield it impossible. Demetrius hath 
ar good report of all men, and of the truth itself, saith St. John. 
Do you what in you lieth towards it; and if then men will yet 
be unjust, and speak evil of you undeservedly, you have your 
comforts in God and in Christ; and some comfort also in the 
testimony of your own hearts, that you have faithfully done 
what was to be done on your part to prevent it, and by walking 
2Cor.xi.12. honestly and wisely, to cut off occasion from them that seek 
occasion. But so far as you have been wanting to yourselves 
in doing your part, so much you take off, both from their 
blame y, and from your own comfort. It concerneth you to 


y Frustra irascimur obtrectatori- materiam ministramus. Hieron. Ep. 
bus nostris, si eis ipsi obtrectandi 14. [148. ed. Vallars. i099 F.] 
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have a great care of preserving your good names, because by 
your care you may do much in it. 

36. Consider thirdly, that a good Name is far easier kept §. 36. 
than recovered. Men that have had losses in sundry kinds, cia 
have in time had some reparations. Sampson’s locks were lost is of 
shorn off, but grew again: Job’s goods and cattle driven, but pee 
restored again: the widow’s child dead, but revived again: the 
sheep and the groat* in the Parable lost, but found again. But 
the good Name? once lost, the loss is little better than des- 
perate?. He had need be a good gamester, they say, and to 
have very good fortune too, that is to play an after-game of 
reputation. The shipwreck of a good Name, though in most 
and the most considerable respects it be incomparably less, yet 
in this one circumstance it is in some sort even greater than 
the shipwreck of a good conscience. The loss there may be 
recovered again by repentance, which is tabula secunda post 
naufragium?: as in Acts xxvii, some on boards, and some on Acts xxvii. 
broken pieces of the ship, got all safe to land. But when our an 
good names are shipwrecked, all is so shattered in pieces, that 
it will be hard to find so much as a board or plank to bring us 
ashore. And the reason of the difference is manifest : which is 
this. When we have made shipwreck of our consciences, we 
fall into the hands of God, whose mercies are great, and His 
compassions fail not; and who, if we timely and unfeignedly 
repent, is both able and willing to restore us. 
make shipwreck of our good names, we fall into the hands of 


But when we 


men, whose bowels are narrow, their tenderest mercies cruel, 
and their charity too weak and faint to raise up our credit 
again after it is once rumed. I have sometimes in my private 
thoughts likened a flaw in the conscience, and a flaw in the 
good Name, to the breaking of a bone in the body, and the 
In the 


mischance there is no comparison: a man had better break 


breaking of a crystal glass¢ or china dish at the table. 


* So S. Luke xv. 8. in Tynd. Co- cile peccemus. [lla quasi secunda 


verd. Cranm. Tay. and the Rhemist. 

2 Hominum immortalis est infa- 
mia. Plaut. in Pers. 3.1. [27.| 

& Din Kak Kovdn pev deipar,— 
xarern © darobécOa. Hesiod. épy. 
B. (379. i.e. 759-] 

b Hieronym. sepe. [e. g. Verum 
nos ignoremus poenitentiam, ne fa- 


post naufragium miseris tabula sit : 
in virgine integra servetur navis. 
Ep. ad Demetriad. 130. p. 980 B. 
ed. Vallars. | 

¢ Vitrea fama. Hor. Sat. II. iii. 
[222. ‘This and the next following 
reference do not appear in the first 
edition. | 
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twenty glasses or dishes at his table than one bone in his body. 
And so a man had better receive twenty wounds in his good 
Name, than but a single raze in his conscience. But yet here 
the recovery is easier than there. A broken bone may be set 
again, and every splinter put in his due place; and if it be 
skilfully handled in the setting, and duly tended after, it may 
in short time knit as firm again as ever it was: yea, and, as it is 
said, firmer than ever, so as it will break any where else sooner 
than there. But as for the shivers of a broken glass or earthen 
dish4, no art can piece them so as they shall be either sightly 
or serviceable: they will not abide the file nor the hammer ; 
neither solder nor glue, nor other cement will fasten them 
handsomely together. The application is obvious to every 
understanding, and therefore I shall spare it. If Simon be 
once a leper, the name will stick by him when the disease hath 
left him. Let him be cleansed from his leprosy never so per- 
fectly, yet he will be called and known by the name of Simon 
the leper to his dying day. Envious and malicious persons 
apprehend the truth hereof but too well: one of whose apho- 
risms it is, (and they practise accordingly,) Calumniare for- 
titer, aliquid adhaerebit*: Come and let us smite with the 


S. Matt. 
XXxvi. 6. 


Jer. xviii. 


a tongue, and be sure to smite deep enough; and then, though 
the grief may be cured, and perhaps the skin grow over 
again, it is odds but he will carry some mark or print of it to 
his grave. It should make us very careful to preserve our 
names from foul aspersions, because the stains will not easily, 
if at all, be scoured off again. 

§§ 37-42. 37- But how may that be effectually done? may some say. 

Baes Be Absolutely to secure ourselves from false aspersions, truly it is 


Direction not in our power; and therefore I can prescribe no course to 
ace. prevent it. If malice or envy be minded to throw them on, 
unto. there is no help for it but patience. But so far as dependeth 
upon ourselves, and the likeliest way withal to counter-work 
the uncharitableness of others, (to give you a very general 


1 dcvykhootov 6 vehos. As one 
breaketh a potter’s vessel, that cannot 
be made whole again. Jer. xix. 11. 

* See Serm. i. ad Magistr. 

mm: . x Fi 
§.12. his saying, Calumniare au- 
dacter, semper aliquid adhaerebit, is 
traced by Magirus, Polymnemon, 


col. 504, v. Calumnia, to Plutarch, 
de Adulat. et Amic. discrimine. 
"Exehevev [6 Mndios| Oappodyras 
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answer,) is, by eschewing evil and doing good; by walking S. Pet. iii. 
warily and circumspectly ; by living soberly, righteously, and noe 

godly in this present world. Praise is the reward of virtue®, = 
as you heard; and the foundation of a good Name is a good 

life. If any man desire yet more particular directions, as 

namely, what kinds of actions are especially to be practised, 

and what kinds especially to be shunned in order to this end, I 

shall commend unto his consideration these five rules fol- 

lowing ; which I shall but briefly point at, the time not suffering 

me to insist. 

38. First, Let him look well to his particular calling, and the §. 38. 
duties that belong to him in it; bestirring himself with all dili- 
gence and faithfulness, and carrying himself uprightly and 
conscionably therein; and be sure to keep himself within the 
proper bounds thereof. This rule is given us 1 Thess. iv., That 1 Thess. iv. 
you study to be quiet, and to do your own business ; Why so?" *” 
That ye may walk honestly towards them that are without. 

39. Secondly, Let him carry himself lowly, dutifully, and §. 39- 
respectfully to all his superiors and betters: to magistrates, to 
ministers, to his parents, to his masters, to the aged, and to all 
others agreeably to their respective conditions and relations. 

And this rule we have, as in other places, so in 1 Pet. 11. Honour « S. Pet. ii. 
all men, be subject (even to your froward) masters, submit to oa 
the king as supreme, and to governors sent of him, &c. Why ? 

For so is the will of God, that with well doing you may put 

to silence the ignorance of foolish men. 

40. Thirdly, Let him be wise, charitable, and moderate, §. 40. 
with all brotherly condescension, in the exercise of his Christian 
liberty, and the use of indifferent things. Not standing always 
upon the utmost of what he may, or what he may not do, but 
yielding much from his own liberty for his brother’s sake : 
considering as well what (as the case presently * standeth) is 
expedient for him to do in relation to others, as what is simply 
and in itself lawful to be done. St. Paul giveth us the rule, 

Tf thy brother be grieved with thy meat, now walkest thou not Rom. xiv. 


‘ ; TAR Ty 
charitably, &c. Let not your good be evil spoken of: 5 


e [Quare licet etiam, mortalem agas, consequatur. Cic.’'Tusc. Disp. 
esse animum, indicantem aeterna 1. [91. Gloria virtutem tanquam 
moliri, non gloriae cupiditate, quam umbra sequitur. Ibid. 109. ] 
sensurus non sit, sed] virtutis, quam 
necessario gloria, etiamsi tu id non * See Serm. ii. §. 28. 
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§. 41. 41. Fourthly, Let him be mild, gentle, a lover and main- 
tainer of peace and concord: not violent, or boisterous, or 
peremptory either in his opinions or courses: but readier to 
compose than to kindle quarrels; and to qualify, than to exas- 

Phil. ii. 14, perate differences. This rule we have, Phil. 1. Do all things 

a without murmurings and disputings. And why so? That 
you may be blameless, and harmless, and without rebuke. 

§. 42. 42. Fifthly, Let him be liberal and merciful, welling to com- 

me vt municate the good things that God hath lent him for the 
comfort and supply of those that stand in need. This rule I 

Ps.cxii.6-9. gather out of Psalm cx. The righteous shall be had im an 
everlasting remembrance. He hath dispersed abroad, he 
hath given to the poor: his righteousness shall endure for 
ever; his horn also shall be exalted with honour. 

§. 43. 43. Whoso observeth these directions, his memory shall (af 
God see it good for him) be like the remembrance of good 

Ecclus.xlix. Josiah in Keclesiasticus ; like the composition of the perfume 

5 made by the art of the apothecary: sweet as honey in the 
mouths of all that speak of him, and as music at a banquet of 
wine, in the ears of all that hear of him. Or, if it be the good 
pleasure of God, for the trial of his faith and exercise of his 

S. Matt. v. patience, to suffer men to revile him and to speak all manner 

1 of evil against him falsely in this world, it shall be abundantly 
recompensed him in the increase of his reward in Heaven, at 
the last great day, when every man, whose name shall be found 

1 Cor. iv. 5. written in the book of life, shall have praise of God, and of 
His holy Angels, and of all good men. 


SERMON ILI. 
WHITEHALL, NOVEMBER 1632. 


PROVERBS XVI. 7. 


When a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh even his 
enemies to be at peace with him. 


THE words contain two blessed fruits of a gracious conver- §. 1. The 
sation: the one more immediate and direct, acceptance with ea 
God: the other more remote and by consequence from the the Text. 
former, peace with men. Or, if you will, a duty, and the 
benefit of it; and these two coupled together, as they seldom 

go single, in one conditional proposition consisting of an ante- 

cedent and a consequent: wherein we have God’s part, and 

ours. Our part lieth in the antecedent, wherein is supposed 

a duty, which God expecteth from us ex debito ; and that is, to 

frame our ways so as to please the Lord. God’s part lieth in 

the consequent, wherein the benefit is expressed, which, when 

we have performed the duty, we may comfortably expect from 

Him ex promisso; and that is, to have our enemies to be at 
peace with us. The antecedent in those former words, when 

a mans ways please the Lord ; the consequent in these latter, 

He maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. Of the 
antecedent first, wherein three things are observable: the sub- 
ject, the act, and the object. The subject, a man’s ways; the 
act, pleasing; the object, the Lord. Each of which are first 
to be opened apart, for the clearer understanding of the 

words; and then to be laid together again, for the better en- 
forcement of the thing contained therein: when a man’s ways 
please the Lord. 
2. A man’s ways: that is the subject. A man’s whole car- §$- 2-6. 

f g ae an fF A Vhe Words 
riage in the course of his life, with all his thoughts, speeches jy ¢he 
and actions, whether good or bad, are by an usual metaphor former part 


é : : , of the Text 
in the Scriptures called the ways of a man®, And of these explained. 


a dds 6 Bios eipnra. Basil, in Psalm. tr. [Opp. i. 112 E. | 
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ways Solomon speaketh, rather than of his person; because it 
is possible, the Lord may graciously accept some man’s person, 
and yet take just exception at some of his ways. For thus it 
is; 1°. When a man walketh in the beaten track of the world, 
without ever turning his feet into God’s testimonies, neither 
that man nor his ways can please the Lord. 2°. Again, when 
aman walketh conscionably and constantly in the good ways 
of God, without turning aside, either on the right hand or on 
the left, both that man and his ways are pleasing unto God. 
But then again, thirdly, when a man in the more constant 
course of his life walketh uprightly and in a right way, but yet 
in some few particularities treadeth awry, either failing in his 
judgment, or transported with passion, or drawn on by the 
example or persuasion of others, or miscarrying through his 
own negligence, incogitancy, or other subreption ;* or over- 
come by the strength of some prevalent temptation, or from 
what other cause soever it may proceed, I say when a man 
thus walking with God in the main, hath yet these outsteppings 
and deviations upon the by, neither acted presumptuously, nor 
issuing from a heart habitually evil, although the person of 
such a man may still be accepted with God in Christ, and his 
ways also be well pleasing unto God, in regard of the main 
bent thereof, yet in regard of such his sinful deviations, those 
particular passages in his ways do not at all please, but rather 
highly displease, the sacred majesty of God. 

3. That for the subject. The act is, pleasing; and pleasing 
hath reference to acceptation. Wherein the endeavour is one 
thing, and the event another. ortuttum est placere, we use 
to say. A man may have a full intention, and do his best en- 
deavour to please, and yet fail of his end: the event not 
answering his expectation. Which is most apparent, when we 
have to deal with men. For not only men’s dispositions are 
various one from another, and so there is no possibility of 
pleasing all>, because what would please one man perhaps 
will not please another ; but even the same man is not alike 
disposed at all times, and so there can be no certainty of 

* “subreption.” Cf. Sermon iv. adjective is still in common use. 

§. 21, and x. §. 20. The noun occurs bd... ovd€ yap 6 Zevs otf tov 
in Bp. Hall’s Modest Offer, in Hales’ sdvreco’ dvSdver ott? dréxyov. The- 


Sermon on Duelling, and in Ham- ognis. [882. ed. Welcker. | 
mond’s Practical Catechism, The 
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pleasmg any, because what would please him at one time, 
perhaps will not please him at another. Now in propriety of 
speech, to please signifieth rather the event, in finding accept- 
ance, than the endeavour in seeking it. But when it under- 
goeth a moral consideration, it is quite contrary: then it 
importeth not so much the event (which being not in our 
power, ought not to be imputed to us, either to our praise or 
dispraise) as the intention and endeavour. So as he may be 
said to please in a moral sense, that doth his best endeavour to 
please, however he speed. As St. Paul saith of himself, that 
he pleased all men in all things : which in the event doubtless 1 Cor x. 33. 
he neither did, for we know he had many adversaries, neither 1 Cor.xvi.9. 
could do, the thing itself being altogether impossible. But he 
did it in his intention and endeavour, as he sundry times ex- 
poundeth himself. If it be demanded whether of the two is 
rather meant in the Text, I answer both are meant; the endea- 
vour principally, and consequently also the event. For by 
reason of God’s goodness and unchangeableness there may be 
a good assurance of the event, where the desire of pleasing is 
_unfeigned, and the endeavour faithful. As it was told Cain in 
Genesis, [f thou doest well, shalt thow not be accepted ? We Gen. iv. 7. 
may do well and not find acceptance with men; but was there 
ever any thing in the world well done, and the Lord accepted 
it not? That for the act, pleasing. 
4. But actus distinguuntur secundum objecta.* Whatsoever §. 4. 
the ways are, it is a part of every man’s intention to please 
howsoever : it is the object especially that maketh the differ- 
ence. All men strive to please; but some to please them- 
selves, some to please other men, and some few to please the 
Lord. There be that regard not either the displeasure of 
God or man, so they may but please themselves. Adddders 2 S. Pet. ii, 
is St. Peter’s word: it signifieth as much as self-pleasers. 
Translations have well rendered it self-willed; men that will 
have their own way in every thing, that will speak their 
pleasure of every man, that will say what they list, and do 
what they list, let who will take offence at it. St. Peter in the 
same place where he hath given us the name, hath also giyen 
us part of their character, Presumptuous are they, saith he, 
* Omnis actus speciem habet ex suo objecto. ‘I’. Aquinas Prim, Sec. 


Quaest. 18. Art. 5. 
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Rom. xv. 3. 


§. 5. 
Eph. vi. 6. 
Col. iii. 22. 
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and they are not afraid to speak evil of dignities. For com- 
monly you may observe it, they that love to please themselves, 
seldom please themselves better, than when they have with 
most petulancy of spleen vented their disaffection towards 
them that are in authority. Which for the most part pro- 
ceedeth from an overweening conceit they have of their own 
either wisdom or wit: although in S. Augustine’s judgment, 
they are quite devoid of both ; whose censure of them is sharp, 
Valde stulto homini placet, qui sibi placet®: he that casteth 
to please himself, casteth to please a very fool. Nor are they 
only void of wisdom in his, but in St. Paul’s judgment also of 
Christianity ; who vouched against them Christ’s example, Kor 
even Christ pleased not Himself. 

5. Beside St. Peter’s atvOddes, these self-pleasers, there are 
also St. Paul’s dv0pwmdpeokor, men-pleasers. And what, is that 
a fault too? To please other men out of a Christian indulgence, 
by condescending to their weakness, and gratifying them in 
the exercise of that liberty and power we have in things of 
indifferent nature, is so far from being a fault, that it is rather 
a commendable office of Christian charity, which every man. 


Rom. xv. 2. ought to practise. Let every one of us please his neighbour 


mC OneX135. 


Gal. i. Io. 


§. 6. 


for his good unto edification. But that must be only in lawful 
things, and so far forth as may tend to edification, and subor- 
dinately to a greater care of pleasing God in the first place. 
But if we shall seek to please men beyond this, by doing for 
their sakes any unlawful thing, or leaving undone any neces- 
sary duty ; by accompanying them in their sins, or advancing 
their designs in any thing that may offend God, then are we 
av0pwrapeckor, men-pleasers in an evil sense, and our ways will 
not please the Lord. St. Paul, who in one place professeth 
men-pleasing, even as I please all men in all things, taking it 
in the better sense, protesteth against it as much in another 
place, If I yet pleased men, I should not be the servant of 
Christ ; taking it in the worse sense. 

6. To draw to a head then, we may please ourselves, and we 
should seek to please our brethren, where these may be done, 
and the Lord pleased withal. But when the same ways will 
not please all, we ought not to be careful to satisfy others in 
their unreasonable expectancies, much less ourselves in our 


¢ Augustin. lib. de Ovibus cap. 9. [Serm. de Script. 47. tom. v. 255 E.] 
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own inordinate appetites ; but disregarding both ourselves and 
them, bend all our studies and endeavours to this one point, 
how we may approve our hearts and our ways unto the Lord: 
that is, to God the only Lord, and our Lord Jesus Christ. 
God and Christ must be, in the final resolution, the sole object 
of our pleasing. Which is the substance of the whole words of 
the antecedent laid together, which we have hitherto consi- 
dered apart, and cometh now to be handled. The handling 
whereof we shall despatch in three inquiries, whereof two con- 
cern the endeavour, and one the event. For it may be de- 
manded first, what necessity of pleasing God? and, if it be 
needful, then secondly, how and by what means it may be 
done? and both these belong to the endeavour: and then it 
may be demanded thirdly, concerning the event, upon what 
ground it is that any of our endeavours should please God? 
Of which in their order. 

7. First, that we should endeavour so to walk as to please §. 7. 
God. The Apostle needed not to have prayed so earnestly as Stee 
he doth, and that without ceasing, neither to have adjured us sity of seek- 
so deeply as he doth, even by the Lord Jesus, if it did not ie OR 
both well become us in point of duty, and also much concern gen 
us in point of wisdom so to do. First, it is a duty whereunto iy. 1. 
we stand bound by many obligations. He is our Master, our 
Captain, our Father, our King. Every of which respects 
layeth a several necessity upon us of doing our endeavour to 
please Him, if at least there be in us any care to discharge 
with faithfulness, and as we ought, the parts of servants, of 
soldiers, of sons, of subjects. 

8. First, He is our Master. Ye call me Master and Lord ; §. 8. Both 
and ye say well, for so I am; and we are His servants, O Lord, De 
Tam thy servant, I am thy servant and the son of thy hand- Relations ; 
maid. And he is no honest servant that will not strive beer 
please his master. Hwhort servants to obey their own masters, Ps. exvi.16. 
and to please them well in all things. Next, We is our Captain. Tit, it 9. 
It became Him to make the Captain of their salvation perfect ; Web. ii. 10. 
and we are His soldiers: thou therefore endure hardness, as a 2 Tim. ii. 3. 
good soldier of Jesus Christ, saith St. Paul to Timothy. We 
received our prest-money*, and booked our names to serve in 

* «prest-money.’ Comes Captain Feb. 27.1667. To see poor, patient, 


Story, of Cambridge, to me, about labouring men and housekeepers, 
a bill for prest-money. Pepys’ Diary, leaving poor wives and families, 
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His wars¢, when we bound ourselves by solemn vow, and took 
the sacrament upon it in our Baptism, ‘manfully to fight 
under His banner, against sin, the world, and the devil, and to 
continue His faithful soldiers unto our lives’ end.’ And he is 
no generous soldier that will not strive to please his general. 
2 Tim. ii. 4. Vo man that warreth entangleth himself in the affairs of this 
life, that he may please him that hath chosen him to be a sol- 
dier. Thirdly, He is our Father, and we His children: I will 
be a Father to you, and ye shall be my sons and daughters, 
saith the Lord Almighty: and when we would have any thing 
of Him, we readily bespeak Him* by the name of Father, 
and that by His own direction, saying, Our Father, which art 
in Heaven. And that son hath neither grace nor good nature 
in him that will not strive to please his father. It is noted as 
one of Esau’s impieties, whom the Scripture hath branded as 
a profane person, that he grieved and displeased his parents 


2 Cor.vi.18. 


Heb. xii. 16. 


am “in the choice of his wives. Jf I be a father, where is mine 
eee honour ? Lastly, he is our King. The Lord is a great God, 

Mal.i6. and a great King above all gods; and we are His subjects, 

Pe xev. 3. His people, and the sheep of His pasture. And he is no loyal 
Eh Cs Bp 


subject that will not strive to please his lawful sovereign. That 


Nehem. ii. form of speech, ¢f it please the king, so frequent in the mouth 


527, 8. of N ehemiah, was no affected strain of courtship, but a just ex- 
pression of duty: otherwise that religious man would never 
have used it. 

§. 9. g. And yet there may be a time wherein all those obli- 


gations may cease, of pleasing our earthly masters, or captains, 
or parents, or princes. If it be their pleasure we should do 
something that lawfully we may not, we must disobey, though 
we displease. Only, be we sure that to colour an evil disobe- 
dience, we do not pretend an unlawfulness where there is none. 
But we can have no colour of plea for refusing to do the 
pleasure of our heavenly Lord and Master in any thing what- 
soever, Inasmuch as we are sure nothing will please Him but 
what is just and right. With what a forehead then can any of 


taken up on a sudden by strangers, verba respondimus. ‘Tertull. ad 
was very hard, and that without Mart. 3. 
press-money, but forced against all * ‘when we—Him.’ In the first 


law to be gone. It is a great tyran- 
ny. Ib. July 1, 1666. 

4 Vocati sumus ad militiam Dei 
vivi, jam tune cum in Sacramenti 


Ed. ‘when we have any thing of 
Him, we readily speak Him.’ 

+ In the first Ed. ‘ With what fore- 
head.’ 
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us challenge from Him either wages as servants, or stipends as 
soldiers, or provision as sons, or protection as subjects, if we 
be not careful in every respect to frame ourselves in such sort 
as to please Him? You see it is our duty so to do. 

10. Yea, and our wisdom too, in respect of the great benefits §. 10. and 
we shall reap thereby. There is one great benefit expressed y peaoe 
in the Text: if we please the Lord, He will make our enemies andBenefit. 
to be at peace with us: of which more anon. The Scriptures 
mention many other, out of which number I propose but these 
three. First, if we please Him, He will preserve us from sinful 
temptations. Solomon, speaking of the strange woman, whose 
heart is as nets and snares, and her hands as bands, saith, Eccl. vii. 26. 
that whoso pleaseth the Lord shall escape from her, but the 
sinner shall be taken by her. He that displeaseth God by 
walking in the by-paths of sin, God shall withhold His grace 
from him, and he shall be tempted and foiled; but whoso 
pleaseth God, by walking in His holy ways, God shall so assist 
him with His grace, that when he is tempted, he shall escape. 

And that is a very great benefit. Secondly, if we please Him 

He will hear our prayers, and grant our petitions in whatsoever 

we ask, if what we ask be agreeable to His will, and expe- 

dient for our good: whatsoever we ask, we know we receives 8. John 
of Him, because we keep His commandments, and do those aan 
things that are pleasing in His sight. And that is another 

very great benefit. Thirdly, if we please Him in the mean- 

time, He will in the end translate us into His heavenly king- 

dome: whereof He hath given us assurance in the person of 
Enoch, whom God translated that he should not see death, Heb. xi. 5. 
because before his translation he had this testimony, that he 
pleased God. And this is the greatest benefit that can be 
imagined. 

11. Go then, wretched man, that hast not cared to displease §. 11. 
the immortal God, for the pleasing of thyself, or of some other 
mortal man; cast up thy bills, examine thy accounts, and see 
what thou hast gained. 1°. By displeasing God thou hast 
strengthened the hands of those enemies against thee, with 
whom thou mightest have been at peace. 2°. Thou hast exposed 
thyself for a prey to those temptations, from which thou 


e Ka victoria (speaking of mar- Deo, et praedam vivendi in aeter- 
tyrdom) habet et gloriam placendi num, Tertull. Apol. 50. 
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mightest have escaped. 3°. Thou hast blocked up the passage 
against thine own prayers, that they cannot have access before 
the throne of Grace. 4°. Thou hast utterly debarred thyself 
from ever entering into the kingdom of glory. All this thou 
hast lost, not now to be regained, save only by bewailing the 
time past, that thou hast not sought*to please Him better here- 
tofore, and by redeeming the time to come, in seeking to please 
Him better hereafter. 
Sou 2-14. 12. Which how and by what means it may best be done, is 
aaa 4 our next inquiry. Wherein to give you a general and easy 
pleased direction, without descending into particulars, these two things 
ee will do it, likeness and obedience. For the first, stmilis similif 
Heit Heis a common saying, and common experience proveth it true: 
First, Con- likeness ever breedeth liking. As men,* we see, are best pleased 
eye. every one with such notions and expressions as sort best with 
their own fancies, and with such companions as are of their 
own temper. So good soldiers are best pleased with those 
that are valiant, like themselves; and good wits with those 
that are facetious, like themselves; and good scholars with 
those that are judicious, like themselves; and accordingly it is 
with all other sorts of men in their kinds. Yea, of so great 
moment is likeness unto complacency, as that two men, if they 
be of different dispositions, as it may be the one of a quick 
stirring, and active, the other of a slow, remiss, and suffering 
spirit; or, it may be, the one of an open, free, and pleasant 
conversation, the other of a sad, close, and reserved temper ; 
although they may be honest and holy men both, yet I say 
two such men will take little pleasure either in the company 
of the other, as experience also showeth. Oderunt hilarem 
tristes, &c.8 
§. 13. 13. Now a wicked man is altogether unlike God, both in 
his inward affections and in his outward conversation. He 
Ps.1.17- loveth the ways of sin, which God hateth; and hateth to be 
Ps.x.3. veformed, which God requireth. He speaketh well of evil men, 
8. Luke vi. as the covetous, and others whom God abhorreth, and casteth 
ee: out their names as evil, n whom God delighteth. Is it pos- 


18. John i. sible that God, who is light, should take pleasure in him that 
5: P 
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is nothing but darkness? and God, who is a spirit, in him whoS. John iv. 
is nothing but flesh? and God, who is love, in him who 1s | es Sureie 
nothing but rancour, and malice, and uncharitableness ? and iv. 16. 
God, mie is righteous in all His ways, and holy in all His Ps. exlv.17. 
works, a just, a merciful, a bountiful God, in him who is alto- 

gether unclean, or unjust, or cruel, or covetous? It cannot be. 

14. But then as for the godly, no marvel if both their per- §. 14. 
sons and ways be well pleasing unto God; being that both 
their persons are inwardly renewed after His image, and their 
ways also outwardly framed after His example. They love 
what He loveth, hate what He hateth in the affections of their 
hearts; and they are followers of God as dear children in Eph. v. 1. 
the conversations of their lives. They desire and endeavour 
to be holy as He is holy; perfect as He is perfect; and mer- = S. Pet. i. 
ciful as He, their heavenly Father, is merciful. And as earthly sth 
parents, though they love all their children well, yet commonly v. 
love those ‘is that are likest themselves, so our heavenly 7% 
Father is well pleased with all His children, because they are 
indeed all like Him, but best pleased with those that nearliest 
resemble Him. The more we grow in likeness to Him, the 
more shall we grow also in liking with Him. 

15. The other thing wherewith to please God, is our obe- ss. 15, 16. 
dience, when He beholdeth in our ways a proof of our willing eee 
and cheerful subjection to His most righteous commands. All dience to 

5 ; é His will; 
superiors are best pleased with those that owe them service, 
when they find them most pliable to their wills, and most 
careful to observe what is given them in charge: neither are 
ever so much or so justly displeased with them, as when they 
see them to slack their own obedience, and slight their com- 
mands. Do you think the centurion could have been pleased 
with those he had under him, if when he said to one Come, he S. Matt.viii. 
should have gone the other way? and to another Go, he should 9- 
have stood still? and to another Do this, he should have left 
that undone, and done the quite contrary? Obedience is a1 Sam. xv. 
thing wherein God more delighteth than in sacrifice, and the *”° 
keeping of the commandment. will please Him better than a 
bullock that hath horns and hoofs. The Apostle giveth this 
very reason why they that are in the flesh, carnal on worldly Rom. viii. 
men, cannot please God, even because the carnal mind is not ve 
subject to the law of God, neither indeed can be, so long as it 


S. se vi. 
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continueth carnal. Intimating that if it could be subject, it 
could not choose but please. 

§. 16. 16. Great therefore is the vanity of those men, who think 
to gain and to hold the favour of God by the outward per- 
formances of fasting, prayer, almsdeeds, hearing God’s word, 
receiving the Holy Sacrament, and the like, just as the hypo- 
critical Jews of old did by sacrifices and oblations, whenas all 
the while their hearts are rotten, and their conversation base. 
But let not any of us deceive ourselves with vain confidences. 
For as the Lord of old often cried down sacrifices by His 
Prophets, though they were in those times a necessary and 
principal part of that holy worship which Himself had pre- 
scribed, so no doubt He will now reject these outside services, 
though otherwise and in themselves excellent duties in their 
kinds, if there be no more in them but mere outside. And 
they are no better where there is not withal a conscience made 

Prov.xvi.2. of obedience. The Lord who weigheth the spirits, as it is a 

Jer.xvii.1o. little before in this chapter, and searcheth the hearts and 
reins, seeth the falseness of our spirits, and observeth every 
prevaricating step both of our hearts and lives. There is no 
dallying therefore with Him: either let us set our hearts and 

Heb.xii.13. our faces aright, and make straight steps to our feet, or our 

{in all Ver- see steel Me 

sions before Ways will not please the Lord. Deus non volens iniquitatem, 

ae a He is a God that hath no pleasure im wickedness. 

g.17.not- 17- We have hitherto inquired into the reasons why we 

withstand- should endeavour to please the Lord, and into the means how 

ing their. : ? 2 : 

imperfec- It may best be done. There remains yet a third inquiry, which 

ton. concerneth the success or the event; and that is, how it cometh 
about, that such poor things as our best endeavours are, should 
so far find acceptance with the Lord as to please Him. Likeness 
indeed will please, and obedience will please ; but then it should 
be such a likeness, as will hold at least some tolerable propor- 
tion with the exemplar; such obedience, as will punctually * 
answer the command; and such is not ours. True it is, if the 
Lord should look upon our very best endeayours as they come 
from us, and respect us but according to our merit, He might 


**punctually,’ exactly. Soin Hu- ii. 20, urged with a strange and 
dibras, III.i. 500, your Presbyterian punctual confidence; and in Rush- 
wits Jump punctual with the Je- worth, vii. 941, Of both these sto- 
suits: in Hacket’s Life of Williams, ries take this punctual account. 
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find in every step we tread just matter of offence, in none of 
acceptance. If He should mark what is done amiss, and be Ps. exxx, 3. 
extreme in it, no flesh living could be able to please Him. It 
must be therefore upon other and better grounds than any 
desert in us, or in our ways, that God is graciously pleased to 
accept either of us or them. The Apostle hath discovered two 
of those grounds, and joined them both together in a short 
passage; Now the God of peace make you perfect in every Heb. xiii, 
good work to do His will, working in you that which is?" 
pleasing in His sight, through Jesus Christ. Implying that 
our good works are pleasing unto Him upon these two grounds: 
first, because He worketh them in us; secondly, because He 
looketh upon us and them in Christ. 

18. First, because He worketh them in us. As we see)g.18. L As 
being His 
2? own work 
in the engines and manufactures of their own devising, in the in us; 


fruits of those trees which themselves have planted. Now the 
crooked ways of evil men, that walk according to the course Eph. ii. 2. 
of the world, are indeed the works of the devil; he is the 

spirit that worketh in the children of disobedience: such 

works therefore may please the devil whose they are; but it 

is not possible they should please God who sent His Son into 

the world, on purpose to destroy the works of the devil. And1 8. John 
as for those strayings also and outsteppings, whereof God’s"” is 
faithfullest servants are now and then guilty, although they be 

not the works of the devil, for he hath not now so much power 


most men take pleasure in the rooms of their own contriving 


over them as to work in them, yet are they still the works of Gal. v. 19. 
the flesh, as they are called, Gal. vy. Such works therefore may 
be pleasing to the flesh, whose they are; but they are so far 
from being pleasing unto God, that they rather grieve His kph. iv. 30. 
Holy Spirit. The works then that must please God, are such 
as Himself hath wrought in us, by that His Holy Spirit, which 
are therefore called the fruits of the Spirit in the same Gal. v. Gal. v. 22. 
As it is said by the Prophet, O Lord, Thou wilt ordain peace \s. xxvi. 12. 
for us, for Thou also hast wrought all our works in us. And 
again in the Psalm, The Lord ordereth a good man’s ways, Ps. xxxvii. 
and maketh them acceptable unto Himself: they are there-?* 

h gavres dyanGot paddov ra avray ence to Aristotle is not in the first 


épya, domep of yoveis, kal of romrai. Edition. | 
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fore acceptable unto Him, because they are ordered by 
Him. 
g.19. and 19. That is one ground. The other is because God looketh 
IL. behold- nof upon us as we are in ourselves, neither dealeth with us 


ing them as ‘ . 
in the face according to the rigour of a legal covenant; but He beholdeth 


eee. us év TO HyaTNuEve, in the face of His Beloved One, even Jesus 
‘Christ His only Son, and as under a covenant of grace. He is 
S. Matt. iii, His beloved Son, in whom alone He is well pleased for His 
AB own sake; and in whom and for whose sake alone it is, if at 
any time He be well pleased with any of us, or with any of 
our ways. For being by Him, and through faith in His Name, 
Gal. iii, 26. made the children of God by adoption and grace, He is now 
pleased with us, as a loving father is with his beloved child. 
As a loving father taketh in good part the willing endeavours 
of his child to do whatsoever he appointeth him, though his 
performances be very small, so the Lord is graciously pleased 
to accept of us and our weak services, according to that will- 
ingness we have, and not according to that exactness we want!: 
‘not weighing our merits, but pardoning our offences,’ and 
passing by our imperfections, as our loving Father in Jesus 
Christ. That is the other ground. 
§. 20. 20. And we doubt not, but the acceptance we find with God 
eens upon these two grounds, if seasonably applied, will sustain the 
Comfort. soul of every one that truly feareth God, with strong comfort, 
against two great and common discouragements whereunto he 
may be subject, arising the one from the sense of men’s dis- 
pleasure; the other from the conscience of his own imper- 
fections. Sometimes God and his own heart condemn him not, 
and yet the world doth; and that troubleth him. Sometimes 
God and the world condemn him not, and yet his own heart 
doth ; and that troubleth him more. If at any time it be 
either thus or so with any of us, let us remember but thus 
much, and we shall find comfort in it; that, although we can 
neither please other men at all, nor ourselves sufficiently, yet 
our works may for all that be graciously accepted by our good 
God, and so our ways may please the Lord. 
§.21.The 21, But I forbear the amplification of these comforts, that 


Words in : 
the latter 1 may proceed from the antecedent in those former words, 
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when a man’s ways please the Lord, of which I have spoken part of the 
hitherto, unto the consequent in the remaining words, He Adnet i 
maketh even his enemies to be at peace with him. Wherein 
also, as in the former part, we have three things observable, 
the persons, the effect, the Author. The persons, a man’s 
enemies; the effect, peace; the Author, the Lord. He maketh 
a man’s enemies to be at peace with him. The words being 
of an easy understanding will therefore need the less opening. 
Only thus much briefly. First, for the persons : they that wish 
him ill, or seek to do him harm in his person, estate, or good 
name, they are a man’s enemies. And Solomon here supposeth 
it possible, that a man whose ways please the Lord may yet 
have enemies: nay, it is scarce possible it should be other- 
wise: Inimici domestici, rather than fail, Satan will stir him 8S. Matt. x. 
up enemies out of his own house. 2°. And these enemies are ze 
then said to be at peace with him, which is the effect, when 
either there is a change wrought in their affections, so as they 
now begin to bear him less ill will than formerly they have 
done; or when at leastwise their evil affections towards him 
are so bridled, or their power so restrained, as not to break 
out into open hostility, but, whatsoever their thoughts are 
within, to carry themselves fairly and peaceably towards him 
outwardly ; so as he is at a kind of peace with them, or how- 
soever sustaineth no harm by them. Either of which when it 
is done, it is, thirdly, mutatio dexterae Excelsi, it is merely Ps. Ixxvii. 
10, juxta 
the Lord’s doing, and it may well be marvellous in Ou” Vulpat. 
eyes: it is He that maketh a man’s enemies to be at peace 
with him. 
22. The scope of the whole words is to instruct us, that the §§. 22-24. 
- Port III. 
fairest and likeliest way for us to procure peace with men, is Goq a 
to order our ways so as to please the Lord, You shall there- a oe 
fore find the favour of God and the favour of men often joined those that 
together in the Ser iptures, as if the one were, and so usually please Him. 
it is, a consequent of the other. So it is said of our Blessed 
Saviour, that He increased in favour with God and men. 8. Luke ii. 
My son, let not mercy and truth forsake thee, &e. so shalt an an 
thou find favour and good understanding in the sight of God 3, 4. 
and man, saith our Solomon. And St. Paul, he that in these Rom. xiy. 
things serveth Ohrist, is acceptable to God, and approved of **: 
men. In all which places, favour and acceptation with God 
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goeth before, favour and approbation with men followeth 
after. 

§. 23. 23. You may see the proof of it in the whole course of the 
Sacred Story, wherein the Lord’s dealing with His own people 
in this kind is remarkable. When they started aside to walk 
after their own counsels, and displeased Him, how He stirred 
them up enemies round about them; how He sold them into 
the hands of those that spoiled them; how He hardened the 
hearts of all those that contended with them, that they should 
not pity them. Again, on the other side, when they believed 
His word, walked in His ways, and pleased Him, how He 
raised them up friends, how He made their enemies to bow 
under them, how He inclined the hearts of strangers and of 
pagans to pity them. Instances are obvious, and therefore | 
omit them. 

§. 24. 24. Of which effect the first and principal cause is none 
other than the overruling hand of God, who not only disposeth 

Eph. i.5. of all outward things according to the good pleasure of His 
will, but hath also in His hands the hearts of all men, even of 

Proy.xxi.1.the greatest kings, as the rivers of water, to turn them which 
way soever He will; as our Solomon speaketh, at the twenty- 
first chapter of this book. The original there is D950 sabp 
palge maiim ; as you would say, the divisions of waters. Which 
is not to be understood of the great rivers, though the greatest 
of them all, even the wide and great sea also is in the hands 
of God, to turn which way soever He will: as He turned the 
waters of the Red sea backwards to let His people go through, 
and then turned them forward again to overwhelm their ene- 
mies. But the allusion there is clearly to the little trenches, 
whereby in those drier eastern countries husbandmen used to 
derive water from some fountain or cistern to the several parts 
of their gardens*, for the better nourishing of their herbs and 
fruit-trees. Now you know when a gardener hath cut many 
such trenches all over his garden, with what ease he can turn 
the water out of any one into any other of those channels, 
suffering it to run so long in one, as he thinketh good, and 
then stopping it thence, and deriving it into another, even as 


K°Ey b€ Svo xpvac’ 4 pev 7 ava Kirov dmavra 
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it pleaseth him, and as he seeth it most conducible for the 
necessities of his garden. With much more ease can the Lord 
stop the current of any man’s favour and affections in the 
course wherein it presently runneth, and turn it quite into an- 
other channel, drying it up against one man, and deriving it 
upon another, even as it seemeth good in His sight, and as will 
best serve other His holy and just purposes; whether He in- 
tend to chastise His children, or to comfort them, or to exercise 
any other part or passage of His blessed Providence upon 
them. Thus He gave his people favour in the sight of the Exod. xi. 3. 
Egyptians, so as they lent them all their precious things at 
their departure, who but a little before had consulted the root- 
ing out the whole generation of them. And thus, after that in 
His just displeasure against them for their sins He had given Ps. evi. 40- 
them over into captivity into their enenues’ hands, when He 46. 
was pleased again with their humiliations, He not only pitied 
them Himself, according to the multitude of His mercies ; but 
He turned the hatred of their enemies also into compassion, 
and made all those that had led them away captives to pity 
them, as it is in Psalm evi. 
25. The Lord is a God of power, and therefore can work §. 25. 
such effects as He pleaseth for our peace without any apparent mee iad: 


ndeavour 
means on our parts. But being withal a God of order, for subordi- 


the most part therefore, and in the ordinary course of Hisense 
Providence, He worketh His own purposes by second causes 

and subordinate means. At least He hath so tied us to the 

use of probable means for the bringing about of what He hath 
promised, that although we ought to be persuaded He can, 

yet we may not presume He will work our good without our 
endeavours. Now the subordinate means to be used on our 

part, without which we cannot reasonably expect that God 

should make our enemies to be at peace with us, is our fair 

and amiable conversation with others. For who will harm tS. Pet. iii. 
you, if ye be followers of that which is good? saith St. Peter. a 
As if he had said, so long as you carry yourselves graciously 
and wisely, if the hearts of your enemies will not be so far 
wrought upon as to love and affect you, yet their mouths will 
be muzzled, and their hands manacled from breaking out into 
any outrageous either terms or actions of open hostility, so 
as you shall enjoy your peace with them in some measure. 
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Though they mean you no good, yet they shall do you no 
harm. 

g3.26-28. 26. But it may be objected, both from Scripture and expe- 

iene rience, that sundry times when a man’s ways are right, and 

removed. therefore pleasing unto God, his enemies are nothing less, if 
not perhaps much more, enraged against him than formerly 
they were. Our Saviour often foretold His disciples, that they 

S. Matt. x. should be hated of all men for His sake. And David com- 

LY TEANE OSS aap e 6 : : 

pee plaineth of some that were against him, eo nomine, and for 

20. that very reason, because he was a follower of that which 
was good. What a seeming distance is there between the 
Prophet’s and the Apostle’s speeches! or else how may they 

1S. Pet. ii. be reconciled? who is he that will harm you if you be fol- 

oe lowers of that which is good? saith the one: yea, saith the 
other, there are some against me even therefore, because I 
follow that which is good ; as if by seeking to please God, he 
had rather lost his friends than gained his enemies. 

§. 27. 27. There are sundry considerations that may be of good 
use to us in the present difficulty. As, first, if God have not 
yet made our enemies to be at peace with us, yet it may be 
He will do it hereafter: being no way bound to us, we may 

Actsi.7. give Him leave to take His own time. Non est vestrum nosse. 
If it be not for us to know, much less is it for us to prescribe, 
the seasons which the Father hath kept in His own power. 
It is His prerogative to appoint the times, it is our duty to 

Ps.xxviir4. walt His leisure. It may be, secondly, neither is it unlikely, 

Gal. ii. 14. that we do not ép0omodety, walk with an even foot and by a 
straight line, but tread awry in something or other which 
displeaseth God, and for which He suffereth their enmity to 
continue. But it is most certain, thirdly, that we please Him 
but imperfectly, and in part, even as those graces wherewith 
we please Him are in us but imperfectly, and in part. And 
therefore no marvel, if our peace also be but imperfect and in 
part. Possibly He will procure our peace more, when we 
please Him better. 

§. 28. 28. But where none of these or the like considerations will 
reach home, it will sufficiently clear the whole difficulty, to 
consider but thus much, and it is a plain and true answer, that 
generally all Scriptures that run upon temporal promises, are 
to be understood ws éxi 7d moAv, not as universally but as com- 
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monly true. Or, as some Divines express it, cwm exceptione 
erucis!, not absolutely and without all exception, but ever- 
more with this reservation, unless the Lord, in His infinite 
wisdom, see cause why it should be good for us to have it 
otherwise. But this you shall ever observe withal, and it in- 
finitely magnifieth the goodness of our gracious Lord and God 
towards us, that where He seeth it not good to give us that 
blessing in specie which the letter of the promise seemeth to 
import, He yet giveth it us eméinenter; that is to say, if not 
that, yet some other thing fully as good as that, and which He 
well knoweth (though perhaps we cannot yet apprehend it so) 
to be presently* far better for us than that™. Say He do not 
give us wealth or advancement, yet if He give us a contented 
mind without them, is it not better? Say He do not speedily 
remove a temptation from us, whereunder we groan, which 
was St. Paul’s case, yet if He supply us with a sufficiency of 2Cor.xii.g. 
grace to encounter with it, is it not better? So in the present 
case, if He do not presently make our enemies to be at peace 
with us, yet if He teach us to profit by their enmity, in exer- 
cising our faith and patience, in quickening us unto prayer, in 
furthering our humiliations, or increasing any other grace in 
us, is it not every way and incomparably better? Now will 
any wise man tax him with breach of promise, who having 
promised a pound of silver, giveth a talent of gold? or who 
can truly say, that that man is not so good as his word, that 
is apparently much better than his word? 

2g. From the words thus cleared may be deduced many _ §.29. 
profitable inferences for our further instruction; but that the ade 
time will not suffer us to enlarge them. As, first, we may briefly 

; j ; “ touched. 

hence know, what a blessed thing and desirable peace is, (not 
only that inward peace with God, and in our own breasts, 
which passeth all understanding, but even this outward peace Phil. iv. 7. 
with men,) when the Holy Spirit of God here in the Text 
useth it as an especial strong inducement to quicken us up the 
rather to the performance of that with cheerfulness, which we 

1 Melancthon. [in 1 Tim. iv. Pro- dys, in his Will—‘so have I ever 
missio corporalis semper intelligatur been and presently am persuaded.’ 
cum exceptione castigationis et cru-  Strype’s Whitgift, 1.548. Cf. Ser- 
cis. Compare Sermon x. §. 19.] mon v. §. 30. 


* ©presently, at present, as fre- m,.. mutet utiliori dono. Ber- 
quently in Hooker, So Abp. San-  nard. in Quadrag. Serm. v.[116.G. | 
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are in duty bound to perform howsoever, in seeking to please 

the Lord. We may learn hence, secondly, if at any time we 

unfeignedly desire peace, by what course we may be likeliest 

to procure it. Preposterous is the course, which yet most of 

men take, when, to make their peace with mortal men, they 

hazard the disfavour of the eternal God. The right and ready 

way is chalked out in the Text: first to make our peace with 

God, by ordering our ways so as to please Him; and then to 

commit our ways to His ordering, by leaving the whole success 

to Him; and so doing, it is not possible we should miscarry. 

Those that are now our enemies, either He will turn their 

hearts towards us, so as to become our friends, if He seeth 

that good for us; or else He will so curb and restrain them, 

that with all their enmity they shall not be able to do us any 

harm, if He see that better for us; or if by His just sufferance 

they do us harm one way, and yet He will not suffer that 

neither, unless He see that absolutely best for us, it shall be 

recompensed to us by His good providence, in a far greater 

comfort another way. We may learn hence, thirdly, how hate- 

ful the practice is, and how wretched the condition of make- 

bates, talebearers, whisperers, and all those that sow dissension 

among brethren. Light and darkness are not more contrary, 

than are God’s ways and theirs. He is ‘the Author of peace, 

and Lover of concord: they are the authors of strife, and 

lovers of discord. It is His work to make a man’s enemies to 

be at peace with him: it is their business to make a man’s 

friends to be at odds with him. We may learn hence, fourthly, 

if at any time our enemies grow to be at peace with us, to 

whom we owe it. Not to ourselves; it is a thing beyond our 

power or skill to win them: much less to them, whose malice 

is stiff, and will not easily relent. But it is principally the 

Heb. xiii. Lord’s own work. He is the God of peace, which maketh men 

Pe Ixviii.6, £0 0 of one mind in an house: it is He that causeth wars to 

Ps. xlvi. 9. cease in all the earth, and that giveth unto His people the 

pete blessing of peace. And therefore the glory of it, and the 
thanks for it, belong to Him alone. 

§. 30. 30. But I willigly omit all further enlargement of these 

cane inferences, that I may somewhat the longer insist upon one 

furthercon- other inference only, very needful to be considered of in these 


sidered for, - : ; 2 : 
the pre. times; which is this. We may hence learn, fifthly, if at any 
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time we want peace, probably to guess where the fault may venting a 
: Double Fal- 

partly be, and that by arguing from the Text thus. I read here, jacy; towit, 

that when a man’s ways please the Lord, He maketh his 

enemies to be at peace with him: I find in mine no relenting, 

but an utter averseness from peace: J am for peace, but when Ps. exx. 6. 

I speak to them thereof, they make them ready to battle: I 

have cause therefore to fear that all is not right with me: 

either my heart is not right, or my ways are not right: I will 

examine them both throughly, and search if I can see any Ps. exxxix. 

way of wickedness in me, for which my God may be justly * 

displeased with me, and for which He thus stiffeneth mine 

enemies still against me. 

31. Thus to be jealous over ourselves with a godly jealousy, §§. 31 32. 

would not only work in us a due Paaech of our WAYS, inontine 
that so we might amend them, if there be cause, but would ov as 
be also of eeht. use to prevent two notable pieces of sophistry, ae 
two egregious fallacies, wherewith thousands of us deceive our- eee ou 
selves. The former fallacy is, that we use many times, espe- 
cially when our enemies do us manifest wrong, to impute our 
sufferings wholly to their iniquity, whereof we should do wise- 
lier to take some of the blame upon ourselves. Not at all to 
excuse them, whose proceedings are unjust, and for which they 
shall bear their own burthens, but to acquit the Lord’s pro- 
ceedings, who still is just, even in those things wherein men 
are unjust. Their hearts and tongues and hands are against 
us, only out of that mepiooela Kaxlas, that superfluity of ma-S. James i. 
liciousness wherewith their naughty hearts abound, and for” 
to serve their own cursed ends: which is most unjust in thei. 
But the Lord sundry times hardeneth their hearts, and whet- 
teth their tongues, and strengtheneth their hands against us 
in such sort, to chasten us for some sinful error, neglect, or 
lust, in part still remaining in us unsubdued; which is most 
just in Him. 

32. For, as I touched in the beginning, a man’s heart may  §: 32. 
be right in the main, and his ways well-pleasing unto God 
regard of the general bent and intention of them, and yet, by 
wrying aside in some one or a few particulars, he may so 
offend the Lord, as that He may, in His just displeasure for it, 
either raise him up new enemies, or else continue the old ones. 

As a loving father, that hath entertained a good opinion of his 
E 2 


to 
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son, and is well pleased with his behaviour in the generality 
of his carriage, because he seeth him in most things dutiful 
and towardly, may yet be so far displeased with him for some 
particular neglects, as not only to frown upon him, but to give 
him sharp correction also. Sie parvis componere magna, not 
much otherwise is it in the dealing of our heavenly Father 
with His children. We have an experiment of it in David, 
with whom doubtless God was well pleased for the main course 
of his life, otherwise he had never received that singular testi- 
Acts xiii. mony from His own mouth, that he was secundum cor, a man 
oe after His own heart: yet because he stepped aside, and that 
2Sam. xi. very foully, in the matter of Uriah, the Text saith, that the 
a thing that David had done displeased the Lord; and that 
which followed upon it in the ensuing chapters was, the Lord 
2 Sam. xii. raised up enemies against him for it out of his own house. 
we 33. The other fallacy is, when we cherish in ourselves some 
i hat of sinful errors, either in judgment or practice, as if they were 
reas the good ways of God, the rather for this, that we have ene- 
of ourselves mies, and meet with opposition; as if the enmity of men were 
ae Ways an infallible mark of a right way. The words of the Text, ye 
because we gee, seem rather to incline quite the other way. Indeed, the 
have Ene- és : ; - 5 
aed very truth is, neither the favour or disfavour of men, neither 
their approving nor opposing, is any certain mark at all either 
of a good or of a bad way. Our Solomon hath delivered it 
Eccl. ix. 1. positively, and we ought to believe him, that no man knoweth 
either love or hatred by all that is before them. It is an error 
therefore of dangerous consequence, to think that the enmity 
of the wicked is an undoubted mark either of truth or good- 
ness". Not only for that it wanteth the warrant of truth to 
support it, which is common to it with all other errors, but for 
two other especial reasons besides. The one is, because through 
blind self-love we are apt to dote upon our own opinions more 
than we ought. How confidently do some men boast out their 
own private fancies® and unwarranted singularities, as if they 
were the holy ways of God! The other reason is, because 
through wretched uncharitableness we are apt to stretch the 


n Non ex passione certa est jus- ° roUTO TO Geuvoy ovopa [TicTews 
titia; sed ex justitia, passio gloriosa sc.] rats iSias adray idoverkias 
est. August. cont. Epist. Parmen. mapacupdpevov. Greg. Naz. Orat.34. 
c.g. [tom. ix. p.21 A.] [tom. i. p. 34 C. ] 
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title of the wicked further than we ought. How freely do 
some men condemn all that think or do otherwise than them- 
selves, but especially that any way oppose their courses, as if they 
were the wicked of the world, and persecutors of the godly ! 

34. For the avoiding of both which mischiefs, it is needful  §. 34. 
we should rightly both understand and apply all those places 
of Scripture which speak of that opposition which is sometimes 
made against truth and goodness. Which opposition the Holy 
Ghost in such like places intended not to deliver as a mark of 
godliness, but rather to propose as an antidote against worldly 
fears and discouragements, that if in a way which we know 
upon other and impregnable evidences to be certainly right, 
we meet with opposition, we should not be dismayed at it, as 
if some strange thing had befallen us: dyamyro) pi Eeviterde, 
Beloved, think it not strange, saith St. Peter concerning all 1S. Pet. iv. 
such trials as these are, as if some strange thing had hap-"- 
pened ; because it is a thing that at any time may, and some- 
times doth happen. But now to make such opposition a 
kpitjpiov or mark whereby infallibly to judge of our ways, 
whether they be right or no, as some, out of the strength of 
their heat or ignorance, have done, is to abuse the Holy Scrip- 
tures, to pervert the meaning of the Holy Ghost, and to lead 
men into a maze of uncertainty and error. We had all of us 
need therefore to beware that we do not like our own ways 
so much the better because we have enemies: it is much safer 
for us to suspect lest there may be something in us otherwise 
than should be, for which the Lord suffereth us to have enemies. 

35. And now, the God of grace and peace give us all grace : 3§- Con- 
to order our ways so as may be pleasing in His sight; aad 
grant to every one of us, first, perfect peace with Him and in 
our own consciences, and then such a measure of outward 
peace, both public and private, with all owr enemies round 
about us, as shall seem good in His sight. And let the peace 
of God, which passeth all understanding, keep our hearts and 
minds in the knowledge and love of Him, and of His Son 
Jesus Christ our Lord; and let the blessing of God Almighty, 
the Father, the Son, and the Holy Ghost, be upon us, and 
upon all them that hear His Word and keep it, at this present 
time and for evermore. Amen, Amen. 
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1S. Peter I. 17. 
Love the Brotherhood. 
WHEN the Apostles preached the doctrine of Christian 


liberty, a fit opportunity was ministered for Satan’s instru- 
ments to work their feats upon the new-conyerted Christians ; 
false teachers on the one side, and false accusers on the other. 
For taking advantage from the very name of liberty, the 
enemies of their souls were ready érepodidackadeiy?, to teach 
them under that pretence to despise their governors; and no 
less ready the enemies of their faith, caradadetv>, to speak evil 
of them under that colour, as persons licentious and ill affected 
to government. The preventing of which, whether abuses or 
misconstructions of so wholesome a doctrine, caused the holy 
Apostles to touch so often, and to beat so much, as in their 
writings they have done, upon the argument of Christian sub- 
jection and obedience, as a duty highly concerning all those 
upon whom the Name of Christ is called, both for their con- 
sciences and credits’ sake, cheerfully to perform. If there be 
in them at all any care, either to discharge a good conscience 
before God, or to preserve thei own and the Gospel’s reputa- 
tion before men, they must endeavour both to do the will of 
the most wise God, and to put to silence the ignorance of 


Honour all men. 


* In this year the King left Lon- 
don, May 13; was at Berwick June 
2, on his way to Scotland; and 
again, July 16, on his return. On 
passing through Nottinghamshire, 
in his progress northward, he was 
most sumptuously entertained at 
Welbeck, by the Earl of Newcastle. 
See Clarendon, book i. and Rush- 
worth, part 1. 178-184. Sanderson, 


a chaplain in ordinary within the 
easy distance of Boothby Pagnell 
from Newark, was, we may pre- 
sume, summoned, in consequence 
of the high estimation in which 
Charles held him as a preacher. 

a... eitts ErepodiSackadet. 1 Tim, 
vi. I-3. 

b..€ @ Katadadotow tpav as 
KakoTOL@Y. Verse I2. 
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Joolish men, by submitting to every human creatwre® that the 
Lord hath set over them for His sake. 

2. This I conceive to be the scope of that part of the chapter §6. 2,3. and 
whence the Text is taken, which I now stand not with further pie 
curiosity to analyze. Suffice it us to know, that in this seven- 
teenth verse St. Peter shutteth up his general exhortation 
concerning subjection to superiors in four short precepts or 
aphorisms of Christian life. Honour all men. Love the Bro- 
therhood. Fear God. Honour the King. Which four, though 
considerable also apart, and as each hath a complete sense 
within itself, may yet not unfitly be ranged, and that agree- 
ably, as I conceive, to the Apostle’s intendment, into two com- 
binations. The two former into one, as thus. Honour all 
men; but not all men alike: you must be ready to do all 
offices of respect and love, as occasion serveth, to every man ; 
but yet you are to remember that your brethren in Christ may 
claim a nearer and deeper interest in your affections, and so 
in the exercise of your charity too, than they that are without 
have any reason to do. Honour all men; but especially love 
the Brotherhood. The two latter also into one, thus: Fear Prov. xxiv. 
God and the King; where the fear of the one will consist with *” 
the fear of the other. But where they are incompatible, hold 
fast to the fear of God howsoever; but even in that case, 
where ye may not fear the King, you must yet do him all the 
honour otherwise that may be. Fear God, yet honour the 
King too. 

3. We shall now hold us to the former combination only:  §.3. 
consisting of these two precepts, Honour all men, love the 
Brotherhood. In either of which we may observe, first, the 
duty, what it is; and then, how that duty is either extended 
or limited in regard of the object. The duties are, honour 
and love. The duty of honour in the former precept, and 
that extended to every man, Honour all men. The duty of 
love in the latter precept, and that limited to the brethren, 

Love the Brotherhood. Of which in their order, keeping the 
same method in both, even this, to consider first Quid nominis, 


©... mdon avOpwrivy ktice. verse creature for God. In the rest of 
13. [The Rhemist Testament, lite- the English Versions previous to 
rally following the Vulgate, has: 1611: all manner ordinance of man 
Be subject therefore to every human for the Lord’s sake. | 
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then Quid juris, and lastly Quid facti. The first, by opening 
the duty, and what we are to do; the next, by inquiring into 
the obligation, and why we are so to do; the last, by examin- 
ing our performance, and whether we do therein as we ought 
to do or no. And first of the former precept, Honour all 
men. 
§§.4-8.The 4. Honour properly is an acknowledgment or testification4 
Aas of some excellency or other in the person honoured, by some 
Ree. reverence or observance answerable thereunto. Thus we ho- 
plained: nour God above all, as being transcendently excellent; and 
thus we honour our parents, our princes, our betters or supe- 
riors in any kind. And thus the word is clearly used in the 
last precept of the four in this verse, Honour the King. But 
so to take it in this first precept would be subject to sundry 
difficulties and inconveniences ; this, especially, above the rest, 
that the Scripture should here bind us to an impossible thing. 
Impossible, I say, not only ex hypothest and by consequent in 
regard of the weakness and corruption of our nature, for so is 
every good duty impossible to be performed by us without the 
grace of God preventing and assisting us; but impossible ex 
natura rei, as implying a flat contradiction within itself. For 
honouring, in that notion, being the preferring of some before 
other some, we should be bound by this Text, were the word 
so to be understood, to prefer every man before every other 
man; which how it should be possible for us to do, is beyond 
the wit of man to imagine. For to prefer all is in truth to 
prefer none; and so the Apostle’s command to honour all men 
shall be all one upon the point* as if he had directly forbidden 
us to honour any man. It is necessary therefore, (for the 
avoiding of this contradiction, and sundry other absurdities 
which would follow thereupon, and I omit,) to take the word 
honour in this place in a signification somewhat looser and 
larger than the former, so as to import all that esteem or 
regard, be it more or less, which, either in justice or charity, 
is due to any man in respect of his place, person, or condition, 
according to the eminency, merit, or exigency of any of them 
respectively ; together with the willing performance of such 


d Honor testificationem quamdam * “upon the point,’ speaking strict- 
importat de excellentia alicujus. A- ly. See Sermon vii.§.3. Shakspeare, 
quinas, Sec. Sec. Qu. 103. Art. 1. ‘Vempest, i. 2. ‘to point,’ ewactly. 
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just and charitable offices upon all emergent occasions, as in 
proportion to any of the said respects can be reasonably ex- 
pected. In which sense, it is a possible thing for us to honour, 
not only our superiors, that are over us or above us, but our 
equals too, that are in the same rank with us; yea, even our 
inferiors also, that are below us, or under us. 

5- And in this latitude you shall find the word honour some-  §. 5. 
times used in the Scriptures, though not so frequently as in 
the proper signification. You have one example of it in the 
seventh verse of the next chapter, where St. Peter enjoineth 
husbands to give honour to the wife as to the weaker vessel. 

It was far from his meaning, doubtless, that the husband 
should honour the wife with the honour properly so called, 

that of reverence or subjection; for that were to invert the 
right order of things, and to pervert God’s ordinance, who 
hath given man the preeminence, and commanded the woman : Cor. xiv. 
to be in subjection. The woman therefore may not by any 3* 
means av@evrety avdpds, usurp authority over the man; but it 1 Tim. ii. 
is her duty to reverence her husband, and she must see that Eigitee 
she do it. His meaning clearly is, that the husband should 
cherish the wife, as one that, though in some degree of infe- 
riority, is yet his yokefellow; bearmg with the weaknesses 
whether of her sex or person, framing to her disposition, and 
yielding to her desires so far as reason and wisdom will allow. 
[Being her head, he must not make himself her slave, by 
giving her the honour of dutiful observance and obedience ; 

and yet, being his companion, he may not make her his drudge, 

by denying her the honour of a tender respect and loving 
condescension.]| Which kind of honour is in some measure, 

and according to their different proportions, due also to be 
given by parents to their childrenf, and by the greatest mas- 

ters to the meanest of their servants. 

6. We have another example of the like use of the word — §.6. 
where St. Paul biddeth Timothy honowr widows that are 1Tim. v. 3. 
widows indeed. Timothy was a man of eminent rank in the 
Church of God, a Bishop, and that of no mean see, but of 
Ephesus, a famous city and the chief metropolis of Asia; and 


© iva poBynra. Eph. v. 33. decet. Pater Plautinus in Asinar. 
f Me habere honorem ejus ingenio Act. i, Sc. 1, [66.] 
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the widows he there speaketh of were poor old womens, such 
as in those times, for the mean services they were to perform 
to the saints, were called also diaconissae, and were therefore 
to be maintained out of the contributions of the Church and 
the common stock. The parties being of such wide distance, 
it had been most unseemly for him to have given to them, but 
extreme and most ridiculous arrogancy in them to have ex- 
pected from him, any honour properly so called, honour of 
reverence and subjection. But the honour he was to give 
them was such as was meet for persons of that quality, espe- 
cially in relation to their maintenance; that, in the execution 
of his pastoral charge, amongst his other cares, he should take 
care that those widows should be provided for in fitting sort, 
that so in the province of Ephesus there might be no cause 
of such complaint, as had formerly been by the Grecians at 

Acts vit. Jerusalem, that their widows were neglected in the daily 
ministration. 

§. 7. 7. In like manner we are to understand the word honour 
here in the Text, in such a notion as may include, together 
with the honour properly so called and due to superiors only, 
all those fitting respects which are to be given to equals and 
inferiors also, which is a kind of honour too, but more impro- 
perly so called. And then it falleth in all one with that of 

Rom. xiii. St. Paul: Render therefore to all their dues: tribute to whom 
ie tribute is due, custom to whom custom, fear to whom fear, 
honour to whom honour. As if he had said, I would not any 

of you should be behind with any man in any thing; but if 

you owe him any duty, perform it to the full. If any honour 

or respect in whatsoever kind or degree belong to him, account 

it as due debt, and let him have it, to the utmost of what can 

with justice or in equity be demanded. So that we then fulfil 

this precept of our Apostle, when we are careful to our utmost 

power and best understanding, to respect every man, whether 
superior, equal, or inferior, secundum gradum et meritum, 
according to his place and desert. For those two are, as it 

were, the standards whereby to measure out to every man his 
proportion of honour in this kind; that is to say, every man 

& {1 Tim. v.g.] Hic omne prae- ron. adv. Jovin. lib. i. [tom. ii. 263. 


ceptum de his est viduis, quae Ec- ed. Vallars. | 
clesiae pascuntur eleemosynis. Hie- 
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is to be honoured and respected according to the dignity of 
his place, whatsoever his deserts are, and according to the 
merit of his person, whatsoever his place and condition be. 

8. It would be a tedious, indeed rather an endless task, and 5. 8. 
therefore I undertake it not, to drive the general into its par- 
ticulars, and to show what peculiar honours and respects are 
due to all estates of men considered in their several ranks and 
mutual relations. It must be the care of every godly wise 
man to inform himself the best he can for that matter, so far 
as may concern himself and those whom he may have occasion 
to converse withal; and it must be his resolution to give 
honour to every man accordingly, that is to say, neither more 
or less, but, as near as he can understand, within a convenient 
latitude, that which is justly his due. Yet let him take this 
withal, that, where the case is doubtful, it is the safest course, 
lest self-love should incline him to be partial, to pinch rather 
on his own part than on his neighbour’s, especially if his supe- 
rior. That is to say, rather to forego a good part of that 
honour which he may think is due to himself, if he be not very 
sure of it, than to keep back any small part of that honour 
which, for any good assurance he hath to the contrary, may 
fall due to his neighbour. Agreeably to the other Apostle’s 
advice, that not in taking, but in giving honour we should go Rom. xii. 
one before another *, a: 

g. Now we see, in the meaning of the words, both what §. 9. and 
duty we are to perform, and to whom. The duty, honour, and ae 
that to all men; and all this but Quid nominis ? It may next taken 
be demanded, Quid juris ? upon what tie we stand thus bound 
to honour all men? I answer, Puniculus triplet. There lieth 
a threefold tie upon us for the performance of this duty: to 
wit, of Justice, of Equity, of Religion. A tie of Justice first ; 1°. from 
whose most proper and immediate office it is, swum cuique, to JUSTICE. 
give to every one that which of right appertaineth to him. To 
olxetov anoveyew is Aristotle’s phrase t: but St. Paul’s is far 
beyond it in the forecited Rom. xii. Render to all their dues. 

So we translate it, but the word is ras éeAds, which imports 
more than 70 oikefov. It signifieth debts, accordingly where- 
unto he saith in the next verse there, pursuing his metaphor, 


* So in Tyndale, Cranmer, and + Eccl. iv. 12. 
the Geneva Bible. £ Eth. Nicom. ix. 2.9. 
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Owe nothing to any man*. We do not account it discourtesy, 
but dishonesty, in any man that is able, not to pay debts. 
Prov. iii27. Withhold not good from them to whom it is due, saith So- 
lomon. Whosoever withholdeth a debt or a due from another 
doth an unjust act, and is next akin to a thief; and, as a thief, 
is bound to restitution. The other word in the same place 
enforceth as much, dmodore ody, which is more than Aristotle’s 
amoveuew : the very same word that is used, where Zaccheeus 
S. Luke xix. promised fourfold restitution, dmodidwue tetpaTtAodv, render or 
‘ restore. 

§. Io. 10. It is a thing not unworthy the observing, that all those 
words which usually signify honour in the three learned lan- 
guagesh, do either primarily signify, or else are derived from 
such words as do withal signify, either a price, or a weight. 
Now, by the rules of commutative justice, the price of every 
commodity ought to be according to the true worth of it. And 
things payable by weight are by law and custom then only 
current, when they have their due and full weight, and that 
usually with some draught over, rather than under. Even so 
it is a righteous thing with us, to make a just estimate of every 
man’s worth, and to set a right valuation upon him, so near as 
we can, respectively to the quality of his place and his personal 
desert ; and to allow him his full proportion of honour accord- 
ingly, neither underrating him in our thoughts, nor setting 
lighter by him than we should do, in our carriage and conversa- 

Proy. xi. 1. tion towards him. A false weight is abominable, and so is every 
one that tradeth with it; and, certainly, that man maketh use 
of a false beam that setteth light by his brother, or perhaps 
setteth him at nought, whom he ought to honour. The question 

Rom. xiv. is put on sharply by the Apostle, Why dost thou set at nought 

thy brother ? as who should say, with what face, with what 
conscience canst thou do it? He that defalketh ¢ any thing of 
that just honour which he ought to allow his brother, let his 
pretence be what it can be, how is he not guilty of the sin of 

Acts v. 3. Ananias and Sapphira, even acccording to the letter? voogi- 
cac0a ard THs TysAs, being the phrase there in keeping back, 
as they did, part of the full price, when they should have laid 
it down all. Thus we are tied in justice to honour all men. 


* Tynd. Cranm. Geneva. Aoaya5, run, honos. 
+ ‘defalketh,’ cutteth off. The noun defalcation has outlived the verb. 
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11. The next tie is that of Equity: where the rule is, Quod s. 11. 
tibi fiert non vis, alteri ne feceris.| A rule which Severus, a a Saale 
wise emperor, magnified exceedingly. Lampridius saith, that 
he learnt it of the Christiansi, And it may very well be so; 
for Christ Himself commended it to His disciples as a perfect 
breviate of the whole law. Whatsoever you would that mens.Matt. vii. 
should do unto you, do ye even so to them, for this is the Law '* 
and the Prophets. He meaneth, so far as concerneth our 
dealings and transactions with men. A short lesson, but of a 
large comprehension: all one in the meaning and result with 
that vdpos Bacwirds, as St. James calleth it, that royal law, 8 James 
which comprehendeth in it the whole second table of the Law," * 
with all the several offices reducible to each commandment 
therein; Thou shalt love thy neighbour as thyself. If we 
would but once perfectly learn this one lesson, and soundly 
follow it, Do as we would be done to, sailing always by that 
compass, and framing all our actions by that rule, we should 
not need any other law for the guiding of our consciences, or 
other direction for the ordering of our conversations, in respect 
of our carriage towards others. But there is a base wretched 
pride in us, that disordereth all both within and without, and 
will not suffer us to be, I say not just, but even so much as 
reasonable. Like some broken merchants, that drive their 
creditors to low compositions for great sums, but call hard 
upon their poor neighbours for petty reckonings that stand 
uncrossed in the book ; or the evil servant in the parable, who g, Matt. 
having craved his Master’s forbearance for a very vast eee, ae: 
went presently and shook his fellow-servant by the throat for 
a trifle; or as young prodigal heirs, that are ready to borrow 
of every man that will lend them, but never take any care to 
pay scores ; so are many of us. 

[vestigia| nulla retrorsumk, 
We care not how much honour cometh to ourselves from 
others, how little goeth from ourselves to others. Nay, you 
shall observe it, and the reason of it is manifest; for the same 
pride that maketh men overprize themselves, maketh them 
also undervalue their brethren: you shall observe it, I say, 


i Lamprid. in Severo. [a quibus-  p. 132 B.] ee 
dam sive Judaeis, sive Christianis. k Hor. Ep. i. 1. [75-] 
Hist. August. Script. ed. Salmas, 
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that those very men that stand most upon the terms of better- “ 
ness, and look for most respect from those that are below 
them, are ever the slackest in giving to those that are above 
them their due honour. Who so forward, generally, to set 
bounds, and to give law to the higher powers, as those very 
men that exercise the most unbounded and unlimited tyranny 
among their poor neighbours and underlings, crowing over 
them without all mercy, and beyond all reason? I forbid no 
man to maintain the rights, and to preserve the dignity, that 
belongeth either to his place or person: rather I hold him 
much to blame, if he do not by all fair and justifiable means 
endeavour so to do. For qui sibi nequam, cui bonus* ? He 
that is retchlesst of his own honour, there is no great fear 
that he will be over-careful of doing his neighbour right in 
giving him his. Let every man therefore in God’s name 
take to himself that portion of honour and respect that is due 
to him: and good luck may he have with his honour. Pro- 
vided always, that he be withal sure of these two things: first, 
that he take no more than his due: for this is but just: and 
then, that he be as willing to give as to take; for that is but 
equal. He that doth otherwise is partial and unreasonable. 
And thus we are tied in Equity to honour all men. 
§§. 12-14. 12. There is yet a third tie, that of Religion, in respect 
ae of that image of God which is to be found in man. All honour 
RELIGION. jy in regard of some excellency or other!; and there is in man 
no excellency at all, of and from himself; but all the excel- 
lency that is in him is such only as God hath been pleased to 
put upon him. So as those characters and impressions of 
excellency, which God hath stamped upon man, as some image 
of Himself, are the true foundation of all that honour that can 
any way belong unto him. And that excellency is twofold: 
natural, and personal. The natural excellency is that, whereby 
man excelleth other creatures : the personal that, whereby one 
man excelleth another. 
§. 13. 13. Of the natural first: which ariseth from the image of 
God stamped upon man in his creation. And this excellency, 


* Ecclus. xiv. 5. Qui sibi ne- 1 Habet venerationem justam, 
quam. est, cui alii bonus erit? quidquid excellit. Cic. de Nat. Deor. 
t ‘retchless.’ See above, Serm.i. 1. [45.] 


§. 29. 
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being it was put upon the whole species of mankind, is there- 
fore to be found in all men, and that alike; so as in this 
respect all men are honourable, and all alike honourable. 
Thou that comparing thyself with thy poorer brother, thinkest 
thyself the better man, and so despisest him, compare thyself 
and him another while in puris naturalibus, and thou shalt 
find no difference. Take him as a man, he is every way as 
good a man as thou: thou carriest a body about thee no less 
mortal than his; he harboureth a soul within him no less 
immortal than thine. And where is the difference? Well then, 
here is the first honour we owe to all men, even as they are 
men, and that without all either exception, none to be ex- 
cluded; or differences, none to be preferred; viz. this, that we 
despise no man, but that as much as lieth in us we preserve 
the being, and advance the well-being of every man; and that 
because of God’s image set upon him. As when a piece of base 
metal is coined with the King’s stamp, and made current by his 
edict, no man may thenceforth presume either to refuse it in 
pay, or to abate the value of it, so God having stamped His 
own image upon every man, and withal signified His blessed 
pleasure how precious He would have him to be in our eyes 
and esteem, according as you shall find the tenour of the edict, 
At the hand of every man’s brother will I require the life of Gen. ix. 5. 
man, with the reason of the edict also annexed, for in the 
image of God made He man, we must look to answer it as an 
high contempt of that sacred Majesty, if we set any man at 
nought, or make less account of him, than God would have us. 
[The contumelious usage of the image, is In common con- 
struction ever understood as a dishonour meant to the proto- 
type; upon which consideration it was that the Romans, when 
they meant to set a mark of public disgrace or dishonour upon 
any eminent person, did manifest their such intention by 
throwing down, breaking, trampling upon, or doing some other 
like disgrace unto their statues or pictures. And Solomon. in Prov. xiv. 
sundry places interpreteth all acts of oppressing, mocking, or 31) * 5 
otherwise despising our neighbours, not without a strong re- 
flection upon God Himself, as tending to the contempt and 
dishonour of Him, their Maker. | 

14. Beside this natural, God hath put upon man a personal  §. 14. 
excellency, which is an effect of His-providence in the govern- 
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ment of the world, as the former was of His power in the 
creation of it. And here first beginneth the difference that is 
between one man and another. That saying, Homo homini 
quantum praestat*, hath no place, till you come to this. And 
that in regard of God’s free distribution of several gifts, and 
offices, and callings to several men, with admirable variety, 
1 Cor.vii-7. and with no less admirable wisdom. -Alius sic, alius vero sic: 
even as the members of the natural body, beside life, which is 
common to them all, have also their several abilities, functions, 
and operations, with much different variety each from other. 
And as the members, according to those differences, are dif- 
ferently honoured, one kind of honour belonging to the head, 
another to the hand, another to the feet, and so to the rest, 
1 Cor. xii, according as they are some more, some less honourable, so in 
22° the world men receive different honours according to their 
different capacities: the king in one kind, the priest in an- 
other, the soldier, the husbandman, the artificer, and so all the 
rest in other kinds. It is an observation of some Divines, that 
there is some image of God, though I think it were better to 
call it vestigium or umbra than imago, a shadow rather than 
image: some weak representation and dark resemblance, they 
mean, in kings, of His absolute sovereignty; in Judges and 
magistrates, of His justice; in priests, of His holiness; in old 
men, of His eternity ; in parents, of His causality ; in counsel- 
lors, of His wisdom; in learned men, of His knowledge; in 
artificers and labourers, of His operative power; &c. A con- 
ceit, to my understanding, neither so light as to be rejected 
for a mere fancy, neither yet so solid as to build a firm con- 
clusion upon, to satisfy either judgment or conscience. But 
whether that conceit stand or fall, certain it is howsoever that 
it is God’s stamp alone that setteth a value upon all human 
excellency, whether natural or personal, and thereby rendereth 
it honourable. Hor whether we consider men’s personal excel- 
lencies, quoad statum et gradum, according to their different 
particular places, callings, and conditions, or guoad meritum, 
according to their different particular graces, abilities, and qua- 
lifications, still they have their rise merely from God’s gracious 
distributions, who hath put them into those places by His all- 
ruling Providence, and imparted those graces to them by His 


* Homini homo quid praestat. Terence, Eunuch. IT. ii. 1. 
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powerful dispensation™, Sith therefore not the meanest man in 
the world but hath received from God some personal excellency 

in some kind or other, and in some degree or other, whereby he 
may become some way or other useful and serviceable to human 
society, [some very few excepted, as infants, natural fools, and 
distracted persons, whose personal defects yet are by way of 
meditation and reflection useful to others, and so they not to 
be despised, but as less honourable members to be therefore 
rather the more carefully and tenderly respected, ] there ought 1 Cor. xii. 
to be therefore given to every man, even the very meanest, es 
some kind and degree of respect and honour proportionable to 
that excellency. And thus in regard of the image of God 
shining both in their nature and persons, we are tied in reli- 
gion to honour all men. 

15. We have seen hitherto both the duty and the obligation i : ey. 
of it, Quid nominis and Quid juris; what we are to perform, 1. Ofilee 
and why. We come now to the Quwid facti, to examine a little that ones 
how it is performed among us. Slackly and untowardly enough, themselves. 
no doubt, as to the generality, as all other duties are. Are 
there not some, first, who are so far from honouring all men, 
as the Text requireth, that, themselves only excepted, they 
honour no man at all, at least not as they ought to do? no, 
not their known superiors? but how much less then their 
equals or inferiors? despising governments in their hearts, 
and speaking evil of dignities with their mouths, and kicking 
against authority with their heels. No matter what shows 
aid professions men make of I know not what respect and 
observance :—‘ They honour the King and the Church, and are 
in charity with all the world: it were pity they should live 
else ;—but quid verba audiam, facta cum videamn ?* let pro- 
testations go, and look into the practice. How do they honour 
the magistrate, that decline as much as they can all needful 
services for his support, and repine at what they cannot avoid ¢ 
Or how the minister, that grudge him the portion, which if 
not by the ordinance of God, (for that they think will bear a 
dispute,) yet without all contradiction is settled upon him by 


28. Pet. ii. 
O. 


m "Ek beady yap paxaval macr Bpo- * Quid verba audiam, quum facta 
réas aperais, Kal gotol Kal xepot videam? Cic. Tusc. Disp. II. xx. 
Buaral treptyhocool 7 epuv. Pind. 48, quoted as here in Sermon ad Ma- 
Pyth. 1. [8o. ] atts v. §. 35, and ad Pop. y. §. 43. 
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the same, and therefore by as strong a title as they hold their 
own inheritances by, and are ever studying to find out new 
devices and quilletst to put him beside it? Or how their equals, 
that, to get aloft, depress their brethren by odious comparisons, 
or, which is worse, disparage them by false suggestions? Or 
how their inferiors, that trample them under their feet, as they 
do the clay in the streets, and use them with less regard many 
S.Lukexvi. times than they do the dogs that feed under their tables, as 


er the rich glutton did poor Lazarus ? 
§§.16,17-, 16. There are others, secondly, that may perhaps be per- 
II. Of those 


that honour Suaded to yield some honour to their betters: that may be but 
ee reason; but that they should be bound to honour those that 
are not so good men as themselves, or at the most but such 
like as themselves are, they see no great reason for that. But 
there is no remedy: St. Peter here telleth them, that must be 
done too. He that saith Honour all men, excludeth none, no, 
S.Matth. not the lowest and meanest. Take heed that ye despise not 
pee One of these little ones: there is a kind of honour, it seemeth, 
Eccl. ix.16.due to the little ones; and they may not be despised. The 
poor man’s wisdom is despised, saith the Preacher. He saith 
it is so; and go it is, but too often, through the pride of the 
Ps. cxxiii.4. great and wealthy, as it is said in the Psalm, Our soul is filled 
with the scornful reproof of the wealthy, and with the de- 
spitefulness of the proud ; but he doth not say it should be so. 
Job’s carriage was otherwise, in so far that he disavoweth it, 
Job xxxi, and protesteth against it utterly: Jf [ did despise the cause 
me of my man-servant or of my maid-servant, when they con- 
tended with me, &c. He would afford the meanest servants 
he had the honour to debate the matter with them, and if 
there were reason on their side, to allow it. The greatest 
subject in the land need not think it any disparagement to him 
to give a just respect to a very mean person, if he will but 
remember that it is the duty even of the King himself to vouch- 
safe that honour to the poorest beggar within his realm, as to 
protect him from violence, and to require an account of his 

blood, though it should be spilt by the hand of a lord. 
n Per leges et consuetudines An- pare the first part of K. Henry VI. 
ghiae. u. 4; Othello, in. 2; Hamlet, v. 1; 
tT ‘quillet,’ @ subtlety, the quidli- Love’s Labour Lost, iv. 3; Timon 


bet of the schoolmen. Douce, Illus- of Athens, iv. 3. See Sermon ad 
trations of Shakspeare,i.231. Com- Magistr. ii. §. 10. 
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17. And yet behold a greater than Job, (although, I take it, §. 17. 
he was a King too within his own territories,) a greater than 
any of the great Kings of the earth, ready to teach us this 
duty by His example, even our Lord Jesus Christ; and the 
same mind should be in us that was in Him. And what was Phil. ii. 5, 
that? He was pleased so far to honour us, base, sinful, un- Be: 
worthy creatures as we were, as for our sakes to lay aside His 
own greatness, emptying and divesting Himself of glory and 
majesty, making Himself of no reputation, and taking upon 
Him the form of a servant. Ill do they follow either His 
example, or His Apostle’s doctrine here, who think themselves 
too good to condescend to men of low estate, by doing them Rom. xii. 
any office of service or respect, though they need it never so i 
much, crave it never so oft, deserve it never so well. And 
they who look another way in the day of their brother’s dis- 
tress, as the priest and Levite passed by the wounded man in &. Luke x. 
the parable, without regard; and, not to multiply particulars, 9” >” 
all they, who, having power and opportunity thereunto, neglect 
either to reward those that have worth in them according to 
their merit, or to protect those that are wronged according to 
their innocency, or to relieve those that are in want according 
to their necessity. 

18. There are a third sort, that corrupt a good Text with $8. 18-23. 
an ill gloss by putting in a conditivnal limitation, like the those that 
bodging in* of a coarse shred into a fine garment; as thus. Daty with 
The magistrate shall have his tribute, the minister his tithe, a Condi- 
and so every other man his due honour, if so be he carry him- laa 
self worthily and as he ought to do in his place, and so as to 
deserve it. In good time! But I pray you then first, to 
argue the cause a little with thee, whoever thou art that thus 
glossest,—who must judge of his carriage, and whether he 
deserve such honour, yea or no? Why, that thou hopest thou 
art well enough able to do thyself. Sure we cannot but ex- 
pect good justice, where he that is a party will allow no other 
to be judge but himself. Where the debtor must arbitrate 
what is due to the creditor, things are like to come to a fair 


reckoning. 


*<bodging in.’ To bodge, to patch t+ ‘In good time,’ a Gallicism ex- 
clumsily; the same as botch. Forby, pressive of entire assent, well and 
East Anglian Vocabulary. See Shak- good. See Shakspeare, Measure for 
speare, K. Henry VI, pt. 3. i. 4. Measure, il. 1. 
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§. 19. 19. But, secondly, how darest thou distinguish where the 
Law distinguishes not? Where God commandeth, He looketh 
to be answered with obedience; and dost thou think to come 
off with subtleties and distinctions? The precept here in the 
Text is plain and peremptory ; admitteth no equivocation, ex- 
ception, or reservation; suggesteth nothing that should make 
it reasonable to restrain the universality expressed therein by 
any such limitation ; and therefore will not endure to be eluded 
with any forced gloss. 

§. 20. 20. Least of all, thirdly, with such a gloss as the Apostle 
hath already precluded by his own comment in the next verse, 
where he biddeth servants to be subject to their masters, not 
only to the good and gentle, but to the froward also, and such 
as would be ready to buffet them when they had done no fault. 
Such masters sure could challenge no great honour from their 
servants titulo meriti, and as by way of desert; but yet there 
belonged to them jure dominit, and by virtue of their master- 
ship, the honour of obedience and subjection. Which honour, 
due unto them by that right, they had a good title to; and it 
might not be detained from them either in part or in whole 
by cavilling at their desert. 

§. 21. 21. But tell me, fourthly, in good earnest, dost thou believe 
that another man’s neglect of his duty can discharge thee from 
the obligation of thine ? 

.. die Quintiliane colorem.* 

Canst thou produce any public law, or private contract, or sound 
reason, whereon to ground, or but handsome colour where- 
with to varnish over such an imagination? Fac quod tuum est : 
do thou thy part therefore, and honour him according to his 
place howsoever. He shall answer, and not thou, for his un- 
worthiness, if he deserve it not; but thou alone shalt answer 
for the neglect of thine own duty, if thou performest it not. 

§. 22. 22. Lastly, ex ore tuo. When thou sayest, thou wilt honour 
him according to his place if he deserve it, dost thou not ob- 
serve that thou art still unjust by thy own confession? for 
where place and merit concur, there is a double honour due. 

1Tim.v.17. The elders that rule well are worthy of double honour. There 
is one honour due to the place, and another to merit. He 
that is in the place, though without desert, is yet worthy of a 


* Juvenal, Sat. vi. 279. 
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single honour for his place’ sake®; and justice requireth he 
should have it. But if he deserve well in his place, by rightly 
discharging his duty therein, he is then worthy of a double 
honour ; and justice requireth he should have that too. Con- 
sider now how unjust thou art. If he deserve well, sayest 
thou, he shall have the honour due to his place: otherwise 
not. Thou mightest as well say in plain terms, If he be 
worthy of double honour, I can be content to afford the single : 
otherwise he must be content to go without any. Now what 
justice, what conscience in this dealing, where two parts are 
due, to allow but one? and where one is due, to allow just 
none ¢ 

23. But I proceed no further in this argument, having pur- 
posely omitted sundry things that occurred to my meditations 
herein, and contracted the rest, that I might have time to 
speak something to the latter precept also, Love the Brother- 
hood. To which I now pass, hoping to dispatch it with con- 
venient brevity, observing the same method as before, Quid 
nominis, quid juris, quid facti; what we are to do, and why, 
and how we perform it. 

24. First then for the meaning of the words, we must know, §§. 24-26. 
that as Adam and Christ are the two rootsP of mankind, Adam ate 
as in a state of nature, and Christ as in a state of grace, so the Bro- 
there is a twofold brotherhood4 amongst men, correspondent” 
thereunto. 
from the loins of Adam, as we are men; and secondly, a bro- 
therhood of grace, by profession of the faith of Christ, as we 
are Christian men. 


First, a brotherhood of nature, by propagation 


As men, we are members of that great 
body, the world’; and so all men that live within the compass 
of the world are brethren, by a more general communion of 
nature. 
the Church; and so all Christian men that live within the 


As Christians, we are members of that mystical body, 


© os dv thy mpoedpiay €xopev, oe. bd 


éxopuev kal ri akiay, [Kal Thy ioxur, | 
ei kai avdé.ol éeopev. Chrysost. in 
Coloss. Serm. 3. [tom. xi. 349 D.] 
.. ovxl 6 Seiva, ad 6 emickoros. 


ibid. [p. 350 B.] 


P Unde fit ut totum genus huma- 
num quodammodo sint homines duo, 
primus et secundus. Prosper. Sen- 
tent. [ex August. ] 299. 


bore adeAdr) 7 pvars 1) kata 
odpka’ aden yeveots 1) KaTa TrVEv~ 
pa’ ro avTd oot aipa popet amd Tov 
mpatov avOpaorov, Tiy avTHy cou xa- 
pw €daBe mapa rod Acororov. Basil. 
Homil. in Lacizis. | Opp. ii. 588. D. 
Garnier gives reasons for doubting 
the genuineness of this homily. ] 

* Membra sumus corporis magni. 
Natura nos cognatos edidit. Seneca, 
Epist. 95. 
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compass of the Chureh are brethren, by a more peculiar com- 
munion of faith. And as the moral law bindeth us to love all 
men as our brethren, and partakers with us of the same com- 
mon nature in Adam, so the evangelical law bindeth to love 
all Christians as our brethren, and partakers with us of the 
same common faith in Christ. 

§. 25. 25. In which latter notion, the word brother is most usually 
taken in the apostolical writings to signify a professor of the 
Christian faith and religion, in opposition to heathen men and 
unbelievers. The name of Christian, though of commonest 
use and longest continuance, was yet but of a later date, taken 

Acts xi, 26. up first at Antioch, as we find Acts x1; whereas believers were 
before usually called disciples, and no less usually, both before 
and since, brethren. You shall read very often in the Acts 
and Epistles of the holy Apostles, how the brethren assembled 
together to hear the Gospel preached, to receive the Sacra- 
ment, and to consult about the affairs of the Church. How 
the Apostles, as they went from place to place, to plant and 

Acts xv.36. water the Churches, in their progress every where visited the 


xxi. 7. brethren : at their first coming to any place, saluting the bre- 
XV. 32. thren; during their abode there, confirming the brethren; at 
xviii 18. their departure thence, taking leave of the brethren. How 
xi. 29. collections were made for relief of the brethren; and those 


-2 Cor. viii. sent into Judea from other parts by the hands of the brethren, 
eS &c. St. Paul opposeth the brethren to them that are without, 
1Cor.v.12.and so includeth all that are within, the Church: What have 

I to do to judge them that are without? As if he had said, 
Christ sent me an Apostle and minister of the Churches; and 
therefore I meddle not but with those that are within the pale 
of the Church: as for those that are without, if any of them 
will be filthy, let him be filthy still, | have nothing to do to 
meddle with them. But, saith he, if any man that is within 
the Christian Church, any man that is called a brother be a 
fornicator, or drunkard, or railer, or otherwise stain his holy 
profession by scandalous living, [ know how to deal with him: 
let the censures of the Church be laid upon him, let him be 
cast out of the assemblies of the brethren, that he may be 
thereby brought to shame and repentance. 

§. 26. 26. So then Brethren, in the apostolical use of the word, 
are Christians; and the Brotherhood the whole society of 
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Christian men, the system and body of the whole visible 
Church of Christ. I say, the visible Church : because there is 
indeed another Brotherhood more excellent than this whereof 
we now speak, consisting of such only as shall undoubtedly 
inherit Salvation, called by some of the ancients the Church 
of God’s elect, and by some later writers the invisible Church. 
And truly this Brotherhood would, under God, deserve the 
highest room in our affections, could we with any certainty 
discern who were of it, and who not. But because the fan is 
not in our hand, to winnow the chaff from the wheat, Dominus 
novit, the Lord only knoweth who are His by those secret 2Tim.iirg. 
characters of grace and perseverance, which no eye of man is 
able to discern in another, nor perhaps in himself infallibly : 
we are therefore for the discharge of our duty to look at the 
Brotherhood so far as it is discernible to us by the plain and 
legible characters of Baptism and outward profession. So that 
whosoever abideth in area Domini, and liveth in the commu- 
nion of the visible Church, being baptized into Christ, and 
professing the Name of Christ, let him prove as it falleth out, 
chaff, or light corn, or wheat, when the Lord shall come with 
His fan to purge His floor; yet in the mean time, so long as 
he lieth in the heap and upon the floor, we must own him for 
a Christian, and take him as one of the brotherhood, and as 
such an one love him. For so is the duty here, Love the Bro- 
therhood. 

27. To make love complete two things are required, ac- §§. 27-29. 
cording to Aristotle’s description of it, BovAecOai tii &e.,* ves! 
affectus cordis and effectus operis ; the inward affection of the THe Bro- 
heart, in wishing to him we love all good, and the outward beac 5 
manifestation of that affection by our deed as occasion is of- 
fered, in being ready to our power to do him any good. The 
heart is the root and the seat of all true love; and there we 
must begin, or else all we do is but lost. If we do neyer so 
many serviceable offices to our brethren out of any by-end or 
sinister respect, although they may possibly be very useful, 
and so very acceptable to them, yet if our heart be not towards 
them, if there be not a sincere affection within, it cannot be 

* Rhet. ii. 4. 2. "Eorw 57 76 gi- Nicom. vill. 2.3. TO d€ Piro act 
New rd BovreoOal ti Gd olerarayabd, Seiv BovdAecOa tayaba exeivou eve- 
exelvov vera GAAG py avTov. Eth. xa. 
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truly called love. That love that will abide the test, and 
answer the duty required in the Text, must be such as the 
18. Pet. i. Apostles have in several passages described it, ¢iradeAgpla av- 
+ Tim, i. 5. UTOKpitos, unfeigned love of the brethren; Love out of a pure 
Rom. xii. 9. heart ; Love without dissimulation. 
§. 28. 28. Of which inward affection the outward deed is the best 
discoverer ; and therefore that must come on too, to make the 
2 Kings x. love perfect. [As Jehu said to Jonadab, Js thy heart right ? 
= Tf it be, then give me thy hand. As in the exercises of our 
devotion towards God, so in the exercises of our charity to- 
Lam.iii.41.wards men,]| heart and hand should go together. Probatio 
dilectionis, exhibitio est operiss. Good works are the best 
demonstrations, as of true faith, so of true love. Where there 
is life and heat, there will be action. There is no life then in 
8. James ii. that faith,—St. James calleth it plainly a dead faith—nor heat 
26. : C é 
S. Matth, I that love, according to that expression, the love of many 
xxiv. 12. shall wax cold, that doth not put forth itself in the works of 
righteousness and mercy. He then loveth not the Brotherhood 
indeed, whatsoever he pretend, or at least not in so gracious 
a measure as he should endeavour after, that doth not take 
every fit opportunity of doing good either to the souls, or 
bodies, or credits, or estates of his brethren; that is not will- 
ing to do them all possible services, according to the urgency 
of their occasions, and the just exigence of circumstances, with 
his countenance, with his advice, with his pains, with his purse, 
yea and, if need be, with his very life too. This is the non 
ultra ;* further than this we cannot go in the expressing of 
S.John xv. our love; Greater love than this hath no man, that a man 
fe lay down his life for his friends ; and thus far we must go, 
if God call us to it. So far went Christ for our Redemption, 
and so far the Scriptures press His example for our imitation. 
18.John Hereby perceive we the love of God, because He laid down 


ii.16. His life for us: and we ought to lay down our lives for the 
brethren. 
§. 29. 2g. To recollect the premises, and to give you the full mean- 


ing of the precept at once. To love the Brotherhood is as 
much as to bear a special affection to all Christians more than 
to heathens, and to manifest the same proportionably by per- 


8 Gregor. [Magn. Homil. in Evang. 30. tom. ii. p. 120 B.] 
* Horat. Epist. I. i. 32. - 
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forming all loving offices to them upon every fit occasion to 
the utmost of our powers. A duty of such importance that 
our Apostle, though here in the Text he do but only name it 
in the bunch among other duties, yet afterwards in this Epistle 
seemeth to require it in a more special manner, and, after a 
sort, above other duties: Above all things have fervent cha- x 8, Pet.iv. 
rity among yourselves. And St.John upon the performance * 
hereof hangeth one of the strongest assurances we can have of 
our being in Christ: We know that we are passed from death 1S. John 
to life, because we love the brethren. wate 

30. Now of the Obligation of this duty, for that is the next §. 30. Two 
thing we are to consider, there are two main grounds, goodness a eee : 
and nearness. First, we must love the Brotherhood for their viz. 1°. 
goodness. All goodness is lovely. There groweth a Love due oe se 
to every creature of God from this, that every creature of Grod themselves. 
is good. Some goodness God hath communicated to every 7 gs 
thing to which He gave a being, as a beam of that incompre- 
hensible light, and a drop of that infinite ocean of goodness 
which He himself is. But a greater measure of Love is due 
to man than to other creatures, by how much God hath made 
him better than them. And to every particular man that hath 
any special goodness in him, there is a special Love due, pro- 
portionable to the kind and measure thereof; so that whatso- 
ever goodness we can discern in any man, we ought to love it 
in him, and to love him for it, whatsoever faults or defects are 
apparently enough to be found in him otherways. He that 
hath good natural parts, if he have little in him that is good 
besides, yet is to be loved even for those parts, because they 
are good. He that hath but good moralities only, leading a 
eivil life, though without any probable evidences of grace 
appearing in him, is yet to be loved of us, if but for those 
moralities, because they also are good. But he that goeth 
higher, and by the goodness of his conversation showeth forth, 
so far as we can judge, the graciousness of his heart, deserveth 
by so much an higher room in our affections than either of 
the former, by how much grace exceedeth in goodness both 
nature and morality. Sith then there is a special goodness in 
the brethren, quatenus such, in regard of that most holy faith 
which they profess, and that blessed Name of Christ which is 
called upon them, we are therefore bound to love them with 
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a special affection; and that, ¢0 nomine, under that considera- 
tion as they are brethren, over and above that general love 
with which we are bound to love them as men, or that which 
belongeth to them as men of parts, or as civil men. 

§. 31. 31. The other ground of loving the Brotherhood is their 
2°. Their 
Nearnessto bearness. The nearer, the dearer, we say ; and there are few 
ue : Oe relations nearer than that of Brotherhood. But no brotherhood 
ona: in the world so closely and surely knit together, and with so 

many and strong ties, as the fraternity of Christians in the 
communion of saints, which is the Brotherhood in the Text. In 
which one Brotherhood it is not easy to reckon how many 
brotherhoods are contained. Behold some of many. First, 
we are brethren by propagation, and that ab utroque pa- 
rentes: duoydorpior as well as duorarpior. Children of the one 
eternal God, the common Father of us all, and of the one 
Catholic Church, the common Mother of us all. And we have 
Rom. viii. all the same elder Brother, Jesus Christ, the first-born among 
an 1.3. many brethren, the lively image of His Father’s person, and 
indeed the foundation of the whole brotherhood; for we are 
[Gal iii, all, as many of us as have been baptized into Christ, the 
7627-1 children of God by faith in Christ Jesus. Therefore, as 
Joseph loved Benjamin his brother of the whole blood more 
affectionately than the other ten, that were his brethren but by 
the father’s side only, so we ought with a more special affection 
to love those that are also the sons of our mother the Church 
as Christians, than those that are but the sons of God only as 
creatures. 

§. 32. 32. Secondly, we are brethren by education, odvtpodor, 
Acts xiii. x. foster-brethren, as Herod and Manaen were. We are all 
1§.Pet.ii.2.nursed with the same ddoAov yada, the sincere milk of the 

Word, in the Scriptures of the Old and New Testament, which 
are ubera Matris Ecclesiae, the two breasts whence we sucked 
all that wholesome nourishment by which we are grown up to 
what we are, to that measure of stature of strength, whatsoever 
it is, that we have in Christ. Méya mpds girlav 7d odbvtpodov, 
saith Aristotle *; and common experience showeth it so to be. 
They that have been nursed and brought up together in their 


8 Unde estis omnes fratres osten- in Psal. exxxiii. 
dite. De uno patre Christo, et de * Nicom. Ethics VIII. xii. 4. 
una matre ecclesia. Arnob. [Gallus] 
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childhood t, for the most part have their affections so seasoned 
and settled then, that they love one another the better while 
they live. 

33. Thirdly, we are brethren by covenant, sworn brothers 
at our holy Baptism, when we dedicated ourselves to God’s 
service as His soldiers by sacred and solemn vow. Do we not 
see men that take the same oath, pressed to serve in the same 
wars, and under the same captains, contubernales¥ and com- 
rades, how they do not only cail brothers, but hold together as 
brothers, and show themselves marvellous zealous in one an- 
other’s behalf, taking their parts and pawning their credits for 
them, and sharing their fortunes with them? If one of them 
have but a little silver in his purse, his brother shall not want 
whilst that lasteth. Shame we with it that the children of this 
world should be kinder eis riv yevedv adrév, towards those of 


§. 33. 


their own generation, than we are in ours. 

34. Fourthly, we are brethren by cohabitation. We are all  §. 34. 
of one house and family, not strangers and foreigners, but Eph. ii. 19. 
Jelloweitizens with the saints, and of the household of God. 

What a disquietness and discredit both is it to a house, where 

the children are ever jarring, and snarling, and fighting one 

with another; but a goodly sight, Hece quam bonum! when Ps. exxxiii. 
they dwell together in love and unity. Even so, a sad thing ® &* 

it is and very grievous to the soul of every good man, when in 

the Church, which is the house of God, Christians that call (1 Tim. iii. 
themselves brethren, fall foul upon one another, not only 15] 
girding at and clashing against, but biting and nipping and 
devouring one another, as if they were bent to consume and 

destroy one another. But a most blessed thing on the other 

side, pleasant as the holy oil distilling from Aaron’s head upon 

his beard and garments, and rejoicing the heart, as the dew 

upon the mountains refresheth the grass, when there is nothing 


t A primis statim aetatibus in charitatem. L. de haered. ff. de ca- 


eandem coire vitam, habet aliquem 
fraternitatis affectum. Quintil. De- 
clam. 16. [ii. 216. ed. Lugd. Bat. 
1665. ‘This passage is not given in 
the first Edition. | 

u Legionarii equites cohortes suas 
contubernii affectione venerantur. 
Vegetius [ii. 21. ] Commilitium auget 


strens. pecul. [ Digest. Nov. Accurs. 
lib. 49. tit.17.19. The words are, 
nisi commilitium charitatem au- 
xisset.] | Contubernii necessitudo. 
Cic. pro Plane. [27. This reference 
to Cicero does not appear in the 
first Edition. | 
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Phil. ii.2,3.done in the house through strife or vain-glory, but such an 
accord amongst them, that all the brethren are of one mind 
and judgment; or, if not always so, yet at leastwise of one 

Gal. vi. 2. heart and affection, bearing the burdens and bearing with the 

Rom. xv. J. infirmities one of another, and ready upon all occasions to do 
good, as to all men generally and without exception, so espe- 

Gal. vi. 10. cially to their brethren that are of the same household of faith 
with them. 

Sasa: 35. Lastly, we are brethren by partnership in our Father’s 
estate ; copartners in the state of grace, all of us enjoying the 
same promises, liberties, and privileges whereof we are already 
possessed in common; and coheirs in the state of glory, all of 
us having the same joy and everlasting bliss in expectancy and 

Gal. iv. 7. reversion. For being the sons of God, we are all heirs; and 

Rom. viii. being brethren, all joint heirs, cvykAnpovdwor, of one and the 

8 Jude, same glorious inheritance reserved for us in the Heavens, 

verse 3. which St. Jude therefore calleth the common salvation. It 
argueth a base, wrangling spirit in us, having such goodly 
things in reversion, enough for us all, so as heart can wish no 
more, to squabble and fall out for such poor trifles as the 
things of this world are. We that have by God’s goodness 
competent sustenance for our journey, and full sacks to open at 
our coming home, as Joseph’s brethren had when they came 
out of Egypt to return to their own land, shall we fall out 

Gen.xlv.24. among ourselves, and be ready to mischief one another by the 
way ? 

§. 36. 36. Having all these obligations upon us, and being tied 
together in one brotherhood by so many bands of unity and 
affection, I presume we cannot doubt de gure, but that it is our 
bounden duty thus to love the Brotherhood. There remaineth 
now no more to be done, but to look to our performances, that 
they be right; wherein the main thing we are to take heed of, 

1Tim.v.21. besides what hath been already applied, is partiality. I charge 
thee before God, and the Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect 
Angels, that thou observe these things without preferring one 
before another, doing nothing by partiality. It was St. Paul’s 
charge to Timothy in another business, but may suit very well 
with this also. 

§. 37: 37. Not but that we may, and in most cases must, make a 


We may,in |. ‘ 
loving the difference between one brother and another, in the measure 
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and degree of our love, according to the different measures Brethren, 
and degrees, either of their goodness considered in themselves, pene 
or of their nearness in relation to us; those two considerations 

being, as you heard, the grounds of our love. So David loved 
Jonathan as his own soul: his heart was knit to him, both 
because he was a good man, and had withal approved himself 

his trusty friend. Yea, our blessed Saviour Himself showed a 

more affectionate love to John than to any other of His disci- 

ples, the disciple whom Jesus loved*, for no other known 8.Jobn xiii. 
reason so much as for this, that he was near of kin to Him, ** 
His own mother’s sister’s son, as is generally supposed f. No 
reasonable man among us then need make any question, but 
that we may and ought to bear a greater love unto, and con- 
sequently to be readier to do good unto, caeterts paribus, our 
countrymen, our neighbours, our kindred, our friends, than to 
those that are strangers to us and stand in no such relation. 
And so, no doubt, we may and ought in like manner, upon that 
other ground of goodness, more to love, and to show kindness 
sooner, to a sober, discreet, judicious, peaceable, humble, and 
otherwise orderly and regular man, caeteris paribus, than to 
one that is light-headed, or lazy, or turbulent, or proud, or 
debauched, or heretical, or schismatical. 

38. But still that proviso or limitation, which I now twice 
mentioned, caeteris paribus, must be remembered. For there 
may such a disparity arise by emergent occasions as may 
render a mere stranger, a heathen, a notoriously vicious person, 


§. 38. 


a fitter object of our compassion, help, or relief, pro hic et 
nune, than the most pious Christian, or our dearest friend or 
ally. In cases of great extremity, where the necessities of the 
party importune a present succour, and will admit no delay, 
Oedat necessitudo necessitati:{ the former considerations, 
whether of nearness or goodness must be waved for the pre- 
sent, and give way to those necessities. He is most our neigh- 


* When Mrs. Knowles made a 
similar application of this passage, 


{ May this be regarded as a sum- 
mary of Cicero, Offic. 1.18? Sed 


Johnson acknowledged that it had 
never occurred to him. See Boswell, 
1778. Aet. 69. 

+ This would have applied equally 
to St. James the Great, the other 
son of Zebedee and Salome. 


in his omnibus officiis tribuendis 
videndum erit, quod cuique maxime 
necesse sit, et quid quisque vel sine 
nobis aut possit consequi, aut non 
possit. Ita non iidem erunt neces- 
situdinum gradus, qui temporum. 


S.Luke x. 


§. 39. 
but not ex- 
clude any ; 
S. James ii. 
it 
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bour and brother in a case of that nature, that standeth in 
most need of our help, as our Saviour Himself hath clearly re- 
solved it in the case of the wounded traveller in the parable. 
[Nor doth this at all contradict what hath been already deli- 
vered concerning the preferring of the brethren before others, 
either in the affection of love, or in the offices which flow 
therefrom. For the affection first: it is clear that although 
some acts of compassion and charity be exercised towards a 
stranger, yea, even an enemy that hath great need of it, rather 
than towards a friend or brother that hath either no need at 
all, or very little in comparison of the other, it doth not hinder 
but that the habit or affection of love in the heart may, not- 
withstanding, at the very same time, be more strongly carried 
towards the brother or friend, than towards the enemy or 
stranger, as every man’s own reason and experience in himself 
can tell him. And as for the outward acts and offices of love, 
it is with them, as with the offices of all other virtues and gra- 
cious habits or affections, which not binding ad semper, as the 
graces and habits themselves do, are therefore variable and 
mutable, as the circumstances by which they must be regulated 
vary pro hic et nunc. And therefore the rules given concerning 
them must not be punctually and mathematically interpreted, 
but prudentially, and rationally ; and hold, as we use to say in 
the schools, communiter, but not universaliter, that is to say, 
ordinarily and in most cases, where circumstances do not re- 
quire it should be otherwise; but not absolutely and univer- 
sally, so as to admit of no exception. | 

39. This rub then thus removed out of the way, it may yet 
be demanded, where is this partiality to be found whereof we 
spake? or what is it to have the faith of our Lord Jesus Christ 
with respect of persons, if this putting of a difference in our 
love between brother and brother, which we have now allowed 
of, be not it? I answer, it is no partiality to make such a dif- 
ference as we have hitherto allowed, so long as the said dif- 
ference is taken from other peculiar and just respects, and not 
from the very condition of brotherhood itself, or any distinction 


made therein. But here is that evil partiality we are to take — 


heed of, when we restrain the Brotherhood to some one party 
or society in the Church, such as we think good of, and exclude 
the rest as if they had no part nor fellowship in this Brother- 
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hood, nor consequently any right to that special affection 
wherewith we are to love the brethren. Which partiality hath 
indeed been the very bane of the Church’s unity and peace, and 
the chiefest cause both of the beginning and continuance of 
most of the schisms under which Christendom hath groaned 
from time to time. 

40. Not to speak of the Donatists and other schismatics of 
old, who confined the Church to some little corner of the world, abies 
for which they were soundly confuted by St. Augustine, Op-of old did;] 
tatus, and other godly Fathers of their times, first of all, 
extremely partial in this kind are the Romish party at this 
day, who, contrary to all truth and reason, make the Roman 
and the Catholic Church terms convertible, exacting external 
communion with them and subjection to their Bishop as a con- 
dition so essentially requisite for the qualifying of any person 
to be a member of that Church of Christ out of which there is 
no salvation, as that they have inserted a clause to that purpose 
into the very definition* of a Church. So cutting off from this 
brotherhood in a manner wholly all the spacious Churches of 
Afric and Asia, together with all those both eastern and 
western Churches of Europe also which dare not submit to so 
vast a power as the Bishops of Rome pretend to, nor can think 
themselves obliged to receive all their dictates for undoubted 
articles of faith. 

41. The like partiality appeareth, secondly, in our brethren _ §. 41. 
of the Separation. Marvel not that I call them brethreny, one 
though they will by no means own us as such. 


2S. PET. 0.17. 


§. 40. 


The more ratists.] 
unjust and uncharitable they. 


And in this uncharitableness, 


such a coincidence there is sometimes of extremes, the Sepa- 


x Coetus hominum sub regimine 
legitimorum pastorum, ac praecipue 
unius Christi in terris vicarii, Ro- 
mani pontificis. Bellarm. de Eccl. 
Milit. 3. [2. tom. ii. p.137 C. Bel- 
larmin’s words in full are as fol- 
lows: Nostra autem sententia est, 
Ecclesiam unam tantum esse, non 
duas, et illam unam et veram esse 
coetum hominum ejusdem Chri- 
stianae fidei professione, et eorun- 
dem sacramentorum communione 
colligatum, sub regimine legitimo- 
rum pastorum, ac praecipue unius 


Christi in terris vicarii, Romani pon- 
tificis. | 

Y Quia collegium episcopale no- 
lunt nobiscum habere commune, non 
sint collegae, si nolunt: tamen fra- 
tres sunt. Optat. i. [4.]... prae- 
ceptum nobis divinitus, ut etiam eis, 
qui negant se fratres nostros esse, 
dicamus, Fratres nostri estis. Au- 
gustin. Ep. 203. [23. ord. Bened. 
tom. il. 31 B.] @ idor kal adedqot 
adekpovs yap vpas ert Kad, Kaitrep 
ovx ddeAgukas exyovras. Greg. Naz. 
Orat.-33. [p. 531 D.] 
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ratists and the Romanists, consequently to their otherwise 
most distant principles, do fully agree, like Samson’s foxes tied 
together by the tails, to set all on fire, although their faces look 
quite contrary ways*. But we envy not either these or those 
their uncharitableness, nor may we imitate them therein. But 
as the orthodox Fathers did the wayward Donatists then, so we 
hold it our duty now to account these our uncharitable brethren 
as well of the one sort, as the other, our brethren still, whether 
they will thank us for it or no: Velint, nolint, fratres sunt.t 
These our brethren, I say, of the Separation, are so violent 
and peremptory in unchurching all the world but themselves, 
that they thrust and pen up the whole flock of Christ in a far 
narrower pingle ¢ than ever the Donatists did, concluding the 
communion of saints within the compass of a private parlour or 
two in Amsterdam. 


§. 42. 42. And it were much to be wished, in the third place, that 
[Against : : : 
the use of Some in our own Church, who haye not yet directly denied us 
Party to be their brethren, had not some of the leaven of this par- 
names. 


tiality hidden in their breasts. They would hardly else be so 
much swelled up with an high opinion of themselves, nor so 
much soured in their affections towards their brethren, as they 
bewray themselves to be, by using the terms of brotherhood, 
of profession, of Christianity, the communion of saints, the 
godly party, and the like, as titles of distinction to difference 
some few in the Church, a disaffected party to the established 
government and ceremonies, from the rest. As if all but them- 
selves were scarce to be owned, either as brethren, or pro- 


fessors, or Christians, or saints, or godly men. Who knoweth 


divisi a nobis, nobiscum caput con- 


* Compare Luther’s Preface to 
his Commentary on the Galatians. 
‘The Papists in like manner until 
this day do stand upon works and 
the worthiness of man, contrary to 
grace, and so (in words at the least) 
do strongly assist their brethren the 
Anabaptists. For these foxes are tied 
together by the tails, although by 
their heads they seem to be contrary.’ 

+ S. Augustin. in Ps. xxxii. E- 
narrat. il. §. 29. Ad hance maxime 
exhortamur vos charitatem, non so- 
lum in vos ipsos, sed in eos etiam 
qui foris sunt, sive adhuc pagani 
nondum credentes in Christum, sive 


fitentes, et a corpore separati. Do- 
leamus illos, Fratres, tanquam fra- 
tres nostros. Velint, nolint, fratres 
nostri sunt. Tunc esse desinent fra- 
tres nostri, si desierint dicere Pater 
noster.... Cf. Optat. de Schism. 
Donat. I.3. Sunt igitur sine dubio 
fratres, quamvis non boni. Quare 
nemo me miretur, eos me appellare 
fratres, qui non possunt non esse 
fratres. ib. 4. 

{ ‘pingle,’ A small croft or pycle, 
i.e.a field. Pegge’s Suppl. to Grose. 
A small inclosure, generally one long 
and narrow. North. Halliwell. 
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of what ill consequence the usage of such appropriating and 
distinctive titles, that sound so like the Pharisees, J am holier Isa. Ixv. 3. 
than thou, and warp so much towards a separation, may 
prove, and what evil effects they may produce in future? But 
however, it is not well done of any of us in the meantime to 
take up new forms and phrases, and to accustom ourselves to 
a garb of speaking in Scripture language, but in a different 
notion from that wherein the Scriptures understand it. I may 
not, I cannot, judge any man’s heart; but, truly, to me it 
seemeth scarce a possible thing for any man that appropriateth 
the name of brethren, or any of those other titles of the 
same extent, to some part only of the Christian Church, to 
fulfil our Apostle’s precept here of loving the Brotherhood, 
according to the true meaning thereof. For whom he taketh 
not in, he must needs leave out; and then he can love them 
but as those that are without: perhaps wish them well, pray 
for their conversion, show them civil respect, &c., which is no 
more than he might or would do to a very Jew, Turk, or 
pagan. 

43. As for us, beloved brethren, let us in the name and fear  ¢. 43. 
of God beware of all rotten or corrupt partiality, in the per- Conclusion. 
formance either of this or of any other Christian duty either to 
God or man. And let us humbly beseech the God of all grace 
and peace to put into our hearts a spirit of wisdom and charity, 
that we may duly both honour and love all men in such sort as 
becometh us to do; but especially that we may love and honour 
Him above all, who hath already so loved and honoured us as 
to make us Christians, and hath further engaged Himself by 
His gracious promise, to love, honour, and reward all those 
that seek His honour and glory. To whom be all honour 


and glory ascribed, &e. 
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Keep back thy servant from presumptuous sins ; let them not 
have dominion over me: so shall I be upright, and I shall 
be innocent from the great transgression. 


§. 1. THIS Psalm is one of David’s meditations. That it is David’s, 
ae we have it from the title in the beginning :@ that it is a medi- 
nineteenth tation, from the close in the end of it.b Now there are but 
Psalm. : : et c 

two things especially whereon to employ our meditations with 
profit, to the right knowledge whereof some have therefore 
reduced the whole body of Divinity,¢ God, and ourselves. And 
the meditation is then most both complete and fruitful when it 
taketh in both. Which is to be done either via ascensus, 
when we begin below and at ourselves, and so build upwards, 
raising our thoughts higher to the contemplation of God; or 
via descensus, when we begin aloft and with Him, and so work 
downwards, drawing our thoughts home upon ourselves. 

2. This latter is the method of this Psalm, in the former 
part whereof David beginneth as high as the most Highest, 
and then descendeth as low as to himself in the latter. For 
the succouring of his meditations there he maketh use of the 
two great books,¢ that of Nature or of the works of God, and 


& Be 


* The Rev. P. Mules, domestic 
chaplain to his grace the Duke of 
Rutland, has not been able to find 
any record of a royal visit to Bel- 
voir, or of any other occasion for 
Sanderson’s preaching there at this 
time. 

a To the chief Musician, a Psalm 
of David. verse 1. 

b Let....and meditation of my 
heart be, &c. verse 14. 

¢ Calvin. Instit. i.r. [Tota fere 
sapientiae nostrae summa, quae vera 
demum ac solida sapientia censerl 


debeat, duabus partibus constat, 
Dei cognitione et nostri.}] Huic du- 
plici considerationi tota haec vestra 
vocatio tribuatur, sicut Sanctus [sc. 
Augustinus, Solilog. ii. 1. Deus 
semper idem, noyerim, &c.] orabat, 
Deus, noverim me, noverim ‘Te. Ber- 
nard. Serm. de Diversis 2. tom. i. 
1087 D. ed. Ben. [The Editions 
subsequent to the first exhibit only 
the last five words, Deus, &c.] 


d Est Natura liber primus, Scriptura secundus : 
Altera Posse docens, altera Velle Dei. 


Joan. Reinolds, Chiliad. Epigramm. 
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that of Scripture or of the Word of God. In that he readeth 
the power, in this the will of his Maker. That declareth His 
glory, this revealeth His pleasure. That, from the beginning 
of the Psalm, The heavens declare the glory of God, &c. to 
the end of the sixth verse. This, from the beginning of the 
seventh verse, The law of the Lord is perfect, &c. to the end 
of the eleventh verse. 

3. Hence, coming to reflect upon himself, he hath now use — §-3- 
of a third book, that of his own conscience, wherein are en- 
rolled the principal acts and passages of his whole life; that 
by a just survey of the particulars therein enregistered he 
might observe what proportion he had held in the course of 
his by-past life, both with that actual obedience which some 
other creatures perform in their kinds, as also, and that espe- 
cially, with that exact obediencef which the law of God re- 
quireth in His Word. At the very first opening whereof, 
before he read a line of the particulars, his known sins pre- 
senting them in such numberless troops unto his thoughts, 
besides a world of unknown ones, as not a little aghast to see 
so large a roll so full and so thick written, intus et a tergo,* he 
is forced to break out into this passionate acknowledgment, 
Quis intelligit ? What living soul is able to understand all his 
errors?’ Who can tell how oft he hath offended ? in the next 
former verse. 

4. But quid tristes querimoniae ? Misery findeth small ¢§.4. 
ease in bare and barren complaints.¢ It rather craveth real T° SP’ 
and speedy succour. The Prophet therefore, upon the first 
apprehension of the multitude of his sins, instantly addresseth 
himself unto God for remedy by prayer. And his suit therein 
is double; the one for mercy for the time past, the other for 
grace for the time to come. The one, that he might be freed 


[John Reinolds, fellow of New Col- © Unicuique est liber sua consci- 
lege 1602, ob. 1614, proposed to entia; et ad hunce librum discutien- 
publish more than one Chiliad dum et emendandum, omnes _ alii 


of Epigrams. But according to inventi sunt. Bernard. de Inter. 
Wood, Athenae Oxon. i. 148. ed. ee [cap.15. ii. 344 HK. ed. Ben. | 
Bliss, no more than two Centuries _ Conferamus itaque libros 
ever appeared. Of these I have nostros cum libro vitae. ibid. [F.] 
never been able to find more than * Intus et foris Ezek. ii, 10. Vulg. 
the first, which is entirely occupied Scriptus, et in tergo. Juy. Sat. i. 6. 
with Reges Britannici et Anglici in & Ov yap tis mpnéis médeTau Kpve- 
honorem Regis Jacobi. } poio ydowo. Hom. Il. xxiv. [524.] 
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from the guilt and defilement of the sins he had hitherto done, 
known or unknown, O cleanse thow me even from my secret 
sins, in the remainder of that verse. The other, that he might 
be preserved from contracting the guilt or falling under the 
dominion of any sin thenceforward, especially of any high 
erievous presumptuous sin, in this thirteenth verse, Keep back, 


&e. 
§. 5. 5. The words then are a prayer, wherein we may observe 
and Divi- ane Heiss 
sion of the Gistinctly and apart the object-matter of the prayer, the 
Text. petitions made concerning that object, and the reasons brought 


to enforce those petitions. The particulars in all five. First 
and principally, the object-matter of the whole prayer, those 
sins concerning and against which the prayer is made, styled 
here in our translations, presumptuous sins. Secondly and 
thirdly, two petitions concerning those sins. The one antece- 
dently, that God would not suffer him to fall into them; Keep 
back Thy servant from presumptuous sins. Thirdly, the other, 
by way of reserve, that at least He would not suffer him to fall 
under the dominion of them; Let them not have dominion 
over me. Fourthly and fifthly, two reasons fitted to the afore- 
said petitions. The one fitted to the former petition, taken 
from his relative condition as being one of God’s servants. Of 
all sorts of men presumption is most hateful in a servant, and 
such am I to Thee O Lord; Keep back Thy servant therefore 
from presumptuous sins. Fifthly, the other reason fitted to 
the latter petition, taken from the benefit he should reap by 
the grant. If God should please to keep him free from the 
dominion of those sins, he should not doubt, his many failings 
otherwise notwithstanding, but by His mercy to stand rectus 
in curtia, imocent and upright through His gracious accepta- 
tion, from the great transgression of total and final apostasy. 
Then shall I be upright, and I shall be innocent from the 
great transgression. 

§. 6. 6. My purpose is not to treat of each of these particulars, as 
I have proposed them, apart; but to insist principally upon 
that which is the most principal, to which also, as being the 
common matter or argument of the whole verse, they do all in 
some sort refer, and upon that account will be occasionally 
taken in, every one of them somewhere or other, in our passage, 
in the handling thereof; I mean the object, here expressed by 
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the name of presumptuous sins. Wherein I know not how to 
proceed more pertinently to the scope of the Text and profit- 
ably to edification, than by making this threefold plain dis- 
covery. First, of the nature of these sins, that we may the 
sooner learn to know them. Secondly, of their danger, that 
we may be tlre more careful to shun them. And thirdly, of 
the means of their prevention, that, by the help of God, we 
may be the better able to escape them. 

7. [Some difference there is in the reading. Which as Tae 
may not wholly baulk, for, without the clearing of that, all the ing consi- 
ensuing discourse might be suspected to labour of imperti- pres ae 
nency, so I shall not long insist upon, for the profit would not 
countervail the pains. The Septuagint have am’ dddortpiov, and 
the Vulgar Latin following them, ab alienis parce, &e. Some 
of the Fathers, and most of the Expositors of the middle and 
later ages, led, as commonly they are, by one of those Trans- 
lations, conceive the meaning as if David had here prayed to 
be kept from communicating with other men in their sins, and 
from enwrapping himself, by any kind or degree of consent, 
within the guilt of their transgressions. Which truly is a very 
needful prayer, and the thing itself worthy the care of every 
good man. But this difference needeth not hinder us in our 
proposed passage. First, because, although that were granted 
the truer reading, the words might yet without much enforce- 
ment bear a construction agreeable to our present intendment ; 
and accordingly, some that follow that reading have so under- 
stood them. » 
take in the Greek and Latin Translations grew apparently 
from the near affinity of character between the two Hebrew 
letters “J and 5) which hath occasioned the like mistake in 
sundry other words noted in the Hebrew Lexicons,i and some 
also between these very words Zarim and Zadim,* in other 


But secondly, and especially, because the mis- 


h Sensus fere idem est. Bellarm. et veram Hebraicam lectionem, sig- 


hic. [Pro voce, alenis, habetur in 
Hebraeo 0.1; quod superbos signi- 
ficat. S. Hieronymus vertit, a su- 
perbis libera servum tuum. Sed LXX. 
legerunt 0°73. Significat autem 03, 
alienos. Sensus est fere idem, nisi 
quod secundum Hebraeum, ut nunc 
se habet, significatur liberatio ab 
uno genere malorum, i.e. a super- 
bis; at secundum Graecum textum, 


nificatur liberatio generalis ab omni- 
bus perversis amicis. Opp. tom. y. 
102 C. | 

i See Engelbert Engels’ Preefat. 
ad Schindler. Lex. Pentaglott. { Ha- 
noviae, 1612. The other Edition of 
Schindler does not contain the Pre- 
face. | 

k Ags Mal. iil. 15; iv. 1. Zech. xii. 
10, &c, 
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places of Scripture as well as in this. But since the constant 
reading in all copies exstant is with Daleth and not Resh, and 
so not only the old Hebrew doctors, with the learnedest expo- 
sitors of this last age,! but some of the ancient Fathers also, 
St. Hierom by name,™ who was among them all incomparably 
the best skilled in the Original, have expounded it; we need 
not put ourselves to any further business for this matter, but 
take the common reading, as it is in our English Translations 
both old and new, Keep back Thy servant from presumptuous 
sins. | 

ee oe 8. And then the first thing we have to do is to lay open the 

sumption nature of these presumptuous sins. For that is ever the first 

ingeneral. question that every man will ask concerning any thing proposed 
to debate, under any name or notion, What doth that name or 
word import? To presume then, in the common use and notion 
of the word with us, importeth ever a kind of confidence or 
boldness in the presumer. And it may be taken either in a 
good, or in a bad sense; but more usually in the bad, as, by 
reason of common abuses, most other indifferent words are. 
He that hath a fast friend, that he thinketh will support him, 
will sometimes adventure upon an undertaking which he is not 
able to go through withal alone, nor durst undergo, if he had 
not such a friend to rely upon. When a man doth so, we say, 
he presumeth upon that friend, that is, he is confident that 
friend will not fail to assist him therein to his utmost power. 
Now if a man be bold to do but what he may and should do, 
and that withal he have some good ground for his confidence, 
[from the consideration of his friend’s ability, the experience 
of his love, some former promises on his friend’s, or merit on 
his own part, or other like, so as every man would be ready to 
say he had reason to presume so far of his friend,]| this is a 
good, reasonable, and warrantable presumption. But if he fail 
in either respect, as, if he presume either to do unlawful, un- 
worthy, or unbefitting things, or to do even lawful things, 
when there appeareth no great cause why any man should 


1 Vatablus, [ap. Crit. Sacr. A fla- corporated by Calvin in his Com- 
gittis cohibe. Ab insolentiis averte, mentary.] Junius, [a contumaciis, | 
vel, retrahe servum tuum. Per su- &c. 
perbias intelligit apertas transgres- m §. Hieron. vertit, a superbiis. 
siones, quibus adjuncta est contu- Bellarm. 
macia, ‘This last sentence was in- 
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think his friend obliged by the laws of friendship to assist him 
therein, then is such his presumption a faulty and an evil 
presumption. And whatsoever may bear the name of a pre- 
sumptuous sin in any respect is, some way or other, tainted 
with such an evil, irrational Presumption. 

g. But we are further to note, that Presumption, in the  §.9.. 

: 5 : Of the Sin 

worser sense and as applied to Sin, may be taken either ¢¢ pre 
materially, or formally. If these terms seem obscure, with eg 
little opening I hope the difference between these two will be taken. ‘ 
easily understood. Taken materially, the sin of Presumption 
is a special kind of sin, distinguished from other species of sins 
by its proper object or matter, when the very matter wherein 
we sin and whereby we offend God is presumption; and so it 
is a branch of pride. When a man presuming either upon his 
own strength, or upon God’s assisting him, undertaketh to do 
something of himself, not having in himself, by the ordinary 
course of nature, and the common aid which God affordeth to 
the actions of His creatures in the ordinary ways of His Provi- 
dence, sufficient strength to go through therewithal—or ex- 
pecteth to receive some extraordinary assistance from the 
mercy, power, &c. of God, not having any sufficient ground, 
either from the general promises contained in the Scriptures, 
or by particular immediate revelation, that God will certainly 
so assist him therein. 

10. All those men that over-value themselves, or, out of an §.10. 
overweening conceit of their own abilities, attempt things be- 
yond their power: that lean to their own understandings, as Prov. iii. 5. 


Solomon; that mind high things, and are wise in their own Rom. xii. 
16. 


conceits, as St. Paul; that evercise themselves in great matters, pe oxxxit. 


and such as are too high for them, as David expresseth it. 
All those that persuade themselves they can persist in an holy 
course without a continual supply of grace, or that think they 
can continue in their sins so long as they think good, and then 
repent of them and forsake them at their leisure whensoever 
they list; or that doubt not but to be able by their own 
strength to stand out against any temptation: all these, I say, 
and all other like, by presuming too much upon themselves, 
are guilty of the sin of presumption. ['To omit the poets, who 
have set forth the folly of this kind of presumption in the 
fables of Phaethon and Icarus.| A notable example we have 
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of it in the Apostle Peter, and therein a fair warning for others 
not to be high-minded but to fear, who in the great confidence 
of his own strength could not believe his Master, though he 
knew him to be the God of truth, when He foretold him he 
would yield; but still protested, that if all the world should 
forsake Him,” yet he would never do it. 

11. Nor only may a man offend in this kind by presuming 
upon himself too much, but also by presuming even upon God 
Himself without warrant. He that repenteth truly of his sins, 
presuming of God’s mercy in the forgiveness thereof, or that 
walketh uprightly and conscionably in the ways of his calling, 
presuming of God’s power for His protection therein, sinneth 
not in so presuming. Such a presumption is a fruit of faith, 
and a good presumption, because it hath a sure ground, a 
double sure ground for failing, first in the nature, and then in 
the promise of God. As a man may with good reason presume 
upon his friend, that he will not be wanting to him in any good 
office that by the just laws of true friendship one friend ought 
to do for another. But, as he presumeth too much upon his 
friend, that careth not into what desperate exigents and dan- 
gers he casteth himself in hope his friend will perpetually 
redeem him and relieve him at every turn, so whoever trusteth 
to the mercy or to the power of God, without the warrant of a 
promise, presumeth further than he hath cause. And though 
he may flatter himself, and call it by some better name, as 
faith, or hope, or affiance in God, yet is it in truth no better 
than a groundless and a wicked presumption. [Such was the 
presumption of those sons of Sceva who took upon them, but 
to their shame and sorrow, to call over them that had evil 
spirits the Name of the Lord Jesus in a form of adjuration, 


Rom. xi. 
20. 


S. Matt. 
XXvi. 33. 


§. rr. 


Actsxix.16. 


n Praesumptio non modo circa 
proprias vires, sed etiam circa divi- 
nam potentiam vel misericordiam, 
contingere potest. Aquin. Sec. Sec. 
Quaest. 21. art.1. [Apparently an 
abstract of the passage to which re- 
ference is made. Circa spem, per 
quam aliquis de propria virtute con- 
fidit, attenditur Praesumptio ex hoc, 
quod aliquis tendit in aliquod bo- 
num ut sibi possibile, quod suam 
facultatem excedit...... Circa spem 
autem, qua aliquis inhaeret divinae 
potentiae, potest per immoderantiam 


esse praesumptio in hoc, quod ali- 
quis tendit in aliquod bonum, ut 
possibile per virtutem, et misericor- 
diam divinam: quod possibile non 
est. Sicut cum aliquis sperat se 
veniam obtinere sine poenitentia, vel 
gloriam sine meritis. Haec autem 
praesumptio est proprie species pec- 
cati in Spiritum Sanctum, quia sci- 
licet per hujusmodi praesumptionem 
tollitur, vel contemnitur adjutorium 
Spiritus Sancti, per quod homo re- 
vocatur a peccato. | 
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when they had no calling or warrant from God so to do.] And 
all those men that, going on in a wretched course of life, do 
yet hope they shall find mercy at the hour of death; all those 
that cast themselves into unnecessary either dangers or tempta- 
tions, with expectance that God should manifest His extraordi- 
nary power in their preservation; all those that promise to 
themselves the end without applying themselves to the means 
that God hath appointed thereunto, as to have learning without 
study, wealth without industry, comfort from children without 
eareful education, &c., forasmuch as they presume upon God’s 
help without sufficient warrant, are guilty of the sin of pre- 
sumption taken in the former notion and materially. 

12. But I conceive the presumptuous sins here in the Text §- 12. 
to belong clearly to the other notion of the word presumption, po 
taken formally, and as it importeth, not a distinct kind of sin a oe 
in itself, as that groundless presumption whereof we have Infirmity, 
hitherto spoken doth, but a common accidental difference, that pa 
may adhere to sins of any kind; even as ignorance and infir- 
mity, whereunto it is opposed, also may. Theft and murder, 
which are sins of special kinds, distinguished either from other 
by their special and proper objects, are yet both of them 
capable of these common differences, inasmuch as either of 
them may be committed, as sometimes through ignorance, and 
sometimes through infirmity, so also sometimes through wilful- 
ness or presumption. 

13. The distribution of sins® into sins of ignorance, of in-  §. 13. 
firmity, and of presumption,* is very usual and very useful, 
and complete enough without the addition, which some make, 
of a fourth sort, to wit, sins of negligence or inadvertency ; 
all such sins being easily reducible to some of the former three. 

The ground of the distinction is laid in the soul of man, wherein 
there are three distinct prime faculties from which all our 
actions flow, the understanding, the will, and the sensual appe- 
tite or affections. If nothing were amiss in any of these, all 
our actions issuing thence would be perfect and free from all 
stain of sin. But it is a truth and our misery, that in this 
state of corruption the whole soul is out of frame, and all the 
faculties thereof depraved. Much blindness and error in the 


9° Aquin. Sum. Theol. Prim. Sec. * Compare Sermon vi. ad Po- 
Quaest. 76, &c. pulum, §. 12. 
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understanding, much rashness and impetuousness in the af- 
fections, much stubbornness and perverseness in the will, which 
rendereth our whole lives full of swervings, weaknesses, and 
rebellions. Yea, by reason of the joint concurrence of those 
three faculties in their operations, there is in most sinful 
actions, especially those that are completely such, a mixture of 
ignorance, infirmity, and wilfulness or presumption. Whence 
it is, that all sins are in the Scriptures indefinitely and indif- 
ferently called, sometimes errors, sometimes infirmities, and 
sometimes rebellions. 

§. 14. 14. But when we would speak more exactly of these three 
differences, and so as to distinguish them one from another by 
their proper appellations, the inquiry must be, when a sin is 
done, where the fault lay most; and thence it must have the 
right denomination. First, if the understanding be most in 
fault, not apprehending that good it should, or not aright, the 
sin so done, though possibly it may have in it somewhat both 
of infirmity and presumption withal, is yet properly a sin of 
ignorance. Secondly, if the main fault be in the affections, 
through some sudden passion or perturbation of mind, blinding, 
or corrupting, or but outrunning the judgment, as of fear, 
anger, desire, joy, or any of the rest, the sin thence arising, 
though perhaps joined with some ignorance or presumption 
withal, is yet properly a sin of infirmity. But if, thirdly, the 
understanding be competently informed with knowledge, and 
not much blinded or transported with the incursion of any 
sudden, or violence of any vehement perturbation, so as the 
greatest blame must remain upon the untowardness of the will 
resolvedly bent upon the evil, the sin arising from such wilful- 
ness, though probably not free from all mixture of ignorance 
and infirmity withal, is yet properly a wilful presumption, such 
a presumptuous sin as we are now in treaty of. 

§§. 15-18. 15. Rules are soonest learned and best remembered when 
ah illustrated with fit examples. And of such the rich storehouse 
fied. of the Scripture affordeth us, in each kind, variety and choice 
enough, whence it shall suffice us to propose but one eminent 
one of each sort. The men, all of them for their holiness of 
singular and worthy renown, David, St. Peter, and St. Paul. 
The sins, all of them for their matter of the greatest magni- 
tude, murdering of the innocent, abnegation of Christ, perse- 
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cution of the Church. Paul’s persecution, a grievous sin, yet 
a sin of ignorance; Peter’s denial, a grievous sin, yet a sin of 
infirmity ; David’s murder, a far more grieyous sin than either 
of both, because a sin of presumption. 

16. St. Paul, before his conversion, whilst he was Saul, per-  §-16. 
secuted and wasted the Church of God to the utmost of his mae 
power, making havoe of the professors of Christ, entering into Acts viii. 3. 
their very houses, and haling thence to prison both men and 
women ;P and posting abroad with letters into remote quarters, Acts ix. 2; 
to do all the mischief he could every where, with great fury as amas 
if he had been mad,4 breathing out wherever he came nothing 
but threatenings and slaughter against the disciples of the Acts ix. 1. 
Lord. His affectionst were not set against them through any 
personal provocations, but merely out of zeal to the Law; and Phil. iii.6. 
surely his zeal had been good, had it not been blind. Nor did 
his will run cross to his judgment, but was led by it; for he 
verily thought in himself that he ought to do many things Acts xxvi. 
contrary to the Name of Jesus ; and, verily, his will had been 
good, had it not been misled. But the error was in his under- 
standing, his judgment being not yet actually convinced of the 
truth of the Christian religion. He was yet fully persuaded 
that Jesus was an impostor, and Christianity a pestilent sect 
raised by Satan to the disgrace and prejudice of Moses and 
the Law. If these things had indeed been so, as he appre- 
hended them, his affections and will, in seeking to root out 
such a sect, had been not only blameless, but commendable. 

It was his erroneous judgment that poisoned all, and made 
that which otherwise had been zeal to become persecution. 
But however, the first discernible obliquity therem being in 
the understanding, that persecution of his was therefore a sin 
of ignorance, so called, and under that name condemned by 1 Tim. i.13. 


himself. 
17. But such was not Peter’s denial of his Master. He §.17. 
knew well enough who He was, having conversed so long with 


Him, and having long before so amply confessed Him. And 8M ott 
he knew also, that he ought not for any thing in the world to 16 


P ovK elmev cya, ovde Akar, a\ha Inepiroas pau/opevos. Act. XXVi. Ir. 
oupor. Chrys. ib. [i. e. Act. vill. 3.2 ° Gre, odxt Ovpe, radra eroies. 
ov yap amas edioxer, AG pO 0 bmep- Chrys. ubi supra. [? od d¢ dvOparrov 
Bodjjs a amdons, Kal ovK €dlwKke pdvov, €rpatrov, adda ua ¢yAov Oeiov. in 
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have denied Him. That made him so confident before that he 
would not do it, because he was abundantly satisfied that he 
should not do it. Evident it is then that Peter wanted no 
knowledge, either of his Master’s person or his own duty ; and 
so no plea left him of ignorance either facti or guris. Nor 
was the fault so much in his will as to make it a sin properly 
of presumption. For albeit de facto he did deny Him when 
S.Mark xiv. he was put to it, and that with fearful oaths and imprecations, 
ae yet was it not done with any prepensed apostasy, or out of 
design. Yea, he came rather with a contrary resolution, and 
he still honoured his Master in his heart, even then when he 
denied Him with his tongue; and as soon as ever the watch- 
$.Mark word was given him by the second cock, to prefer to his con- 
“NW. 72- sideration what he had done, it grieved him sore that he had 
S.Luke so done, and he wept bitterly for it. We find no circumstance 
xxi 62. in the whole relation that argueth any deep obstinacy in his 
will. But in his affections then! Alas, there was the fail. A 
sudden qualm of feart surprising his soul when he saw his 
Master so despitefully used before his face, which made him 
apprehensive of what hard usage himself might fall under, if 
he should then and there have owned Him, took from him for 
that time the benefit and use of his reason," and so drew all 
his thoughts to this one point, how to decline the present dan- 
ger, that he had never a thought at so much liberty as to 
consult his judgment, whether it were a sin or no. And thus, 
proceeding from such a sudden distemper of passion, Peter’s 
denial was a sin properly of infirmity. 
Fe ee. 18. But Dayid’s sin in contriving the death of Uriah was of 
per totum. a yet higher pitch, and of a deeper dye, than either of these. 
He was no such stranger in the Law of God as not to know 
that the wilful murder of an innocent party, such as he also 
knew Uriah to be, was a most loud crying sin; and therefore 
nothing surer than that it was not merely a sin of ignorance. 
Neither yet was it a sin properly of infirmity, and so capable 
of that extenuating circumstance of being done in the heat of 
anger, as his uncleanness with Bathsheba was in the heat of 
lust, [although that extenuation will not be allowed to pass for 
an excuse there, unless im tanto only, and as it standeth in 
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comparison with this fouler crime.] But having time and 
leisure enough to bethink himself what he was about, he doth 
it in cool blood, and with much advised deliberation, plotting 
and contriving this way and that way to perfect his design. 
He was resolved, whatsoever should become of it, to have it 
done: in regard of which settled resolution of his will, this sin 
of David was therefore a high Presumptuous Sin. 

19. By the light of these examples we may reasonably dis-__ §. 19. 
cover what a presumptuous sin is, and how it is distinguished oe > 
from those of ignorance and infirmity. Take the sum of al] sumptuons 
thus. When a man sufficiently convinced in his understanding ree - 
that the thing he would do is unlawful and displeasing unto 
God, or at least hath sufficient means so to convince him, if he 
be not willingly wanting to himself in the use thereof, so as 
he cannot justly plead Non putaram ;* and then, besides, hath 
time and leisure to advise with himself, to examine the case 
and eyery circumstance of it, and to apply the light that is in 
his understanding thereunto; and yet, when all is done, re- 
solyeth, contrary to the dictates of his own reason, and the 
checks of his own conscience, to go on, to put his wicked in- 
tentions into act, and to fulfil his own will, the apparent incon- 
formity thereof unto the will of God notwithstanding: this is 
a wilful and a fearful Pr esumption. Her speech in the poet 
expresseth it in ne 

. Video meliora, proboque ; 
Deon sequor* 

«J see I should do that, and I know I should do better to do 
that; but I have a mind rather to this, and therefore I will 
do this.’ When we advance our own wills, not only against the 
express will of our great God, but even against the clear light 
of our own consciences, and are not able, nor indeed careful, 
to give any other reason why we will do this or that, but only 
because we will, (pro ratione voluntas,) so making our own 
will, a piece of no good logic, both the medium and the con- 
clusion, we do then rush headlong into those sins, from which 
David here prayeth so earnestly to be withheld. Keep back 
Thy servant, O Lord, from presumptuous sins. 


* Cf. ad Pop. Serm. viii. §. 27. Ta xpyor’ emurrdpec Oa Kal yeyyar 
ad Mag. Serm. §. 7 oKopev, OVK exrrovodpev ©, of per, &c. 
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§. 20. 20. Now see we what presumptuous sins are. We are to 
aah of consider next, how great and mischievous they are. Certainly, 
Presump- if there were not something in them more than in other ordinary 
tuous Sins. 5 ; 5 : 

sins, David would not pray against them in such a special 
manner as here we see he doth, and that in four particulars. 
§§.21-24. 91, First, because those other sins are quotidianae subrep- 
declaredby ,. , 
sundry In- ééonis, such as the servant of God, though he walk never so 
Poe vee warily, may yet be, and often is, overtakeny with, through 
incogitancy, and the frequency of such temptations as lie so 
thick in our way every where, that the most watchful eye can- 
not always be aware of them all: his prayer therefore con- 
cerning them is, that as he is ever and anon gathering soil 
by them, so God would be ever and anon cleansing him from 
them: O cleanse Thou me from my secret faults. But as for 
these greater and presumptuous sins, he desireth the powerful 
aidance of God’s Holy Spirit to withhold him wholly from 
them, and to keep him back from ever approaching too near 
unto them, Keep back Thy servant from presumptuous sins. 
As a traveller in a deep road will be choice of his way through- 
out, to keep himself as clean as he can from bespotting even 
with mire and dirt; but if he spy a rotten bog or a deep 
precipice just before him, he will make a sudden stop, hold 
back, and cast about for a safer way, he will be sure, for fear 
of lying fast, or venturing a joint, to keep out of that howso- 
ever ; so Dayid here, Cleanse me from those, but keep me back 
from these. 
§. 22. 22. Secondly, in his petition he maketh mention of his ser- 
vice and dependance. [He often professeth himself the servant 
Ps. cxvi.16.0f God; Truly Iam Thy servant, lam Thy servant, and the 
son of Thy handmaid. And he often remembereth it to good 
purpose, and presseth it for his advantage upon sundry occa- 
sions in this book of Psalms, as he doth here very seasonably 
and pertinently ;| Keep back Thy servant....; implying, 
that these presumptuous sins are more unbecoming the servant 
of God, and more unpardonable in him than those other faults 
are. As a discreet master will pass by many oversights in his 
servant, if sometimes for want of wit, and some negligences 
too, if haply for want of care, he do now and then otherwise 
than he would have him. But it would exceedingly provoke 
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the spirit of the most suffering master to see his servant, 
though but once, to do that which he knew would offend him 
in a kind of bravery, and out of a saucy and self-willed pre- 
sumption ;? as who say, I know it will anger my master, but 
all is one for that, I will do it though: no patience would 
endure this. So the servant of God by one presumptuous 
sin doth more grieve and exasperate the Holy Spirit of his 
gracious Master, and more highly provoke His just indigna- 
tion, than by many ignorances or negligences. 

23. Thirdly, he speaketh here of dominion; Let them not 
have the dominion over me. Any small sin may get the upper 
hand of the sinner and bring him under in time, and after 
that it is once habituated by long custom, so as he cannot 
easily shake off the yoke, neither redeem himself from under 
the tyranny thereof. We see the experiment of it but too 
often and too evidently in our common swearers and drunkards. 
Yet do such kind of sins for the most part grow on by little 
and little, steal into the throne insensibly, and do not exercise 
dominion over the enslaved soul, till they have got strength 
by many and multiplied acts. But a presumptuous sin work- 
eth a great alteration in the state of the soul at once, and by 
one single act advanceth marvellously, weakening the spirit, 
and giving a mighty advantage to the flesh, even to the hazard 
of a complete conquest. 

24. Lastly, he speaketh of the great offence, total and final 
apostasy, which some understand to be the very sin against 
the Holy Ghost: which cutteth off from the offender all pos- 
sibility of pardon and reconcilement, because it is supposed to 
be attended with final impenitency ; and without penance there 
is no hope of reconcilement, or place for pardon. David pe- 
titioneth to be kept back from these preswmptuous sins, and 
free from their dominion, that so he might be wpright and in- 
nocent from the great transgression. As if these presumptuous 
sins did make some. nearer approaches to that great trans- 
gression, and as if no man could well secure himself against 
the danger of final impenitency, but by keeping out of the 
reach of these presumptuous sins. 


z Idem delictum in duobus non _ ravit ut nocens esset. Senec. de Ira. 
eodem modo [malo] afficiet, si alter 1. 16. 
per negligentiam admisit, alter cu- 
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g.25.and 25. From all these intimations in the Text we may conclude 
eee there is something more in preswmptuous sins than in sins of 
partly, from ignorance and infirmity, the obliquity greater, and the danger 
eee Cause greater. Which we are now a little further to discover, that 
so our care to avoid them may be the greater. Their obliquity 
is best seen in the cause, their danger in the effects. It hath 
been cleared already that presumptuous sins spring from the 
perverseness of the will, as the most proper and immediate 
cause ; and it is the will that hath the chief stroke in all moral 
actions, to render them good or bad, better or worse. It is 
a maxim amongst the Casuists, Involuntarium minuit de ra- 
tione peccati; and Voluntas distinguit maleficia,® say the 
Lawyers. So that albeit there are many circumstances, as of 
time, place, persons, &c., and sundry other respects, especially 
those of the matter and of the end, very considerable for the 
ageravating, extenuating, and comparing of sins one with an- 
other; yet the consent of the will is of so much greater im- 
portance than all the rest, that, all other considerations laid 
aside, every sin is absolutely by so much greater or lesser, by 
how much it is more or less voluntary. Sithence therefore in 
sins of ignorance and infirmity there is less wilfulness, the will 
beimg misled in the one by an error in the Judgment, and in 
the other transported by the violence of some passion, and in 
sins of presumption there is a greater wilfulness, wherein the 
will, wanting neither information or leisure to resolve better, 
doth yet knowingly and advisedly resolve to do ill; it will 
necessarily follow that presumptuous sins are therefore far 
greater sins than either of the other are. The will being 
abundantly and beyond measure wilful, maketh the sin to be 
abundantly and beyond measure sinful. Doubtless far greater 
was Dayid’s sin in murdering though but his servant, than 
either Peter’s in denying his Master, or Saul’s in blaspheming 
and persecuting his Saviour. 
ae 26. Nor only do presumptuous sins spring from a worse 
evil Effects, cause than the other, and thence are more sinful, but do also 
oe produce worse effects than they, and so are more dangerous, 
ance, whether we look at them before, or at the time of repentance, 
or after. Before repentance they harden the heart wonder- 
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fully; they waste the conscience in a fearful manner, and 
bring such a callous crust upon the inner man, that it will be 

_ a long and a hard work? so to supple, soften, and intender the 
heart again as to make it capable of the impressions of repent- 
ance. For alas! what hope to do good upon a wilful man? 
The most grave admonitions, the most seasonable reproofs, the 
most powerful exhortations, the most convineing reasons that 
can be used to such a man, are but Tabula caeco*, as a cu- 
rious picture to a blind man; for who so blind as he that will 
not see? and Fabula surdo, a pleasant tale to a deaf man; 
for who so deaf as he that will not hear ? 

27. Thus it is with wicked men and cast-aways, whose  §.27. 
brawny hearts are by these wilful rebellions fitted for and [Ps. cxix. 
fatted up unto destruction. And verily not much better than 70] 
thus is it with God’s faithful servants for the time, if at any 
time they hap to fall into any presumptuous sin. In what a 
sad condition may we think poor David was, after he had lain 
with the wife, and slain the husband! What music could he 
now, trow ye, find in his own anthems? With what comfort 
could he say his prayers? Did not his tongue, think ye, cleave 
to the roof of his mouth? and had not his right hand well nigh 
forgot her cunning! To the judgment of man, no difference 
for some months together, during his unrepentance, betwixt 
holy David, the man after God’s own heart, and a profane 
scorner that had no fear of God before his eyes. Such waste 
and hayoe had that great sin made, and such spoil of the graces 
and pledges of God’s Holy Spirit in his soul. Look how a 
sober wise man, who, when he is himself, is able to order his 
words and affairs with excellent discretion, when in a sharp 
burning fever his blood is inflamed, and his brain distempered, 
will rave, and talk at random, and fling stones and dirt at all 
about him, and every other way, in his speeches and motions, 
behave himself like a fool or madman: so is the servant of 
God, lying under the guilt of a presumptuous sin, before 
repentance. §. 28. 

28. And then, when he doth come to repent, Lord, what 2°, at the 
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time of Re- ado there is with him, before that great stomach of his will 
pentance: ¢ome down, and his masterful spirit be soundly subdued! And 
yet down it must, subdued it must be, or he getteth no pardon. 
What shrinking and drawing back, when the wound cometh to 
be searched. And yet searched it must be, and probed to the 
bottom, or there will be no perfect recovery ®. Presumptuous 
sins being so grievous as hath been showed, let no man think 
they will be removed with mean and ordinary humiliations 4. 
The remedy must be proportioned, both for strength and 
quantity, ingredients and dose, to the quality and malignity of 
the distemper, or it will never do the cure. As stains of a deep 
dye will not out of the cloth with such ordinary washings as 
will fetch out lighter spots, so to cleanse the heart defiled with 
these deeper pollutions, these crimson and scarlet sins, and to 
restore it pure white as snow or wool, a more solemn and lasting 
course is requisite than for lesser transgressions®. It will ask 
more sighs, more tears, more indignation, more revenge, a 
stronger infusion of all those sovereign ingredients prescribed 
2 Cor. vii. by St. Paul, before there can be any comfortable hope that it 
ca is pardoned. The will of a man is a sour and stubborn piece 
of clay, that will not frame to any serviceable use without 
much working. A soft and tender heart indeed is soon rent in 
pieces, like a silken garment, if it do but catch upon any little 
nail. But a heart hardened with long custom of sinning, espe- 
cially if it be with one of these presumptuous sins, is like the 
knotty root-end of an old oak, that hath lain long a drying in 
the sun. It must be a hard wedgef that will enter, and it must 
be handled with some skill too to make it do that; and, when 
the wedge is entered, it will endure many a hard knock, 
before it will yield to the cleaver, and fall in sunder. And 
indeed it is a blessed thing, and to be acknowledged a gracious 
evidence of God’s unspeakable mercy, to those that have wil- 
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fully suffered such an unclean spirit to enter in, and to take 
possession of their souls, if they shall ever be enabled to out * 
him again, though with never so much fasting and prayer. 
Potentes potenter, + they that have mightily offended shall be 
sure to be mightily tormented, if they repent not; and there- 
fore it is but reason they should be mightily humbled, when 
they do repent. 

2g. After repentance also presumptuous sins for the most 
part have their uncomfortable effects. Very seldom hath any 
man taken the hberty to sin presumptuously but he hath after 
met with that which hath been grievous to him, either in out- 
ward things, or in his good name, or in his soul; in some or 
other of these, if not in all, even after the renewing of himself 
by repentance, and the sealing of his pardon from God. Like 
a grievous wound or sore, that is not only of a hard cure, but 
leaveth also some remembrance behind it, some scar in the 
flesh after it is cured. 

30. First, a presumptuous sinner rarely escapeth without 
some notable outward affliction. Not properly as a debt pay- 
able to the justice of God by way of satisfaction, for there is no 
proportion between the one and the other. But partly, as an 
evidence of God’s high displeasure against such a high provo- 
cation; and partly, as a fit chastisement wherewith He is 
pleased in mercy to correct His servants when they have de- 
meaned themselves so presumptuously, that both they and 
others may be admonished by that example to do so no more. 
Be David the instance. What a world of mischief and misery 
did he create unto himself by that one presumptuous fact in 
the matter of Uriah, almost all the days of his life after! The 
prophet Nathan, at the very same time when he delivered him 
God’s royal and gracious pardon for it, under seal, Transtulit 
peccatum, the Lord hath put away thy sin, yet did he withal 
read him the bitter consequents of it, as you have them set 
down 2 Sam. xii. And as he foretold him, accordingly it fell 
out with him. His daughter defiled by her brother; that xiii. r4. 


§. 29. 
3°. after Re- 
pentance, 


§. 30. 


2 Sam. xii. 
13. 


* “to out,’ to expel. So used by menta patientur.’ Jer. Taylor, at 


Heylin and Dryden. Cf. Serm. v. 
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2 Sam. xiii. brother slain by another brother; a strong conspiracy raised 


ae 12. against him by his own son; his concubines openly defiled by 
anes the same son; himself afflicted with the untimely and uncom- 
xvi. 5, &c. fortable death of that son, who was his darling; reviled and 
cursed to his face by a base unworthy companion;* besides 
1 Kings i. many other affronts, troubles, and vexations continually. He 
"7, 8 had few quiet hours all his life long, and even upon his death- 
bed not a little disquieted with tidings of his two sons, almost 
up in arms about the succession. We use to say, “ The wilful 
man never wanteth woe ;” and truly David felt it by sad expe- 

rience, what woe his wilfulness wrought him. 
§. 31. 31. Secondly, presumptuous sins are often scandalous, 


leaving an indelible stain and blot upon the name and memory 
of the guilty offender, not to be wholly wiped off, so long as 
that name and memory lasteth. David must be our instance 
here too, who sinned many other times and ways besides that 
in the matter of Uriah. [It can be little pleasure to us to 
rave into the infirmities of God’s servants, and bring them 
upon the stage. It would, perhaps, become our charity better 
to cast a mantle over their nakedness, where the fact will with 
Rom. xv. 4-any tolerable construction bear an excuse. Yet sith all things 
that are written are written for our learning, and that it 
pleased the wisdom of God for that end to leave so many of 
their failings upon record, as glasses to represent unto us our 
common frailties, and as monuments and marks to mind us of 
those rocks whereat others have shipwrecked, it cannot be 
blamed in us, to take notice of them, and to make the best use 
we can of them for our own spiritual advantage.| His diffi- 
dence, then, and anxiety lest he should perish one day by the 
hands of Saul, when he had God’s promise that he should 
1 Sam. xxi.outlive him. His deep dissimulation with and before Achish, 
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His rash choleric vow to destroy Nabal and all that belonged 1 Sam xxv. 
to him, who had indeed played the churl and the wretch with fa: 
him, as covetous and unthankful men sometimes will do, but 
yet, in rigore, had done him no wrong. His double injustice 2 Sam. xvi. 
to his loyal subject Mephibosheth,* and therein also his for-* 
getfulness of his old and trusty friend Jonathan, first, in giving 
away all his lands upon the bare suggestion of a servant, and 
that to the false informer himself, and that without any 
examination at all of the matter; and then, in restoring him 
but half again, when he knew the suggestion to be false. His xix. 29. 
fond affection to his ungracious son Absalom, in tendering his 
life before his own safety and the public good, and in taking 
his death with so much unmanly impatience. His lenity and xviii. §, 33. 
indulgence to his other son Adonijah, who was no better than Benet 
he should be neither, to whom he never said so much at any 
time as Eli did to his sons, Why hast thou done so ? His carnal 1 Kingsi. 6. 
confidence in the multitude of his subjects, when he caused 
them to be numbered by the poll. These, and perhaps some 2 Sam.xxiv. 
other sinful oversights, which do not presently oceur to my ” a 
memory, are registered of David as well as the murder of 
Uriah. Yet, as if all these were as nothing in comparison of 
that one, that one alone is put in by the Holy Ghost by way of 
exception, and so inserted as an exception in that glorious 
testimony, which we find given of him, David did that which 1 Kings xy. 
was right in the eyes of the Lord, and turned not aside from - 
any thing that He commanded him all the days of his life, 
save only in the matter of Uriah the Hittite. That is, he 
turned not aside so foully and so contemptuously, so presumptu- 
ously and so provokingly, in any other thing, as he did in that 
business of Uriah. All his ignorances, and negligences, and 
inconsiderations, and infirmities, are passed over in silence ; 
only this great presumptuous sin standeth up as a pillar or 
monument erected ad perpetuam rei memoriam, to his perpe- 
tual shame in that particular ; for all succeeding generations to 
take warning and example by. 

32. Yet were this more tolerable, if, besides a stain in the — §. 32. 
name, these presumptuous sins did not also leave a sting in 
the conscience of the sinner, which abideth in him many times 
a long while after the sin is repented of and pardoned, ready 
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upon every occasion to smite him and to gall him with some 

touch and remorse of his old presumption. Like as a man 

that having gotten some sore bruise in his youth, and by the 

help of surgery and the strength of youth overworn it, may 

yet carry a grudging* of it in his bones or joints by fits per- 

haps to his dying day. And as for the most part such grudg- 

ings of an old bruise are aptest to recur upon some new dis- 

temper of body, or upon change of weather, so the grief of an 

old presumptuous sin is commonly most felt upon the commit- 

ting of some new sin, or the approach of some new affliction. 

Do you think David had not in all those afflictions that after 

befell him, and at the apprehension of every sinful oversight 

mto which he fell, a fresh remembrance withal of the matter 

of Uriah, not without some grief and shame thereat? As the 

distress Joseph’s brethren met with in Egypt brought to their 

Gen. xlii, remembrance their treacherous dealing with him, which was, 

At by probable computation, at the least twenty years after the 

thing was doneg. Yea and after their father’s death, which by 

the like probable computation was near upon twenty years 

1.15-17- more, the remorse of the same sin wrought upon their con- 

sciences afresh, perplexing their hearts with new fears and 

jealousies. [True it is, the sinner once throughly purged of 

the sin by repentance, hath no more conscience of that sin, in 

that fearful degree, ordinarily, as to be a perpetual rack to his 

soul, and to torment him with restless doubtings of his recon- 

cilement, even to despair; yet can it not choose but put some 

affrightment into him, to remember into what desperate estate 

he had before plunged himself by his own wilful disobedience, 

if God had not been infinitely gracious to him therein.] Great 

presumptions will not suffer him that hath repented them for 

ever quite to forget them; and he shall never be able to 
remember them without shame and horror. 

$733: 33. Great cause then had David to pray so earnestly, as we 

ee of 8€¢ here he doth, against them; and as great cause have the 

Presump- best of us to use our best care and endeavour to avoid them, 

maoay Sins, being they spring from such a cursed root, and are both so 


* “orudging,’ a feeling, a symp-  liams, 1.189. See below, Sermon v. 
tom. ‘Only a little grudging of an §. 29. 
ague.’ Beaumont and Fletcher. ‘For & Vid. Jacob. Armach. Annales, 
who regards the first grudgings of [i. pp. 14, 16.] A. M. 2276-2315. 
a sickness?’ Hacket’s Life of Wil- 
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grievous to the Holy Spirit of God, and of such bitter conse- 
quents* to the guilty offender. Our next business will be, the 
sin and danger being so great, to learn what is best to be done 
on our part, for the avoiding and preventing both of sin and 
danger. Now the means of prevention, our third discovery, are, 
first, to seek help from the hand of God, by praying with David 
here that the Lord would keep us back ; and then to put to our 
own helping hand, by seconding our prayers with our best en- 
deavours to keep ourselves back from these presumptuous sins. 

34. A Jove principium.t We have no stay, nor command _ §. 34. 
of ourselves, so masterful are our wills and headstrong, Daeg es 
that, if God should leave us wholly to the wildness of our God 
unruly nature, and to take our own course, we should soon run 
ourselves upon our own ruin. [Like unto the horse and mule, Ps. xxxii.9. 
that have no understanding to guide themselves in a right and 
safe way, but they must be holden in with bit and bridle put 
into their mouths: else they will either do or find mischief. ] 

If we be not kept back with strong hand, (and no other hand 

but the hand of God is strong enough to keep us back,) we 

shall soon run into all extremities of evil with the greatest 
impetuousness that can be, as the horse rusheth into the Jer. viii. 6. 
battle ; running into every excess of riot as fast as any tempta-1 S. Pet. iv. 
tion is set before us, and committing all manner of wickedness - 

with all kind of greediness. David knew it full well, and Eph. iv. 19. 
therefore durst not trust his own heart too far; but, being 

jealous over himself with a godly jealousy, evermore he made 

God his refuge. If at any time he had been kept back from 

sinning, when some opportunity did seem to tempt or provoke 

him thereunto, he blessed God for it, for he saw it was God’s 

doing more than his own: Blessed be the Lord, that hath x Sam. xxv. 
kept His servant from evil in the case of Nabal. If at any 37-34 
time he desired to be kept back from sinning when Satan had 

laid a bait for him without, suitable to some lust stirring 

within, he sought to God for it; for he knew that He must do 

it, himself could not: Keep back Thy servant also from pre- 
sumptuous sins, here in the Text. Without Tis help and 

blessing all endeavours are in vain. His help and blessing 
therefore must be sought for in the first place by prayer. 


* «consequents.’ Compare above, §. 30, Sermon ix. §.31. and vill. §. 13. 
+ Virgil. Ecl. ii. 60. 
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§. 35. 35. But we may not think, when we have so done, that we 
eae have done all that lieth upon us to do; and so an end of the 
aaa business. It is God’s blessing, I confess, that doth the deed, 

not our endeavours; but we are vain if we expect God’s bless- 
ing without doing our endeavours. Can we be so senseless as 
to imagine it should serve our turn to say, Lord, keep us back, 
and yet ourselves in the mean time thrust forward as fast as 
we can? No: if we will have our prayers effectual, (and in 
their efficacy is our chiefest hope and comfort,) we must second 
our faithful prayers with our faithful endeavours. Oculus ad 
coelum; manus ad clavum. Then may we with confidence 
expect that God should do His part in keeping us back, when 
we are duly careful to do our part also towards the keeping 
ourselves back from presumptuous sins, Against which sins 
the best and most sovereign preservatives I am yet able to 
prescribe are these four following. It is every man’s concern- 
ment; and therefore I hope it shall be without offence, if, after 
the example of God Himself in delivermg the Law, I speak to 
every man’s soul, as it were, in particular. 
Bese 36. For the avoiding then of presumptuous sins : first, be 
sicutar Sure never to do any thing against the clear hght of thine own 
Sead ae conscience. [Every known sin hath a spice of wilfulness and 
herein, viz. presumption in it. The very composure of David’s prayer in 
thine Ee the present passage implieth as much, in passing immediately, 
gainst Con- after the mention of his secret and unknown sins, to the men- 
seme’ tioning of these presumptuous sins, as if there were scarce any 
medium at all between them. And every sin against con- 
science is a known sin.] A man hath not a heavier foe than 
his own conscience after he hath sinned, nor, before he sin, 
a faster friend. O take heed of losing such a friend, or of 
making it of a friend an accuser. If I should see one that I 
loved well fall into the company of a cheater, or other crafty 
companion, * that would be sure to inveigle him in some ill 
bargain, or draw him into some hurtful inconvenience, if he 
should close with him, of whom yet he had no suspicion, I 
should but do the part of a friend to take him aside, tell him 
who had him in hand, and bid him look well to himself and 


beware a cheat. But if he should, after such warning given, 


h ,.. typet €avtdv. 1 8, John y. 18. * ‘companion,’ See aboye, §. 30. 
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grow into further familiarity with him, and I should still give 
him signs one after another, to break off speech, and to quit 
the company of such a dangerous fellow, and all to no pur- 
pose; who could either pity him, or blame me, if I should 
leave him at last to be gulled and fooled, that set so little by 
the wholesome and timely admonitions of his friend?i Much 
greater than his is thy folly, if thou neglectest the warnings, 
and despisest the murmurings of thine own conscience.k Thou 
sufferest it but deservedly, if thy conscience, having so often 
warned thee in vain, at length grow weary of that office, and 
leave thee to take thine own course, and so thou become a 
prey to the devil, and fall into sundry grievous presumptions. 
Quis enim invitum servare laboret ?! Be careful not to grieve 
thine own spirit by offending thy conscience, and thou shalt 
not lightly grieve the Spirit of God by sinning presump- Eph. iv. 30. 
tuously. 

37. Secondly, strive to be master of thine own will. We §§. 37,38. 
count our horses unserviceable till they be broken, and the ee pr 
more headstrong, the more unserviceable. And it is a point se own 
of the greatest skill in the art of education, for parents betimes =~ 
to break their children of their wills. If David had done so 
with his Absalon and his Adonijah, for ought we know, he 
might have had more comfort of them. Why shouldst not 
thou carry as steady and severe a hand over thine own soul, 
as a discreet father would do over his child? and be as careful 
to break thyself of thine own will, as he his child of his? And 
to get the mastery over thyself in greater matters, it will be- 
hove thee to exercise this discipline first in lesser things ; as 
he that would be a skilful woodman,* will exercise himself 
thereunto first by shooting sometimes at a dead mark. In thy 
meats and drinks, in thy pastimes and society, in other delights 
and things, such as are in themselves both lawful and honest, 
exercise this sovereignty now and then over thine own will. 

When thou observest it eagerly bent upon some one thing, 
that may without sin or folly be left undone, sometimes deny 
thyself and thine own will therein. Curb thy desires, though 


i ayay b€ mapaidpacis €or €érai- * ‘woodman,’ a forester, whose 
pov. Homer. I. A. [792.] great employment was hunting. 

k ©O te miserum, si contemnis Shakspeare, Merry Wives of Wind- 
hunc testem. Senec. Ep. 43. sor, v. 5. Nares, Glossary. 


1 Hor. Ep. I. xx. [16.] 
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they be somewhat importunate, and thou shalt find in time 
incredible benefit by it. There are some other, but this is 
one of the best uses of fasting, and, to my seeming, the most 
proper and immediate good that cometh by it: not so much 
to tame the flesh and take down the body, though that also, 
as to cross the appetite and pull down the will. [That pro- 
Is. lviii. 5. verbial form of afflicting the soul, usual among the Hebrews, 
Prov. xxiii. and that peculiar to Solomon of putting a knife to the throat, 
ee. ix, do both look this way.] And so doth St. Paul’s iramdge, 
29. which is an athletic pugilar word. As those that beat one 
Verse 25. another with their fists, striving for the mastery, so did he, to 
bring his body into subjection, that so he might have, as the 
phrase is otherwhere in the same Epistle, éfovolay rod idéiov 
1Cor.vii.37. PeAjpatos, power over his own will. 

§. 38. 38. The fact was barbarous, but yet the story memorable, 
of Amurath the great Turk,™ in cutting off with his own 
hands the head of his beautiful minion Irene, upon no dislike 
at all, but merely that his princes, who were displeased to see 
his mind, by doting upon her, drawn off from all care of the 
public affairs, might withal see how he could command himself 
and conquer his own affections. But we need not seek out so 
far for an example, having one more innocent, and of a far 
better man than he, in the Scriptures, even our David. Who 

2Sam.xxiii. longing with an earnest appetite to drink of the water of the 
151° well by the gate of Bethlehem, yet when he had it brought 
him, by the brave attempt of three of his worthies, he would 
not taste a drop of it, but [in condemnation of the inordinacy 
of his appetite, which had exposed such worthy persons to the 
hazard of their lives,} poured it out unto the Lord. What 
a mass of sin and misery had he escaped, could he have so 
denied himself in the matter of Uriah. Verily, there is no 
conquest like this, for a man to conquer himself; and he that 
hath subdued his own will™, hath done a braver thing than he 
Prov. xvi. that hath taken a town, or scaled the walls of a castle. It is 
aa wilfulness only that begetteth presumption: the more there- 
fore thou canst master thine own will, the safer thou art from 

sinning presumptuously. That is the second. 
m Knolles. [History of the Turks, in potestate? Gentes facilius est bar- 
353. D.] baras. . [regere, quam animum suum 


4 Quem magis admiraberis quam _continere. | &c. Seneca de Benef.v. 7. 
qui imperat sibi, quam qui se habet [Cf. Gregor. M. in Evang. Hom. 34. ] 
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39. Thirdly, beware of engaging thyself to sin. It is a $5. 39-43: 
fearful thing, when sin hath got a tie upon a man. Then is ane of En- 
one properly in the snare of the devil, when he hath him as ee 
it were in a string, and may lead him captive to what measure , Pim, i. 
of Presumption he will. And sundry ways may a man thus 26. 
entangle himself; by a verbal, by a real, by a sinful engage- 
ment. He shall do best to keep himself out of all these snares. 

But if once he be in, there is no way out again but one, even 

this, to loose* his pledge, to break in sunder the bonds wherein 

he is tied, as Samson did the green withs, and to cast away ise: xvi. 
those cords from him. 

40. A man hath bound himself rashly by some promise,  §. 40. 
vow, or covenant, to do something he may not do, or not to do 
something he ought to do. He is now engaged in a sin: the 
devil hath got this tie upon him. And though his conscience 
tell him he cannot proceed without sin, yet because of his vow, 
or his oath, he is wilful, and must on. It was Herod’s ease, 
for taking off the Baptist’s head. It was against his conscience 
to do it, for he knew he had not deserved it. Ey, and it ee eMac) 
against his mind too to do it, for the Text saith, he was ea-* 
Se sorry that his niece should put him upon it. But yet, 
saith the story withal, for his oath’s sake, and because the great 
ones about him should not say but the King would be as big 
as his word, he resolved it should be done, and gave com- 
mandment accordingly to have it done. This I call a verbal 
engagement. 

41. There is a real one too, as ill as this. For example.  §. 41. 
A man heareth of a bargain which he apprehendeth will be 
for his profit, or spieth out a likely way for his advancement, 
and being unwilling to lose the opportunity, perhaps disburseth 
some monies, or putteth his great friends upon it, to further 
his design. It may be afterwards, upon better consideration, 
he espieth a flaw in it which he saw not before; or some 
intervening accident, which he could not probably foresee, hath 
cast such a rub in his way, that he cannot go on fairly as at 
first he hoped, but he must strain his conscience a little to 


De 26. 


* to loose.’ So in the first and and Juliet, iii. 2, and in Burton’s 
second Editions. In subsequent Anatomyof Melancholy. Hammond 
Editions ‘to lose his pledge.’ on 8. James v. 12, ‘ Let thy speech 

+ ‘Ey,’ Aye; as I continually in be I and No.’ Cf. Sermon v. §. 31. 
B. Jonson, Shakspeare, e.g. Romeo vi. §§. 19, 20, and many other places. 
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remove that rub. This he knoweth he should not do; but, 
alas, he is now engaged. The devil hath this tie upon him. 
It would not be for his ease to lose so much money as he is 
out of purse already in the adventure; and he shall hazard the 
loss of his great friends hereafter, if, having put them upon a 
business, he should now relinquish it; and so he resolveth to 
goon. It was Amaziah’s case in part, when to aid him against 
2 Chron. the Edomites he had hired a hundred thousand men of Israel 
zAY> 6: Jor an hundred talents of silver. A Prophet cometh to him, 
and telleth him it was the Lord’s pleasure he should dismiss 
the soldiers he had hired; for God would not be with them; 
and if he did employ them, he should not prosper. The King 
was troubled at it not a little. He might fear lest the cashiered. 
Verse 13. Soldiers should do him some displeasure as they returned back ; 
and so they did, and that a shrewd displeasure too. But the 
Verse 9. thing he stuck at most was the monies he was out: What shall 
we do, saith he, for the hundred talents, which I have given 
to the army of Israel? He thought it went hard, to part with 
such a round sum for nothing. Indeed the Prophet put him 
into the right way, even to give it for lost, and to rest upon 
the goodness of God, who was able to give him much more 
than that. And the King did very well and wisely, to hearken 
to the counsel of the Prophet, and to be content to sit down 
with the loss; and so he came well off at the last, though he 
was dangerously engaged onward. * 

§. 42. 42. Besides that verbal, and this real, there is yet a third, 
which I call a sinful engagement, (because it is such originally, 
and a principio ; for the two former also are sinful a termino, 
and in the event ;) far worse than either of both. And that is, 
when a man hath already done some evil, from which he can- 
not handsomely acquit himself, but to his loss or shame, or 
other punishment; unless he either cover it or maintain it, or 
some other way help himself, by laying another sin upon it,° 
as untoward children and naughty servants are wont, when 
they have done a fault and yet would shun the blame, to shift 
it off with a he. This is the most dangerous tie of all other ;P 
and there is nothing that so desperately casteth a man upon 


* « onward,’ meanwhile. Cf. Ser- Seneca de Clementia, 1. 13. 
mon vill. §§. 15, 20. P Quid eo infelicius, cui jam esse 
© Scelera sceleribus tuenda sunt. malo necesse est? ibid. 
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a wilful resolution of sinning, as when the committing of one 

sin bringeth with it a seeming necessity of doing another. 

This makes men, like the giants in the poets, imponere Pelion 

Ossae, to heap sin upon sin, to pile up transgressions one upon Is. xxx. 1. 
another, and to add drunkenness to thirst. It was David’s Deut. xxix. 
very case in the matter of Uriah. [He had never proceeded '” 
to such black thoughts as to plot the murder of a person so 
worthy and so innocent in so base a manner, and with so much 
palpable hypocrisy, had he not been deeply engaged before 
by another dishonest act already by him committed.] He had 
lain with the wife: she proving with child, and all his other 
shifts, whereby he had attempted to cloak it, taking no effect, 
the thing was like to come to public knowledge, to his ever- 
lasting disgrace, if not also to the great reproach of Religion. 
No way now to help it, but to take the husband out of the 
way, and to marry the widow. He resolveth upon it there- 
fore: so it must be, come what will come on it.4 Jacta est 
alea: David was already in, and now no remedy but he 
must on. 

43. These be fearful things. Therefore, as wary men in the 
world love to keep themselves out of bonds, so do thou beware 
of these engagements. Seldom doth a man fall into a pre- 
sumptuous sin, but where the devil hath got such a hank* 
over him, as one of these three I have now mentioned. But 
he that hath suffered himself to be thus ensnared hath this 
only way left for his escape, even to disengage himself out of 


§- 43- 


hand by breaking through the snare, if he cannot fairly untie 
it; as Alexander cut the great knot in pieces with his sword, 
which he could else never have unloosed'. Know that neither 
oath, vow, nor other tie whatsoever is allowed by Almighty 
God to be vinculum iniquitatis, to bind thee to any sinful in- 
convenience. Whatsoever seeming necessity there is of doing 


evil, consider it groweth but by a later contract; but God is 


The former refers 


9 rokpayv dvaykn, Kav Tixo, Kay 
py tox. Eurip. Hecub. Act. iv. 
(734-] 

* hank,’ @ coil, any thing resem- 
bling a wreath; now generally ap- 
plied to thread, cords, &c. Jamieson. 
To this sense Forby, Vocabulary of 
East Anglia, and Moor, Suffolk 
Words, add that of a fastening for 


a door or gate. 
it to the Icelandic hank, catena. See 
Sermon x. §. 22. xv. §. 19. and else-~ 
where. Compare hanckle, Sermon 
ad Pop. ive 9.2: 

r Curtius, lib. iii. [1. Nihil, inquit, 
interest quomodo solvantur : gladio- 
que ruptis omnibus loris, oraculi 
sortem vel elusit, vel implevit. | 
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able to plead a precontract, by virtue whereof there lieth upon 
thee an absolute necessity of obedience. Oppose then against 
all thy rash promises and vows that solemn promise and vow 
thou madest unto God in the face of the congregation, and 
tookest the Holy Sacrament upon it in thy Baptism, to keep 
His Holy Commandments, and to continue His faithful servant 
and soldier unto thy life’s end. Let equity teach thee that 
the first bond should be first discharged; and reason, that if 
an oath or vow must stand, the first should rather. That is 
the third Preservative. 

§§-44,45- 44. Lastly, and in a word, Obdura, harden thyself with a 

Eye holy obstinacy and wilfulness ; and Obtwra, stop thy ears, [like 


solve not 
to yield to the deaf adder, against all the enchantments of Satan and his 


ee instruments, when they would by any cunning enticement charm 
thee into any kind of sin.] It is Solomon’s receipt, and a sure 
Proy.i. ro. one, no antidote like it: My son, if sinners entice thee, con- 
sent thow not. Yet even from these sinners thou mayest learn 
this point of wisdom: behold how resolute and wilful they are 
in their courses. Dissuade them therefrom with the best art 
you can devise: they will, it may be, give you the hearing ; 
perhaps confess you speak reason. But they hold the con- 
clusion still in despite of all premisses: when you have said 
what you can, they will do what they list. Why canst thou 
not be as obstinately good as they are obstinately evil? and 
notwithstanding all the sophisms of Satan, persuasions of car- 
nal reason, allurements or discouragements in the world, say 
and hold that thou wilt not for all that depart from the obe- 
Ps. cxix. dience of thy Maker. Away from me, ye wicked, for I will 
oes keep the commandments of my Grod, saith David. As if he 
had said, Talk no more of it, save your breath: I am resolved 
Verse 106. of my course. I have sworn, and am stedfastly purposed to 
keep the commandments of my God: with God’s help there 
will I hold me, and all the world shall not wrest me from it. 

§. 45. 45. The devil is an arrant sophister, and will not take an 
answer though never so reasonable and satisfactory, but will 
ever have somewhat or other to reply. So long as we hold us 
but to Ob. and Sol.,* to argument and answer, he will never 
out, but wrangle in infinitum. You may see it in S. Matt. iv. 


* *to Ob. and Sol.’ i.e. Objicitur and Solvitur. 
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how ready he was with his replies even upon our Blessed 
Saviour Himself, and that with Scriptum est too, as if he S. Matt. iv. 
meant to drop quotations with him. But as there Christ’s 2 
"Yraye Sarava, Avoid Satan,* non-plust the tempter beyond Verse ro. 
all the reasons and authorities that could be produced, so the 

safest way for us to come off clear from him is to give him a 

flat denial without further reason, and let him take that for 

an answer, if he will any. Thus to be wilful is a blessed wil- 
fulness, a resolution well becoming the servant and child of 

God, and a strong preservative against wilful presumption. 

[The fort is as good as half lost, having to treat with such a 
cunning enemy, if you do but once admit of a treaty: there- 

fore stand off. ] 

46. But when we have done all, we must begin again.  §.46. 
When we have resolved and endeavoured what we can, unless Conclusions 
the Lord be pleased to set His fiat unto it, and to confirm it 
with His royal assent, all our labour is but losts. As He is 
the Alpha, so is He to be the Omega too; and therefore we 
must set Him at both ends. And as we were to begin with 
Him, so are we to conclude with Him: pray first, pray last : 
pray before all, that we may have grace to do our endeavours, 
pray after all, that He would give a blessing to our endea- 
yours. That so when Satan, the world, and our own flesh 
shall all conspire against us to drive us forward to the works 
of sin, we may by His grace and blessing be kept back there- 
from, and enabled to persevere in true faith and holiness all 
the days of our lives. Which God, our heavenly Father, grant 
us for His mercy’s sake, and for the merits of Jesus Christ 
His only Son our Lord: to both whom with the Holy Ghost, 
&e. 


* Tyndale, Cranmer, Geneva. jv pay rov Oedv xpyfovr’ xy. Kurip. 
8 4 pern & ovdev péper Bporoiaw, Supplic. Act. ii. [596.] 


SERMON V. 
GREENWICH, JULY, 1637. 


PHILIPPIANS IV. II. 


Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have learned, in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. 


s.1. ST. PAUL found much kindness from these Philippians, and 
oe took much comfort in it; and because it was more than ordi- 
nary, and beyond the kindness of other Churches, he doth 
therefore sometimes remember it with much thankfulness both 
Verse 1g. to God and them. Even in the beginning of the Gospel, that 
is, presently after his first preaching it among them, [the story 
Actsxvi.r2. Whereof is laid down Acts xvi, when, having passed through 
[Acts xvii. Amphipolis and Apollonia, he came and preached at Thessa- 
te] lonica, which was another principal city of Macedonia, these 
Philippians, hearing belike * that the Apostle had little other 
means for his maintenance there, than what he got by his 
2 Thess. iii, hand-labour, wherein, both for example’s sake, and because he 
es would not be chargeable to the Thessalonians, he employed 
himself diligently both day and night;] they sent over, and 
Phil. iv.15,s0 did no other Church but they, and that once and again, to 
xe: supply his necessities there. 
oe 2, And as they began, it seemeth they continued to show 
Boopes forth the truth of their faith, and to adorn their Christian 
profession, by their cheerfulness and liberality in contributing 
to the necessities of their brethren upon every good occasion. 
For at Corinth also the year following, [where for the space 
Acts xviii. of a year and half together he did for good considerations 
oe a - forbear, as he had before done at Thessalonica, to challenge 
Verse 14. that maintenance from the people which by God’s ordinance 
he had a right unto,] the supplies he had he acknowledgeth 
2 Cor. xi.9.to have come from these brethren of Macedonia ; as if he had 
Verse 8. even robbed the Philippians, (it is his own word,) in taking 
wages of them for the service done to other Churches. 


* ‘belike.’ See Sermon vii. §. 18. 
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3. Not to speak of their great bounty some three or four — §- 3. 
years after that, towards the relief of the poor brethren that Rom. xv. 
dwelt in Judaea, wherein they were willing of themselves with- a 
out any great solicitation, and liberal, not only to the utmost 
of, but even somewhat beyond their power. Now also again, 2 Cor. viii. 
after some three or four years more, St. Paul being in durance * 
at Rome, their former charitable care over him, which had not 
of a good while shewen itself forth for lack of opportunity, 
began to re-fiourish,? and to put forth with a fresh verdure, 
as a tree doth at the approach of summer. For they sent him 
a large benevolence to Rome by Epaphroditus, of the receipt 
whereof he now certifieth them by the same Epaphroditus at Verse 18. 
his return, expressing the great joy and comfort he took in 
those gracious evidences of their pious affections, to the Gospel ibia. 
first, and then to him. He highly commendeth their charity Verse 19. 
in it, and he earnestly beseecheth God to reward them for it. 

4. Yet, lest this just commendation of their beneficence  $. 4. 
should through any man’s uncharitableness, whereunto corrupt 
nature is too prone, raise an unjust opinion of him, as if he 
sought their’s more than them, or being crafty had caught 2 Cor. xii. 
them with guile, to make a prey or a gain of them, so SIMIS~ 650 re 
terly interpreting his extolling of their charity for the time 
past, as if it were but an artificial kind of begging for the time 
to come, he thought it needful for him by way of prolepsis to 
prevent whatsoever might be surmised in that kind, which he 
beginneth to do in the words of the Text, to this effect. 

5. True it is, nor will I dissemble it, when I received Jrom eae 
Epaphroditus the things that were sent from you, tt Was NOy cg 
small rejoicing to my heart, to see your care of me, after some 19. 
years’ intermission, to flourish again. And I cannot but give 
an Huge to your charity ; for truly you have done well to com- 
numicate with my afflictions.* Yea, | should derogate from 
the grace of God, which He hath bestowed upon you and 
worketh in you, if I.should not both acknowledge your free 
benevolence towards me, and approve it as an odour of a 
sweet smell, a sacrifice acceptable and well-pleasing ¢ to God. 

Which I speak not out of a greedy mind, to make a gain of 
you; nor for a cloak of covetousness, God is my witness; nor 
a dveOddeTe. Verse 10. + ‘and well-pleasing” So in Tyn- 
* <qflictions.’ Soinallthe Editions, dale, Cranmer, and the Geneva Bible, 
SANDERSON, VOL. I. * I 
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any other way so much in reference to my own private in- 
terest, as for the glory of God, and to the comfort of your 
consciences; in as much as this fruit of your faith thus work- 
ing by love, doth redound to the honour of the Gospel in the 
mean time, and shall in the end abound to your account in 
the day of the Lord Jesus. Otherwise, as to my own parti- 
cular, although my wants were supplied, and my bowels re- 
freshed through your liberality, which, in the condition I was 
in, was some comfort to me, yet, if that had been all I had 
looked after, the want of the things you sent me could not 
have much afflicted me. The Lord whom I serve is God all- 
sufficient ;* and His grace had been sufficient for me, though 
your supplies had never come. He that enableth me, how- 
soever of myself unable to do any thing, yet to do all things 
through Christ that strengtheneth me, hath framed my heart 
by His Holy Spirit, and trained me up hereunto in the school 
of experience and afilictions, to rest myself contented with His 
allotment whatsoever it be, and to have a sufficiency within 
myself, though in never so great a deficiency of outward 
things. Not that I speak in respect of want: for I have 
learned, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. 


§. 6. 6. The words contain a protestation, and the reason of it. 
pat ae First, because his commendation of their charity to him might 
Text. be obnoxious to misconstruction, as if he had some low, covetous 


end therein, to prevent all evil suspicion that way, he dis- 
avoweth it utterly, by protesting the contrary in the former 
part of the verse, Not that I speak in respect of want. And 
then, to make that protestation the more credible, he assigneth 
as the reason thereof the contentedness of his mind; for I 
have learned, saith he, in whatsoever state I am, therewith to 
be content. Concerning which contentedness, in the latter 
part of the verse he giveth a touch what a manner of thing it 
was, and withal acquainteth us how he came by it, giving us 
some hint, in that, of the nature, in this, of the art, of true 
Contentment. Which are the two things indeed mainly to be 
insisted upon from the Text. Yet would not the protestation 
be wholly slipt over, sith from it also may be deduced sundry 
profitable inferences. Some of which I shall first mind you of, 
with convenient brevity ; and then pass on to the main. Ov, 
dru Kad’ borépynow, Not that I speak in respect of want. 


* Gen. xvii. 1. Geneva Bible. 
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7. Hence learn, first, what a base and unworthy thing it is, §§. fe 
indeed for any man, for a Christian man much more, most of ee 
all for a Churchman, to be covetously minded. Would our ON from 
Apostle be so careful to quit himself but of the suspicion, if sue Ae 
the crime itself were any whit tolerable ? Nor doth he it here testation. 

I. Observa- 

only ; but upon every needful occasion otherwhere also, uSINg tion. 
the like preventions and protestations. To the Ephesians, J Acts xx. 33. 
have coveted no man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. To the 
Corinthians, J have not written these things, that it should be 1Cor.ix.15. 
so done to me. I was not, neither will I be burthensome to 2 Cor. xii. 
you, for I seek not your's, but you. To the Thessalonians, ‘+ 
Neither at any time used we a cloak of covetousness, God is 1 Thess. ii. 
witness. He calleth God in to be his compurgator, which sure 5 
he would not do, nisi dignus vindice nodus, if it did not much 
concern him to stand clear in the eye of the world in that 
behalf. And he speaketh there of a cloak of covetousness too ; 
for who indeed shameth not to wear it outwardly? No man 
will profess himself covetous, be he never so wretchedly sordid 
within; but he will for very shame cast as handsome a cloak 
as he can over it, frugality, good husbandry, providence, some 
cloak or other,» to hide the filthiness of it from the sight of 
other. But filthy it is still, be it cloaked never so honestly. 
Still God abhorreth it as a filthy thing: He speaketh well of Ps. x. 3. 
the covetous, whom God abhorreth. [To it in a more peculiar 
manner hath the very name of sordidness been appropriated 
of old, and still is in every man’s mouth.] Our Apostle hath 
set a brand of filthiness upon it more than once, calling it 
filthy lucre, ph aicypoxepdj. Yea, so unfit he holdeth it to be x Tim. iii. 
found among the priests, that he would not have it, if it were ea Tit, 
possible, so much as once named, at least not with allowance, 
not without some stigma upon it, among the saints.° 

8. There is an honest care to be had, I confess, of providing — §. 8. 
for a man’s self and those that depend upon him, no less requi- 
site in a Churchman than in every other man, if not in some 
respects even much more; and verily he wanteth either wit, 
or grace, or both, whoever neglecteth it. Yea further, sith 
God hath assigned, by His own ordinance, wages to him that 


b Nec dubie tanquam frugi lau- ing of rcove€ia there, as Translators 
datur avarus. Juvenal. Sat. xiv. have commonly rendered it. 
[emer tsl| @ ovrw Kat 6 Kiptos diéra&e. 1 Cor. 
c Eph. v.3. If that be the mean- ix. 14. 
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laboureth in His work, and if he be a faithful labourer he is 
well worthy of it, he may without injustice not only expect it, 
but even exact it, of those that would unconscionably defraud 
him therein. But why may not all this be done, and that 
effectually too, without either bearing inwardly, or betraying 
outwardly, a greedy and covetous mind? Whether then we 
provide for our own by well husbanding what we have, or 
whether we look for our own by requiring our dues from 
Heb. xiii.s. others, still, still let owr conversation be without covetousness. 
S.Luke xii. Take heed, and beware of covetousness, saith our Saviour, 
ae doubling his charge, that we should double our circumspection. 
Which if we do not, and that with more than ordinary heed- 
fulness, the love of the world will creep upon us, and by little 
and little get within us, and steal away our hearts ere we can 
think it. Take heed, and beware of covetousness. It is an 
evil spirit, but withal a subtle, and can slily wind itself in at 
a little hole. But haying once made entrance and gotten pos- 
session, it is not so easily outed* again. Rather, it will quickly 
set open a wide door to seven more, and in time to a whole 
legion of other evil spirits, I cannot say, worse than itself, for 
there are not many such; but certainly bad enough to render 
1Tim. vi. the end of that man much worse than the beginning. For 
a the love of money is the root of very many, and even almost 
of all evil; which while some have coveted after, they have 
erred from the faith, made shipwreck of their consciences, and 
entangled themselves in a world of piercing cares and sorrows. 
Verse 11. But thou, O man of God, fly from these things; fly covetous- 
ness. Observe how careful the Apostle is every where to 

disclaim it; and be thou as careful evermore to avoid it. 
§..9. g. Observe hence, secondly, what an aptness there may be 
aa even in very good men, through the remainders of natural 
corruption, to misinterpret the speeches and actions of their 
spiritual fathers, as if in much of what they said or did, they 
aimed most at their own secular advantage. That these Phi- 
lippians had charitable hearts, if there were no other proof, 
their great bounty both to our Apostle and others, so often by 
him remembered, were evidence enough. Yet surely, if he 
had not withal known those dregs of uncharitableness, that, as 
the sediments of depraved nature, lurk in the hearts of the 


* “outed.’ See above, Sermon iv. §. 28. 
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most charitable men, he might have saved the labour that 
sometimes he is put upon, of his own purgation. Hard the 
meanwhile is the strait men of our cloth are often put unto. 
If we let all go, and permit it to men’s consciences how they 
will deal with us, resolving to suffer and say nothing, besides 
that we expose ourselves both to loss and scorn, we also betray 
God’s and the Church’s right, and are also unfaithful* in the 


work of our calling, in suffering sin upon our neighbour for Levit. xix. 


want of a rebuke. But if we look better about us, and require 
what of right belongeth to us, then do men set their mouths 
wide open against us straight; and covetous are we, if we do 
but speak for our own, (that is the least and best they can say ;) 
but if sue for it, then not covetous only, but contentious also. 
Yea, and this is often done with such palpable iniquity, that 
there lieth many times a deeper imputation upon us for but 
seeking to right ourselves, than upon those who by doing us 
manifest wrong enforce us thereunto. Alas! is this the double 
honour you would bestow upon those that labour in the Word ? 
first to rob them of their maintenance, and then to rob them 
of their good names. Do you thus reward the oxen that tread 
out the corn for you? first to muzzle them up that they can- 
not eat, and then to thrust another muzzle upon them, that 
they may not complain. 

to. [This is hard, you will say. It is so; but no more than, 
so long as there is such a proneness in most men to misjudge 
and misasperse those that are set over them, especially if they 
once grow to differ about mewm and twum, we may expect 
from the men of this generation, and should prepare for before 
we put our hand to the plough.| It should not therefore 
much discourage us, (St. Paul counted it but a very small 
thing,) so long as we know nothing by ourselves,t and do but 
what we may and ought, if we shall find ourselves wrongfully 
and upon light surmises taxed of covetousness, of ambition, of 
timeserving, which are the crimes usually laid in our dish,t 


* <and are also unfaithful ;’ so in gainst us. ‘The rather because it 


the first Ed. 1656: ‘and we are also 
unfaithful,’ 1671, 1681, 1686: ‘and 
they are,’ 1660. 

t ‘by ourselves,’ against ourselves, 
See Sermon i. §. 34. 

t ‘laid in our dish,’ objected a- 


pleased my Refuter, to lay this wor- 
thy Author [Erasmus] in our dish,’ 
Bp. Hall, in the conclusion of the 
Honour of the Married Clergy. 
‘That Sum is now laid in his dish.’ 
Contemplations, Bk. xxi. 8, ‘This 
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not only by the scum of the people, men of lower rank and 
repute, but sometimes even by persons of quality, yea, such as 
pretend most to religion; since holy Paul, than whom never 
man lived freer from such vicious affections, could not without 
so many protestations secure himself from the sinister jealousies 
and censures of those from whom he received maintenance.® 
Rather, should their forwardness to judge thus uncharitably of 
us, make us to walk the more warily and wisely, not to give 
them cause; but to be sure in our whole course to have both 
the warrant for what we are to do, and for what we have done, 
18. Pet. iii. the testimony of a good conscience. That, if yet they will 


16. needs speak evil of us as of evildoers, they may do it gratis, 
and to their own shame, and not our’s. 

iS, iit 11. Observe hence, thirdly, with what great caution the 

ee Apostle here speaketh, and wheresoever else he is occasioned 


to speak of himself, or his own affairs. It were certainly good 
for us, in the public exercise of our ministry at least, where we 
may avoid it, not to meddle at all with personal and particular 
things that concern either ourselves or others. Both because 
the more we descend to particulars, the more subject we are 
to mistakings, for descendendo contingit errare;* and the 
leaven of a little error or indiscretion in the pulpit will sour 
a great lump of truth and of wholesome doctrine. As, also, 
because personal matters can hardly be so dealt in, especially 
in public, but that, through prejudices and the partiality of 
men’s affections, offence and distaste will be taken thereat by 
some or other. It were best for us therefore, that we either 
do not mistake, or be not mistaken, to hold us to general 
truths, forbearing personal matters, as much as may be. But 
where a necessity lieth upon us, not with conveniency to be 
avoided, as so the case may be, to speak of our own or other 
men’s particular concernments, it should be our great care, by 
our blessed Apostle’s example, to balance well every word we 
speak, and to use such caution and discretion therein, that we 
leave nothing, as far as is possible, subject to misconstruction, 


specious objection was often thrown in pectore alieno sita. Plaut. in Tri- 
in the Archbishop’s dish.’ Strype, num. i. 2. [44.] 

Whitgift, i. 390, Cf. Hudibras, I. * Aristot. Analyt. Post. I. xiii. 8. 
lil. 209. See below, Sermon xii. §.17. Cf. 
e Ne admittam culpam, ego meo De Conscientia, Praelect. i. §. 26. 
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neither inject scruples into the heads and minds of our hearers, 
which we shall not withal have sufficiently removed; and not 
only to be sure to avoid the just giving, but to use our best 
diligence also to prevent the unjust taking, of offence at any 
thing we shall deliver. 

12. Observe, fourthly, how ready the Apostle is upon every 


§. 12. 
IV. Ob- 


needful occasion, as to keep himself from the crime, so to clear servation. 


himself from the suspicion of evil. He that is wanting to his 
own just defence transgresseth the Law of God and the rule 
of charity, in bearing false witness against himself. And it is 
not only cruelty, but stupidity too, for a man wholly to dis- 
regard what others think of him; [especially pernicious, when 
their misconceits of the person may draw prejudice upon his 
doctrine, and consequently bring scandal unto the Gospel of 
Jesus Christ.] It carrieth with it ever a strong presumption 
of guilt, but an infallible argument it is of vanity howsoever, 
when a man sweareth to put away a crime from him, before 
it be laid to him; and laboureth, as a woman in travail, to be 
delivered of an excuse, ere any body have accused him. But, 
for to stop the mouth of calumny upon a false charge, or to 
prevent misprisions where they are likely to ensue, and may 
do harm if they should ensue, there to justify ourselves, and 
by public manifesto, as it were, to disclaim what we might be 
wrongfully charged withal, is many times expedient, and some- 
times necessary. Jam become a fool in glorying, saith our 
Apostle, but ye have compelled me. As who say, your under- 
valuing of me, to the great prejudice of the Gospel, but ad- 
vantage of false teachers, hath made that glorying now neces- 
sary for me, which had been otherwise but vanity and folly. 
When his case falleth to be ours, we may then do, as he now 
doth, purge ourselves from false crimes and suspicions, and 
maintain our own innocency. Only, be we first sure that our 
consciences stand clear in the sight of God, before we endea- 
your to clear our credits before the faces of men. Lest, by 
justifying ourselves before them, we contract a new guilt before 
Him, and so become indeed worse than we were, by striving 
to seem better than we are. 


f Omnes bonos, bonasque accu- ut ab se segregent. Plaut. in ‘T'ri- 
rare addecet, Suspicionem et culpam num. i. 2. [41.] 
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All these from the protestation in the former part of the 
verse, Ovx oru, &c. Not that I speak in respect of want. 
aoe 13. But the main of our business is, as I said, in the latter 
of Content. part of the verse, concerning the nature and the art of Con- 
ee Jhon tentment. [All arts have their praecognita: so hath this. 
the Text, The first and chiefest whereof is, as in all other arts and 
sciences, to understand Quid sit, Qua de re agitwr, what it is 
that we are to treat of as the subject-matter of the whole dis- 
course ; as whereunto all the precepts, rules, and conclusions 
therein contained must relate.] We shall never learn the art, 
unless we first know the nature of Contentment. Of that there- 
fore first, from these words, very few in the original, év ofs iui, 
in whatsoever state I am. 
_ *§. 14 14. Wherein the nature of true Contentment is by intimation 
re discovered from the object thereof, in three particulars, partly 
limited, and partly unlimited. Limited first, in respect of the 
person: it must be a man’s own estate. The verb here is in 
the first person, «iui, Jam. Limited secondly, in respect of 
the time: it must be a man’s present estate. The verb here is 
of the present tense, «iui, Jam. But thirdly, for the kind, 
high or low; for the quantity, great or small; for the quality, 
convenient or inconvenient; and in every other respect, alto- 
gether indifferent and unlimited. So it be a man’s own and 
present estate, it mattereth not else what it be; év ofs inde- 
finite, in whatsoever estate. In these three jointly consisteth 
the nature of Contentment; in any of which whoever faileth 
is short of St. Paul’s learning. That man only hath learned 
to be content, that can suffice himself with his own estate, with 
the present estate, with any estate. Of these three therefore 
in their order. And first, of the limitation in respect of the 
person, that a man rest satisfied with his own estate. 
aay 15. The very thing, to my seeming, principally intended in 
I. That@ the last commandment of the Decalogue, Ov« émOvunoeis, which 


man be 


oa forbiddeth expressly the coveting of our neighbour's house, his 
with HIs “ ' - A : 
own us. Wife, his cattle; and proportionably, the coveting of his farm, 


ie sag his office, his honour, his kingdom ; and generally the coveting 
out covet- . . . . . 
ing that Of any thing that is another’s. [Which is as much in effect as 
whichis to p 17 7 ‘ atic s 

ore , satis ; 
ees quire every man to rest fully satisfied with that portion of 


outward things which God hath been pleased by fair and justi- 
fiable ways in His good Providence to derive upon him, without 
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a greedy desire of that which is another’s.] They who conceit 
the thing in that commandment properly forbidden to be the 
primi motus, those first motions or stirrings of sin which we 
eall concupiscence, arising in the sensual appetite, [corrupted 
through Adam’s fall, as all other faculties of the soul are, | 
before any actual deliberation of the understanding thereabout, 
or actual consent of the will thereunto, I must confess, do not 
satisfy me. For those motions or stirrings, supposing them 
sinful, are according to their several objects, so far as they can 
be supposed sinful, forbidden in every of the Ten Command- 
ments respectively, even as the acts are to which they refer, 
and from which they differ, not so much in kind, as in degree. 
I much rather incline to their judgment, who think the thing 
properly and principally there forbidden, to be an inordinate 
desire after that which by right or property is another’s, and 
not ours. 

16. And then these words of the Apostle, Heb. xiii, may 5. 16. 
serve for a short, but full commentary upon that last com- 
mandment, both in the negative and in the affirmative part 
thereof. Let your conversation be without covetousness, the Heb. xiii. 5. 
negative; and be content with such things as ye have, the 
affirmative. When we endeavour or desire to get from another 
that which is his, by any fraudulent, oppressive, or other 
unjust course, we are then within the compass of the eighth 
commandment, Thou shalt not steal: [as is evident from the 
analogy of our Saviour’s expositions upon the other command- 
ments, wherein murder and adultery are forbidden.] But thes, Matt. v. 
last commandment, Thou shalt not covet, cometh more within [2% 28+] 
us, condemning every inordinate desire of what is not ours, 
albeit we have no actual intention to make it ours, by any 
unlawful (either violent or fraudulent) means. The bare 
wishing in our hearts’ that what is our neighbour’s were ours ; 
his wife, house, servant, beast, or his any thing ours, without 
considering whether he be willing to part with it or no, or 
whether it be meet for him so to do or no, is a cursed fruit of 
corrupt self-love, a direct breach of the holy Law of God in 
that last commandment, and flatly opposite to that adrdpxeca, 
or self-sufficiency, wherein true Contentment consisteth, 


&.., pnd épa trav mAnoiov. Eurip. Hecub. Act. 5. [975-] 
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§. 17. 17. Ahab’s sin was this, when first his teeth began to water 
eee after Naboth’s vineyard. He went indeed afterwards a great 
ee deal further. He brake the eighth commandment, Thou shalt 
Ahab, ot steal; and he brake the sixth commandment also, Thou 
Aig aa shalt not kill, when he took Naboth’s both life and vineyard 

~~ from him by a most unjust and cruel oppression. All this came 
on afterwards. But his first sin was merely against the last 
commandment, in that he could not rest himself satisfied with 
all his own abundance, but his mind was set on Naboth’s plot ; 
and unless he might have that too, lying so conveniently for 
him to lay to his demesnes», he could not be at quiet. He had 
not as yet, for any thing appeareth in the story, any settled 
purpose, any resolved design, to wrest it from the owner by 
violence, or to weary him out of it with unjust vexations, so he 
might but have it upon any fair terms: [either by way of sale, 
he would give him full as much for it as it could be worth of 
any man’s money ; or by way of exchange, he would give him 
for it a better plot of ground than it was: either way should 
serve his turn:] Naboth should but speak his own conditions, 
and they should be performed. Many a petty lord of a hamlet 
with us would think himself disparaged in a treaty of inclosure, 
to descend to such low capitulations with one of his poor 
neighbours, as the great King of Israel then did with one of 
his subjects, and to sin but as modestly as Ahab yet did. Here 
was neither fraud nor violence, not so much as threatening, 
used, but the whole carriage outwardly square * enough, and 
the proposals not unreasonable. All the fault, as yet, was 
within. The thing that made Ahab even then guilty in the 
sight of God, was the inordinacy of his desire after that vine- 
yard, being not his own; which inordimacy, upon Naboth’s 
refusal of the offered conditions, he further bewrayed by many 
signs, the effects of a discontented mind. For in he cometh, 
heavy and displeased; taketh pet, and his bed; looketh at 
nobody, and out of sullenness forsaketh his meat. Had he well 
learned this piece of the lesson in the Text, to have contented 
himself with his own, both his body had been in better temper, 


h ... Osi angulus ille Proximus Hist. of Tithes, p.100. ‘This is no 
accedat, qui nunc denormat agel- square dealing.’ Compare Sermon 
lum! Hor. Sat. I. vi. [8.] v.ad Populum, §. 55, and Sermon 

* ‘square,’ fair, honest. So in vi. ad Mag. §. 22. 
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and his mind at better quiet, and his conscience at better 
peace, than now they were. 


18. Abraham, it seemeth, had learnt it; who was so far  §.18. 
from all base desire of enriching himself with the King of Qb™*t™ 


Sodom’s goods, that he utterly refused them, when he might 22; &. 
have taken them and held them without any injustice at all. 
He had, or might have had, a double title to them. They were 
his jure belli, by the law of arms and of nations ;i having won 
them in the field, and in a just war; and they might have 
been his jure donationis, by the king’s free donation, Give me 
the persons, take the goods to thyself, if he had been minded 
to accept the offer. But Abraham would none: contenting 
himself with what the Lord had blessed him withal, he did not 
desire, neither would he take from a thread to a shoe-latchet, 
of any thing that appertained to the King of Sodom. 

1g. But what need we seek any other, indeed where can we _ §. 19. 
find a better example to instance in, as to the matter we now aoe _ 
treat of, than this our Apostle? if we do but recall to mind muel. 
that protestation of his once before mentioned, made before the 
clergy of Asia in his visitation at Miletum, J have coveted no Acts xx.33. 
man’s silver, or gold, or apparel. Brave and noble was the 
challenge that Samuel made in a full assembly of the whole 
people of Israel: Behold, here I am: witness against mex Sam. xii. 
before the Lord, and before His Anointed ; whose ox have I% 
taken? or whose ass have I taken? or whom have I de- 
Srauded ? whom have I oppressed ? or of whose hands have I 
received a bribe ? Possibly there are Judges and officers in the 
world that would be loth to make so bold a challenge, and ven- 
ture a fair trial upon it. Yet cometh that challenge far short 
of this protestation. Samuel speaketh only of not taking ; 
St. Paul also of not coveting, according to the express letter of 
the prohibition in the Decalogue. Od« émOupyjoes, Thow shalt 
not covet, saith the Law: his conscience answereth, ov« éme0v- 
pnoa, I have not coveted. 
perfect a scholar in this holy learning, that he could * it ver- 


So good a proficient was he, so 
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batim. "Euadov might he well say and truly, for he had indeed 
learned to be content with his own. 

§. 20. 20. And mought f not we learn it too, think ye, as well as 
ot babes he? Sure we mought: for what should hinder? Only if we 
grounds would but tie ourselves strictly to those rules, those I mean of 
ae justice and charity, which are the first elements of this learning. 

For Justice first: the rule is, Suwm cuique, that every man 

have what of right to him appertaineth. [Now, every man’s 
right unto any of the things of this world ariseth from God’s 
disposal thereof by such ways and means, ordinarily, as by the 
general law and common consent of all civil nations, or by the 
positive laws of particular kingdoms and commonwealths, not 
repugnant thereunto, are allowed for that end: as descent, 
gift, purchase, industry, &c. Whose distributions, howsoever 
unequal they may seem to us, are yet evermore just in them- 
selves, and as they come from Him. So that every man is by 
us to be accounted the just owner and proprietary of that 
whereof he is the legal possessor; yea, though it do appear to 
us to have been very unjustly gotten, either by himself, or by 
any of those from whom he had it. His very possession, I say, 
although without a justifiable title, is yet sufficient to make it 
his, as to the intendment of the law in that behalf; that is to 
say, so far forth as to render our desiring of it from him un- 
lawful in foro interno, unless in that one case only, when the 
right is in us, though he be in possession. In all other cases 
possession is a good plea, the title of possession being in all 
reason to be esteemed good against him that is not able to 
show a better. | 

21. If then we be at any time carried with a restless and 
immoderate desire after that which the hand of Providence 
hath been pleased to dispose otherwhere, [and ourselves have 
no antecedent right, whereby to entitle it ours, do we not take 
upon us, after a sort, to controul the holy and wise appoint- 


§. 21. 


+ ‘mought’ or ‘mout,’ an old 
English mode of spelling might. The 
Scottish has mocht for might in the 
same sense. Jamieson. And Nares 
remarks that mote for might proper- 
ly belongs to a more ancient time 
than that to which his Glossary re- 
fers. Spenser, F. Q. VI. viii. 46. 


Fairfax, Tasso xi. 70. has mought, 
which is still provincial.’ Moor, 
Suffolk Words. Montagu uses it 
in his Diatribae on Selden, p. 124. 
‘ But you mought have insisted,’— 
and quotes Selden as using it, p. 
292. 
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ments of our good God? For if it were indeed fitter for us than 
him, and not in opinion only, could not the Lord by His 
almighty power, and would He not in the dispensation of His 
good Providence, have by some honest means or other disposed 
it upon us rather than upon him?] By this extreme partiality 
to ourselves, we become wnjust judges of evil thoughts, in 
settling that upon ourselves in our own thoughts, as fittest for 
us, which God hath thought fit to settle rather upon another. 
The story in Xenophon,‘ how young Cyrus was corrected by 
his tutor, for bestowing the two coats upon two of his school- 
fellows, according to the fitness thereof to their two bodies in 
his own discretion, without inquiring first, as he should have 
done, who was the right owner of either, is so well known, and 
withal pertinent to our present purpose, that I shall not need 
either to relate it or apply it. When Almighty God then, by 
disposing of these outward things, hath manifested His pleasure 
to give our neighbour a property in them, it is an unjust desire 
in us, to covet them from him, and to wish them transferred 
upon ourselves. 

22. The other rule I told you of is that of Charity. Which,  §.22. 
binding us to love our neighbour as ourselves, must needs bind sla 
us [consequently to rejoice in his good, as in our own, and not 
wish any thing to his prejudice, no more than to our own; and 
consequently to these, | to be content that he should enjoy that 
which God hath allotted him with our good wills, as we desire 
to hold that which is in like manner allotted us with his good 
will. There is no such enemy to brotherly love, as is self-love. 
For look, how much we bestow upon ourselves more than we 
should, we must needs leave to our brother so much less than 
we should. And it is nothing but this over-much love of our- 
selves that maketh us so much covet to have to ourselves that 
which belongeth not to us. Jf ye fulfil the royal Law ac-s. James ii. 
cording to the Scripture, Thou shalt love thy neighbour as 8. 
thyself, ye do well, saith St. James. Very well this. But ¢f ye Verse 9. 
have respect to persons, especially if ye become partial once to 
your own persons, that is not well: then you commit sin, saith 
he, and are coniinced of the Law as transgressors. 

23. But this is dwrus sermo, may some say. It were hard, 23. 


k Lib. i. Kiépou Iadetas [3. 17. ] 
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nes ee so to confine men’s minds to that which is their own, as not to 
which is low any desire at all of that which is another’s. If we should 
areas conceive the Law thus strict, it would destroy, not only all 
orbidden ; . : 
human ordinances that concern trading and commerce, as 
buying, selling, exchanging, &c., without which public societies 
cannot subsist, but even the divine ordinance also of earning 
our livings by labour and industry. Then might no man 
endeavour by honourable and virtuous achievements to raise 
himself a fortune, or make way for his future advancement, or 
do any thing whatsoever whereby to acquire or derive upon 
himself a property in any thing that were not his own already, 
since none of all this can be done without a desire, in some 
degree or other, of that which is another’s. 

§. 24. 24. This objection need not much trouble us. Nor justice, 
ata daa nor charity, nor the holy Law of God which giveth rules to 
only: whe- hoth, condemn all desire of that which is another’s, but an in- 
ther in . . 3 c : 
respect ordinate desire only: that which is orderly and rightly quali- 
fied they all allow. All the difficulty in this matter will be, 
and that will make us some business, how to discern between 
an orderly and an inordinate desire, that so we may be able 
to judge rightly concerning our own desires at all times ; 
whether they be such as are allowed, and may consist with 
contentment, or such as are forbidden, and cannot consist there- 
with. Which is to be done by duly considering of those three 
especial qualifications, which are all requisite (the concurrence, 
I mean, of the whole three) to the making up of an orderly 
desire: in any of which if there be a failer,* the desire be- 
cometh inordinate and sinful. These three are in respect, 
first, of the object; secondly, of the act; thirdly, of the effect 
of the desire. 

25. For the object first. If I desire but that from my 
neighbour, say it be his house, land, beast, or other commo- 
dity, which I find him willing, or may reasonably presume he 
will not be unwilling (for that I see no cause why he should be 
so) to part withal; especially if the having thereof be visibly 
so much greater advantage or convenience to me, than the 
parting therewith could be loss or inconvenience to him, that 
I should be as ready to pleasure him with mine, were my case 


§. 25. 
1°, of the 
Object, 


* So in all the Editions before that of 1681, which has ‘ failure.’ 
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his, as I am now desirous he should pleasure me with his; if 

all this be done and meant by me bona fide, and that I am 

willing withal to make him a valuable compensation to the full 

for whatsoever loss or inconvenience he shall sustain thereby, 

and according to the worth of the thing, my desire is thus far 
regular. In this manner Abraham desired of Ephron the Gen. xxiii. 
Hittite a spare portion in one end of his field for a burying- * ** 
place for Sarah, when as being a stranger he had no pos- 

session among them wherein to bury his dead. 

26. But if I shall desire to have that from him which pro-  §.26. 
bably is as useful and expedient for him as it can be for me, 
or which he taketh some pleasure or content in, or is very 
unwilling howsoever, though for no great reason perhaps, but 
for his mind’s sake only, to part withal, or which, if it were 
mine own case, I should be loth to forgo to another that should 
in the like kind desire it from me; if yet, when all this ap- 
peareth to me, I persist in my former desire notwithstanding, 
and thirst after it still, this is an uncharitable, and so an in- 
ordinate desire in me. Ahab’s desire was such. After he saw 
Naboth’s heart so set upon his ancient inheritance, that he 
would not part with it upon any terms, for he had given him 
a flat denial, and rejected all motions for an alienation with an 
Absit—The Lord forbid it me, that I should part with the 1 Kings xxi. 
inheritance of my ancestors; yet he must have it though:* 
nothing will content him without it. That for the object. 

27. Secondly, for the act, or more immediate effect of the §§. 27-29. 
desire. If I desire any thing that is my neighbour’s with ye 
moderate and sober desire, so as I can set my heart at rest, 
fall out as it will, and compose my affections to an indifferent 
temper whether I obtain my desire or no, [if I may have it, 
well and good: if not, no great harm done, I am but where 
I was:] my desire is also thus far regular, and hindereth not 
but that I may be well enough content notwithstanding. 

28. But if my desire raise mud and perturbations in me, §. 28. 
and breed troubled and confused thoughts, so as to disquiet 
me in my sleep, distract me in my devotions, disturb me that 
I cannot walk in the ways of my calling, or perform the com- 
mon offices of life with any cheerfulness, or any other way 
distemper the calm tranquillity of my mind and soul, then is 
my desire so far forth an inordinate and covetous desire, and 
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inconsistent with true contentation. And such again was 
1Kingsxxi. Ahab’s. When he could not have his longing, Nec manus nec 
ss pes.* He could neither eat nor drink nor sleep, nor enjoy any 
thing he had, nor do any thing he should for thinking of it: 
nothing but lour, and tumble, and fret for grief and despite : 
have it he must, or he should never be well. 

29. There are thousands, that would loth be reputed co- 
vetous, yet have a grudging f of his disease: and it is an evil 
disease. For tell me, to close a little with thee, thou that 
scornest the name of covetous, whence is it, that thou either 
pinest away with envy at the greatness of thy neighbour’s, or 
repinest with murmuring at the scantness of thy own portion ? 
these are parloust symptoms. Why art thou ever and anon 
maundering || that his farm is better than thine,! his meadows 
greener than thine, his corn ranker than thine, his cattle fatter 
than thine, his warehouse fuller than thine, his office gainfuller 
than thine, his service better rewarded than thine, his trading 
quicker than thine; and I know not how many things more? 

Quodque aliena capella gerat distentius uber, 

Tabescas ?™ 
Must thine eyes needs be evil towards him because the hand of 
God hath been good to him? Tolle quod tuum, et vade. Take 
that is thine, and go thy way, and rest quiet with it. Be 
thankful to Him that gave it: it was more, I ween, than He 
owed thee; and in God’s name make thy best of it, Spartam 
quam nactus es, hanc orna.§ [But do not desire that inor- 
dinately, which thou canst not compass honestly, and which, 


[S. Matt. 
XX ets) 


* « Nec manus nec pes.’ Negotium 
ita perturbatum, ut nescias, quo 
pacto expedias vel amittas, Veteres 
dicebant, nec caput habere nec pedes. 
Sic Cicero, ad Fam. vii. 31. Eras- 
mus, Adag. V.i. Ir. 


+ ‘grudging.’ See above, Sermon 
LVenar32 

t ‘ parlous,’ perilous, as frequently 
in Shakspeare. Douce says that 
the original corruption was perlious. 
Brockett’s Glossary gives parlish as 
still in use. The adverb parlously 
occurs Sermon ii. ad Magist. §. 25. 


|| ‘maundering,’ murmuring. To 
maunder, to talk menacingly and 
vaguely. Akerman, Wiltshire Glos- 


sary. ‘lo wander about in a thought- 
ful manner; to be tedious in talk- 
ing; to lose the thread of a dis- 
course. In Norfolk, and some of 
the South Eastern Counties, it means 
to grumble, or murmur. Brockett, 
Glossary of North Country Words. 

1... majorque videtur, Et melior, 
vicina seges. Juvenal. Sat. xiv.[142. | 

m Hor. Sat. I. i. [110.] 

§ “Hy @dayes Srdpray Kooper. in- 
ter Proverb. Diogen. ap. Paroemiogr. 
Graec. Gaisford. p. 224, borrowed, 
probably, from Euripides, Fragm. 
xx. Telephus, ed. Beck. S:dprny 
édayxes’ keivny Kooper’ Tas dé Mukn- 
vas nets idia. Cf. Stobaeus, Tit. 
39, I0. 
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if dishonestly gotten, thou shouldest have little joy of, when 
thou hadst it.] Say thy lot be not all out* as thou couldst 
wish, indeed what man’s almost is so ? yet take comfort in it 
onward, f till better come. Better may come, when God seeth 
thee fit for better; but fit thou art not, so long as thou art 
not contented with what thou hast. 

30. Lastly, for the consequents, or remoter effects of the $5. 30,31. 
desire. Desire looketh ever at the end, [carrying the mind ee ane 
and thoughts thither with some eagerness; and therefore Desire. 
stirreth endeayour in the use of such means as are likely to 
bring men to the desired end the soonest, and so putteth them 
upon action.] Whence commonly such as the desire is, such 
is the endeavour also, and that, both for quantity and quality. 
According to the strength of the desire is the bent also of the 
endeavour; and according as the desire is qualified, morally 
qualified I mean, that is, either good or bad, the endeavour 
also is conditioned muchwhatt like it. If then I can so bound 
my desire of something which another hath, as to resolve and 
hold not at any hand to attempt the obtaining thereof by any 
other than by fair and warrantable and conscionable means, 
my desire is also thus far a regular and lawful desire. So 1 Sam. xxiv. 
David, though he could not but desire the accomplishment of 4* **™ Bi 
God’s gracious promise [of advancing him to the kingdom, 
which was not his yet, otherwise than in God’s designation, 
but another’s,] yet when he was urged by his followers to lay 
hold of a fair opportunity, which, as they thought, God had 
put into his hand for the effecting thereof, his soul did so 1Sam. xxiv. 
much abhor the very mention of such a fact, that, at two seven °F =a Th 
ral times, he would not so much as take the advice into the 
least deliberation, but rejected it with an Absit too. Shall I 
lay these hands upon the Lord’s Anointed ? God forbid. No, 
saith he, I will not do it for a kingdom. Such wicked facts I 
leave for wicked men to act. God can and will, I know, in His 
due time, make good His own promise without my sin. I shall 
be content to wait His leisure, and to remain in the sad con- eee 
dition I now am in, till it shall please Him to bring me out;;, 


* <all out,’ utterly, entirely. Bou- + ‘onward.’ See Sermon iv. §. 41. 
cher’s Glossary. See below, Sermon { © muchwhat.’ Compare most 
vill. §. 26. what, below, Sermon xiil. §. 4. 
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of it, rather than clog my conscience with the guilt of such 
a horrid crime. 

§. 31. 3r. But if my desire shall prompt me to that resolution so 
common in the world, 

eee, 
Si possis, recte ; si non, quocunque modo rem,™ 

I would rather have it fairly, if it might be; but if it will not 
come so, yet would I have it howsoever; my desire becometh 
an unjust and inordinate desire. Such was Ahab’s still: his 
example, you see, furnisheth us at every turn. He must have 
the vineyard: ey,* that he must. 


Cujus st pretio dominus non vincitur ullo, &e™ 


If money will fetch it, Naboth shall have his own asking ; but 
if that will not do the deed, something else must. Letters 
shall be written, witnesses suborned, judges awed, justice per- 
verted, [and an innocent person, (if the situation of his vineyard 
had not made him guilty,) in a godly formal pageant of a legal 
proceeding, with much base hypocrisy, and in a most undue, 
unworthy manner, accused, condemned, executed. Quid non 
mortalia pectora cogis ?+ Stand amazed, and consider, what 
a mass of sin and mischief the least indulgence to a vicious 
inordinate desire may lead you to at the last, more than per- 
haps you could at the first suspect yourself capable to fall 

into. | 
§. 32. 32. What should I say then, brethren? Even what our Lord 
eae hath said before me, Take heed, and beware of covetousness. 
[Look upon all the frauds® that are practised every where 
among the sons of men: take a survey of all the oppressions, 
the greater and lesser oppressions, that are done under the 
sun: you shall find the most of them to owe both their first 
1Tim. vii birth and after-growth to this cursed root of covetousness. | 
ae Extortion, bribery, flattery, calumny, perjury, simony, sacri- 
lege, unjust wars and suits, do they not all come from hence ? 


m Hor. Ep. I. i.[65.] Unde ha- t Virgil. Aen. iii. 56. 
beas quaerit nemo, sed oportet ha- © Inde fere scelerum causae: nec 
bere. Juvenal. Sat. xiv. [207.] plura [venena Miscuit, aut ferro 
** ey,’ aye. See above, Sermoniy. grassatur saepius ullum Humanae 
. 40. mentis vitium,] quam saeva cupido 
n Juvenal. ibid. [145. Quorum Immodici census. Juvenal. Sat. xiy. 


&e. | [773] 
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False weights and measures in the markets, false lights and 
wares in the shops, false pleas and oaths in the courts, en- 
hancing of fees, trucking for expedition,* racking of rents,t 
cracking of bankrupts, depopulating of towns,t projecting of 
monopolies, || and God knoweth how many more,—my breath 


* “trucking for expedition,’ sti- 
pulating to pay a certain sum in 
return for a Cause being called on 
early, and settled with dispatch. The 
opposite of retardatus processus, pu- 
nishable by all Laws. Cf. Bp. An- 
drewes’ Speech in the Star Chamber 
concerning Vows in the Countess 
of Shrewsbury’s Case. Compare 
ad Magistr. Sermon iii. §§. 26, 35. 
and yi. §. 39. ‘ Delays of Justice’ 
are spoken of as a prevalent abuse 
below, Sermon vi. §. 15. 

f ‘racking of rents,’ &c. Com- 
pare a Letter from Abp. Bancroft, 
written nearly thirty years before 
this Sermon was preached. ‘In the 
late sessions of Parliament, had the 
knights and burgesses sought the 
good of the commons, they would 
have made themselves humble sup- 
pliants unto his Majesty... . that 
they, being poor people, might not 
have their rents so wracked as they 
are, thereby scarce able to live. And 
that all inclosures of commons and 
depopulations of towns might have 
been for ever after severely punish- 
ed, and constrained to have given 
them due satisfaction.’ Strype’s Life 
of Whitgift, Appendix, Book iv. 
N°, 41. 

{ ‘depopulating of towns.’ Com- 
pare Bp. Hall’s Contemplations. 
The Golden Calf. ‘ Whence are our 
depopulations and inclosures, but 
for that men cannot abide either fel- 
lows or neighbours?’ and Hacket’s 
Life of Williams, ii. 50. ‘Ihe whole 
village of Gidding had been depo- 
pulated, or I am misinformed.’ So, 
in a charge to the Judges, delivered 
two years before the date of this 
Sermon, Lord Keeper Coventry said: 
‘I do require that you make a strict 
inquiry after depopulations and in- 
closures ; a crime of a crying nature, 
that barreth God of His honour, and 
the King of his subjects. Churches 
and houses go down together... 


... Depopulation is an oppression 
of a high nature, and commonly 
done by the greatest persons, that 
keep the Juries under and in awe... 
.. It is his Majesty’s resolution, a- 
gainst all opposition, to make all 
men see that he hath a care of this 
overspreading evil, and of the means 
of his people, to have churches and 
towns demolished, and his people 
eaten up like bread, to satisfy the 
greedy desires of a few, who do 
waste as profusely as they do gather 
unconscionably, and bring unto their 
posterity that woe which is pro- 
nounced to those that lay house to 
house and field to field, to dwell alone 
in the midst of the earth.’ Rush- 
worth, ii. 295. and in the following 
year, July 9, 1636, ‘a warrant was 
directed to the clerk of the Crown, 
to prepare commissions to inquire 
touching depopulations and conver- 
sions of lands to pasture since the 
tenth year of Q. Elizabeth, in the 
counties of Oxford, Cambridge, 
Warwick, and Nottingham. By vir- 
tue of which commission, and the 
terror of the fine imposed in the 
Star Chamber on Sir Antony Roper 
for committing depopulations, there 
was brought into the Exchequer 
£30,000 and upwards. ‘The like 
commissions were granted into other 
counties.’ ibid. 333. Cf. 268, and 
the Appendix to the volume, p. 1060. 
Compare ad Clerum, Sermon ii. 
Sao 

|| ‘ projecting of monopolies.’ Bp. 
Hall, at the end of his Pharisaism 
and Christianity, says, ‘the courtiers 
grate upon poor trades with hard 
monopolies.’ By denouncing mo- 
nopolies in a Sermon preached be- 
fore the court Sanderson showed 
his fearless honesty; for they were 
much in yogue with the Ministers 
of Charles as a means of raising 
money. At the beginning of 1632, 
the Soap-boilers were incorporated, 
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would fail me, and the time, but to name them,—are they not 
all from hence? And doth not the rifeness of them abroad in 
the world unanswerably convince the men of this generation 
of much injustice and uncharitableness, in coveting other men’s 
goods and not being content with their own? 
§. 33- 33. Upon this first point I have stood the longer, being the 
II. That @ principal of the three, and the foundation of the other two. 


man be con- E ‘ : 
tent with That now settled, we shall be like to come off with quicker 


eae aie dispatch in the rest. The object of Contentment, as it is limited 

ES in respect of the person, (it must be a man’s own estate, 

of which hitherto,) so is it limited in respect of the time: it 

must be a man’s present estate, of which next. The Text hath 

not év ofs jyjv in the praeter, in what state I have been; nor 

ev ofs écouat in the future, in what state I shall be; but in the 

present, év ofs elui, in whatsoever state IT am. Look what 

God, who is Lord of all, and dispenseth to every man severally 

as He will, disposeth upon him for the present; although per- 

haps far short of what he may have had in some times here- 

tofore, or of what he may probably have in possibilities and 

reversions hereafter. He that hath a contented mind doth 

not afflict himself, either with pensive thoughts at the remem- 

brance of what he hath been, or with suspenseful thoughts in 

forecasting both his hopes and fears what he may be; but he 

giveth himself up to the Lord’s present disposal, and resteth 

satisfied with the portion that is before him. 

mapodot, saith the Apostle expressly, bemg content with the 

1Tim.vi. 8. present things :P and elsewhere, Having food and raiment 
(éxovres in the present tense still) let ws be therewith content. 

§. 34 34. Grant but the former part, already made good, that we 

ae ea are to be content with our own, and this will follow of itself, 

properlyhis that we are to be content with the present, because nothing 

ome can be truly said to be our own but the present. What is 


 Apkovjrevot 


and the Patent was said to have pro- 
duced £10,000 to the King. Rapin, 
ii. 287. In 1639, sundry monopo- 
lies, licences and commissions were 
revoked by proclamation. ibid. 308. 
Clarendon, book i. par. 148, says, 
*, . unjust projects of all kinds, many 
ridiculous, many scandalous, all very 
grievous, were set on foot; the envy 
and reproach of which came to the 
King, the profit to other men: in- 


somuch as, of £200,000 drawn from 
the subject, by these ways, in a 
year, scarce £1500 came to the 
King’s use or account.’ 

P Heb. xiii. 5. [present things, 
Wycliffe; things present, Rhemish. 
In the next Sermon, §. 24, this Text 
is quoted according to the authorized 
Version.] ...o7Tépyew Trois mapod- 
ow. Isocrat. Orat. de Pace. [ 160. a. 
Cf. Epist. ii. 411. ] 
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past and gone, perhaps it was ours; but we cannot say, ‘It is 
ours,’ now; and what is future and to come, perhaps it may 
be ours, and perhaps it may not too; but we cannot say, ‘ It 
is ours,’ yet. Panem nostrum quotidianum, our daily bread ; 
or, as some translate it, hodiernum, our this day’s bread: so 
we are taught to style it, when we beg it. Nostrum and 
hodiernum may be well put together, for it is only this day’s 
bread that is our bread. Another day’s bread may be another 
man’s bread, for ought we know. 


Nam proprie telluris herum natura neque illum, 
Nee me, nec quemquam statuit.4 


All these things pass to and fro in the world from one hand 

to another, and so to another, and another, ever and anon, 

upon some casualty or other, many times in a moment, shift- 

ing masters; and seldom stay long in a place. When one 

would think we had them fast, either they take them wings Prov. xxiii. 
and fly away, and leave us behind; or our thread is cut, and * 

we drop away, and leave them behind. And how suddenly 

this may be done, who knoweth? Perhaps before to-morrow, 

stulte, hac nocte ; and then what was our’s goeth another way, 

who knoweth whither? Perhaps to a mere stranger.* Cwus 

erunt ? Thou fool, this night thy soul shall be required of 8. Luke xii. 
thee: then whose shall these things be, thou now callest thine ?7° 
Nothing is certainly ours but the present; and of that we 

have no further certainty than the present. So that unless 

we can frame our minds to be content with the present, we 

shall never be able to find any certainty whereon to rest. 

35. Add hereunto,t secondly, that all solicitous looking for- _ §. 35. 
ward and beyond the present doth ipso facto and of itself take gmat 
off so much from our Content. It raiseth up many fogery that dis- 
mists of hopes and fears and other perturbations, that disquiet fre nina. 
the mind wonderfully, and torture it with suspensefulness and 
anxiety. Spemque metumque inter dubii.{ Whilst men, through 
the desire of having, hang in suspense betwixt the hope of 
getting and the fear of missing, they cannot choose but pierce 1Tim.vi.to. 


4 Hor. Sat. II. ii. [129.] * ‘mere stranger.’ In the first 
x... tanquam Sit proprium quid- Ed. ‘more stronger.’ 
quam, puncto quod mobilis horae.. + ‘Add hereunto.’ In the first 


.. Permutet dominos, et cedat in al- Ed. ‘ And hereunto.’ 
tera jura. Horat. Ep. IJ. ii. [171.] t Virgil. Aen. i, 222. 
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themselves through with many sorrows, and create themselves 
much unrest. 

Laetus in praesens animus, quod ultra est 

Oderit curare ;8 
And again, 

Dona praesentis cape laetus horae, et 

Linque futura.t 

These, and sundry other like passages we meet with in the 
poets, [together with those phrases so usual with them, 


In diem vivere &ce™ 


would be good meditations for us, if we should understand 
them in that Christian sense whereto we now apply them, and 
which the words themselves will bear, and not in the epicure’s 
sense, wherein for the most part they that used them meant 
them.| But I rather give it you in our Saviour’s words; 
8. Matt.vi. Take therefore no thought for the morrow, for the morrow 


ae shall take thought for the things of itself: sufficient unto the 
day is the evil thereof. 
§. 36. 36. A third consideration there is, nothing less available 
3°. The pre- 


“ent is ever than either of the former, but rather much more, to them that 
best. can lay hold of it [for it is above the reach of poets and phi- 
losophers, and beyond the ken even of professed Christians 
that want the eye of faith], to frame us to Contentment with 
the present, arising from the contemplation of the infinite love 
of our gracious Lord God jointly with His infinite wisdom. 
By these as many as are truly the children of God, by faith, 
and not titulo tenus only, are assured of this most certain 
truth, that whatsoever their heavenly Father in His wisdom 
seeth best for them, that evermore in His love He provideth 
for them. From which principle every man that truly feareth 
God, and hath fixed his hope there, may draw this infallible 
conclusion demonstratively and by the laws of good discourse, 
per viam regressus. This my good God hath presently * 
ordered for me; and therefore it must needs be He saw it 


8 Hor. Carm. II. xvi. [25.] ii. Epigr.47. [p.1258. Francof. 1600. | 
t Carm. III. viii.[27. Linque se- Ile potens sui, Laetusque deget, cui 
vera. | licet, in diem Dixisse, Vixi. Hor. 
u [Tépmeo, kal oxipra,| tov epyn- Carm. ILI. xxix. [43.] 
peptov Biov €Akwv' [Tadda O€ mayTa * “presently,” at present, as above, 


Tuxn mpdypara Sos Suemey.| Antho]. Sermon ii. §. 28. 
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presently best for me. Thus may we sugere mel de petra, [Deut. 
gather grapes of thorns, and figs of thistles, and satisfy our-** 13: 
selves with the honey of comfort out of the stony rock of 
barrenness and adversity. 

37. Where are they then that will tell you, on the one side, $37: 
what jolly men they have been? but méserwm est fuisse:* Sroased, a 
having been born and bred to better fortunes, their spirits are 
too great to stoop to so low a condition as now they are in. If 
it were with them as in some former times, no men should lead 
more contented lives than they should do. Or that will tell 
you, on the other side, what jolly men they shall be? When 
such fortunes as they have in chase or in expectation shall fall 
into their hands, they doubt not but they shall live as content- 
edly as the best. Little do the one sort or the other know the 
falseness of their own unthankful and rebellious hearts. If 
with discontent they repine at what they are, I shall doubt they 
were never truly content with what they were; and I shall fear, 
unless God change their hearts, that they will never be well 
content with what they shall be. He that is indeed content 
when the Lord giveth, can be content also when the Lord Job i. 21. 
taketh away, and with Job bless the holy Name of God for 
both. [He had a mind contented in as good, though perhaps 
not in so high a measure, when he sat upon the dunghill 
scraping himself with a potsherd, in the midst of his incompas- 
sionate friends, as he had when he sate in the gate judging 
the~people in the midst of the princes and elders of the land. | 

38. It were certainly therefore best for us to frame our — §.38. 
minds now the best we can to our present estate, be it better 
or worse, that, it shall better 
us hereafter, we may the better frame our minds to it then 
We should all do in this case, following the Lord which 


way soever He leadeth us,* as the Israelites followed the Numb. ix. 
inet 


whether be or worse with 


also. 


* Burton’s Anatomy of Melan- 
choly, p.335- 1660. quotes, Miserum 
est fuisse felicem ; based apparently 
upon Boethius, Consol. Philos. ii. 4. 
in omni adversitate fortunae infelicis- 
simum genus est infortunii, fuisse 
felicem. 

xX "Exov Geo. Plato. [Stobaeus, 
Eclog. Eth. vi. 3. Zoxparns, T1Adrov, 
tavta 7 IvOaydpa, T Tehos dpol@ow 


cov. Sadearepor de avro SinpOpoce 
TAdrev, mpoa eis TO kata TO Suvaror" 
pporncet 0 earl poves Suvarov, Touro 
de av TO Kara aperny. . Smep 
aiviEac Bat pev” Opnpoy, elmrdvra, ‘kar’ 
ixvea Baive Ocoio. : Tvdaydpav Oe er 
avrov eletv, ‘"Errov Oca, Bar athens Ec- 
pnra o€ mapa TAdront, Kata TO THs 
dirocopias Tpipepes. ev Toate pey 
Pvglkas, ev O€ tH LIlodtreia 


eres 
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guidance of the cloudy fiery pillar. When it went, they went ; 
when it stood, they stood; and look, which way it went, to the 
north or to the south, the same way they took; and whether 
it moved swiftly or slowly, they also framed their pace accord- 
ingly. Weare in like sort to frame ourselves and wills to a 
holy submission to whatsoever the present good pleasure of 
His Will and Providence shall share out for us. 


§. 39. 39. Which yet let no man so desperately misunderstand as 
and the to please himself hereupon in his own sloth and supinity, with 
misunder- 


standing of Solomon’s sluggard, whom that wise man censureth as a fool 
Ley for it, who foldeth his hands together, and letteth the world 
Eccl. iv. s. wag as it will, without any care at all what shall become of 
him and his another day. And yet, as if he were the only 
wise man, [Sapientum octavus,* wiser than seven men that 
can render a reason,| he speaketh sentences, but it is like a 
parable in a fool’s mouth, a speech full of reason in itself, but 
by him witlessly applied, and telleth you, that better is a 
handful with quietness, than both the hands full with travail 
and vexation of spirit. [Would you not think him the most 
contented soul that lives? But there is no such matter. He is 
as desiring and as having as the most covetous wretch that 
never ceaseth toiling and moiling ¢ to get more; if he might 
but have it and never sweat for it. | 
40. Nor yet, secondly, so as to pass censure upon his bre- 
thren, as if it were nothing but covetousness or ambition, when 
he shall observe any of them by their providence, industry, and 
good endeavours in a fair and honest course to lay a foundation 
for their future better fortunes, as the currish philosopher 
snarled at his fellow, 


Prov. xxvi. 
16. 


Eccl. iy. 6. 


§. 40. 


St pranderet olus sapienter, regibus uti 
Nollet Aristippus ¥ 


eereooe 


nOuKads, ev S€ TH Oear|T@ hoykds* 
mepuréeppacrat O€ Kal TO TETAPT@ TrEpt 
Nopoy, emt tis dkodovbias Tov Oeov. 
Cf. Plato, Repub. x. §. 11. med. 
emitndevav apetiy eis daov Suvaroy 
avOpar@ dpoudteba Ccd. Theaet. 
§. 84. extr. dwolmous Oe Kata Td 
dvvaréy. Hippodamus, in Orelli’s 
Opusc. Sent. et Moral. ii. p. 284. ‘O 
pey éxdpevos Tots Onows ayabos evdat- 
povet. 

* Hor. Sat. IL. ii. 296. Stertinius 


sapientum octavus. Seneca, Epist. 
go. Solon ... inter septem aevi sa- 
pientia notos. Lycurgum si eadem 
aetas tulisset, sacro illi numero ac- 
cessisset octavus. 

+ ‘moiling,’ toiling, labouring, 
probably from mozle, a mule, being 
an animal very useful for labour. 
Nares’ Glossary, and Moor’s Suffolk 
Words. See below, Sermon vii. 
§. 5. 

y Hor. Hp. I. xvii. [13.] 
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For so long as the ways we go are just and straight, and the 
care we take moderate, and neither the things we look after 
unmeet for us, nor the event of our endeavours improbable, if 
withal the minds we bear be tempered with such an evenness 
as to expect the issue with patience, and neither be puffed up 
beyond measure with the good success of our affairs, nor cast 
down beyond measure if they hap to miscarry, it hindereth 
not but we may at once both be well contented with the pre- 
sent, and yet industriously provident for the future. The 
same poet hath meetly well expressed it there, speaking again 
of the same person, 
Omnis Aristippum decuit color, et status, et res, 
Tentantem majora, fere praesentibus aequum. 

It is a point of wisdom, not a fruit of discontent, when God 
openeth to a man a fair opportunity of advancing his estate to 
an higher or fuller condition than now he is in, to embrace the 
opportunity, and to use all meet diligence in the pursuit, for 
the obtaining of his lawful desires. Rather it is a fruit either 
of pride, or sloth, or both, to neglect it, though upon the pre- 
tence of being content with the present. 

41. Pass we now on from this second to the third and last 
point observed concerning the object of true Contentment, 
which was the indifferency of it, as it standeth in the Text, for 
the kind, quantity, quality, and every other respect, except the 
before excepted, altogether unlimited. ’Ev ofs indifferently. 
Be it high or low, rich or poor, base or honourable, easy or 
painful, prosperous or troublous; all is a point,* all that God 
sendeth is welcome. He that hath learned St. Paul’s lesson 
can make a shift with any estate, and rest satisfied therewithal. 
The Apostle a little enlargeth himself in the next verse, 
showing that in the change of outward things his mind yet 
continued unchanged, and was still the same under the greatest 
contrarieties of events. J know both how to be abased, and I 
know how to abound: everywhere and in all things I am 
instructed both to be full and to be hungry, both to abound 
and to suffer need. And elsewhere he saith of himself and his 
fellow-labourers in the Gospel, that in all things they had been 
careful to approve themselves as the ministers of God, by the 


Z peyddouor xalpew opixpa 8 nd€ws * a point,’ exactly as it should 
éxew. Eurip. Ion. [649.] be.- See above, Sermon iii. §. 4. 


§. 41, 
III. That a 
man becon- 
tent with 
ANY Es- 
TATE: 


2 Cor. vi. 
45 7, &e. 
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armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, by 
honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report, &c. 
As indeed it is a point of the same skill, to know how to abound 
and how to want; and equally hard to bear prosperity without 
insolence, and adversity without impatience. The wise son of 
Agur was therefore equally afraid of both, when he prayed 
that God would neither give him excessive riches nor extreme 

Prov.xxx. poverty. As one that well knew there was great and equal 

danger in the one extreme as well as in the other, if God 
should leave us to wrestle with the temptations that may arise 
from either of them by our own strength alone without the 
aidance of His grace. But he whose heart is established with 
grace can sort his mind to any estate, and find content in any. 
He can sleep, both securely in a palace, and thankfully in a 
cottage. 

§. 42. 42. Reasons are, (for I must hasten,) first, Contentment 
ee cometh from the mind within, not from the things without,— 
Cee Non res praestat, sed animus.* If the things themselves were 

: * enough to afford Content, or breed discontent, then should all 

men that enjoy them alike be alike contented therewith, and 
all men that want them alike be alike discontented thereat. 
Whereof daily experience showeth the contrary. It is there- 
fore from the different furniture of the mind, that men are 
differently affected both with plenty and want. Now the mind 
of a godly man being settled upon God by a holy dependence 
upon His Providence, hence it is, that neither height nor 
depth, neither want nor abundance, neither things present, 
nor things to come, nor any worldly accident, can drive him 
Ps. exii. 6, from that hold. He shall not be moved for ever, neither shall 
c be daunted with any evil tidings: because his heart is fixed, 
and his trust is in the Lord. 
Si fractus illabatur orbis, 
Impavidum ferient ruinae.» 


43. Secondly, such a vast disproportion there is between the 
reasonable soul of man and the sublunary creatures, that the 
appetite of that cannot be filled with any of these. Capacem 


§. 43. 
Il. Reason. 


@ Seneca. [Is this a general recol- tranquillitatem locus confert : ani- 
lection of the following passage in mus est qui commendat omnia. ] 
Seneca, Epist.55? Non multum ad > Hor. Carm. III. iii. [7.] 
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Dei non implet nisi Deus.* The soul being capable of a com- 
munion with God by grace, and the fruition of Him in glory, 
cannot be satisfied with any thing that is less than God; nor 
therefore with any thing but God. At the last day, when the 
saints shall enjoy fulness of glory in the presence of God, their 
souls shall be completely satiated with joy and happiness to 
their utmost capacity. Satiabor cum apparuerit gloria, When 
LI awake, I shall be satisfied with Thy likeness». In the 
mean time they are satisfied with a kind of fulness, according 
to the measure of their present capacity: [such a fulness as 
sufficeth for the sustaining of their souls with patience and 
comfort: suficit tibi gratia, till that satiety of glory come, my 2 Cor. xii.9. 
grace is sufficient for thee onward.t] Hence groweth another 
difference between the godly and the worldly man. The one 
is content with nothing, because, for want of grace, he hath 
not a sufficiency within to quiet the desires of his soul not to be 
satisfied with outward things. The other is content with any 
thing, because he hath a sufficiency of grace within him, 
whereof, so long as he persisteth in that state, and but by his 
own default, no creature in the world can deprive him. 

44. Again, thirdly, the increase of outward things rather _ 5. 44. 
provoketh the appetites of the soul than stilleth them, and by ae nee 
that means rather putteth a man further off from Content than 
he was before. 

Et minus haee [hance se. pecuniam|] optat, qui non habet.¢ 
He that loveth silver, saith Solomon, shall not be satisfied Weel. v. 10. 
with silver: nor he that loveth abundance with increase. As 
a river, the greater it groweth by receiving in little brooks, the 
wider and the deeper it weareth the channel, so all outward 
things, the more they increase, the more they enlarge the 
desires still to their own proportion. Was ever voluptuous, or 
ambitious, or covetous, or malicious man so glutted either with 
pleasures, or preferments, or riches, or revenge, as not to 
desire more? Only the godly man’s hopes are not so nipt 
with the decay, nor his desires so extended upon the increase 
of these outward things, as to hinder his Content; because 


* §, Bernard. Tract. de Vita et b Ps. xvii. 15. See below, Ser- 
Moribus Clericorum, cap. x. §. 33. mon vi. §. bie oe 
Capacem Dei quidquid Deo minus + ‘onward.’ See Sermon iv. §.41. 


est non implebit. ¢ Juy. Sat. xiv. [140. } 
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neither his hopes nor desires are set upon the world, or the 
things of the world, but upon God, and His Christ, and His 
Spirit, and His promises. 
Bee 45: First, then, to infer somewhat briefly, why shouldest 
Ae thou that livest in a low and mean estate, envy him that hath 
aes _ afar greater? which yet is as far from giving him content as 
ence. thine would be if it were his. When riches increase, they are 
Heel. v. 11- jnereased that eat them; and what profit, or pleasure either, 
is there to the owner thereof, save the beholding them with his 
eyes? All the advantage he hath is but this, that he can say, 
‘ All this is mine.’ The sun is as warm to thee as to him, the 
air as sweet. Thy fare, though not so costly, yet as savoury ; 
thy body as healthy, thy mind as free, as his; thy sleep as 
soft, though upon a harder bed; thy rest as safe, though under 
a meaner roof. If there be any difference, here it is, that, as 
his estate is greater, so his charge is greater, and his cares 
greater, and his fears greater, and his troubles greater ; and at 
the last great day his reckoning shall be greater. Therefore 
envy him not. 
§. 46. 46. Secondly. In this, as in most other things, most of us, 
ee God help us, make ourselves a great deal of work more than 
needs, because we go the wrong way to work. For the bringing 
of our minds and our estates together, (for that is in a manner 
the whole business: till they meet, there can be no true Con- 
tentment,) we commonly begin at the wrong end, and so lose 
our labour. We strive to fit all things to our mind; which, so 
long as our desires are vast and boundless, is a tedious and 
bootless work. 
sess Non, st te ruperis.4 
We may tug hard at it, sweat till our hearts ache; but it will 
not be. Why do we not rather begin at the other end? do 
that rather which is not only possible, but, the grace of God 
assisting, easy also, in striving to fit our minds to the things. 
Non augendae res, sed minuendae cupiditates :¢ that is the 
way. To work our own contentment, we should not labour so 
much to increase our substance, (that is a preposterous course,) 
as to moderate our desires ;f which is the right way, and the 


@ Hor. [Sat. III. ii. 319.) = facere, non pecuniae adjiciendum, 
© Seneca [? Epist. 21. Si vis, in- sed cupiditatibus detrahendum est. | 
quit {Epicurus], Pythoclea divitem f od riy otolay mrel@ Toteiv, ANNA 
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more feasible. Jacob did not propose to himself any great 
matters, fat revenues and large possessions, but only bread to Gen. xxviii. 
eat, and raiment to put on. No matter of what coarse erain, a 

so it were but bread, to give nourishment and maintain life. 

No matter for the stuff or fashion, so it were but raiment, to 

cover nakedness and to keep off heat and cold. Neither doth 

St. Paul speak of any choicer or costlier matters.* Having food 1 Tim. vi.8. 
and raiment, saith he, let us be therewith content. He saith 
not tpudyv, ‘delicates, but rpodiyy, duatpopds, ‘food;’ nor 
koounwara, ‘ornaments,’ but oxevdopuara, ‘ raiment, coverings.’ 
Any filling for the belly, any hilling + for the back, would 
serve his turn. 

47. Thirdly. Since it is a point of the same skill to do both, 
to want, and to abound, we should do well, whilst the Lord 
lendeth us peace and plenty, to exercise ourselves duly in the 
art of abounding, that we be the better able to manage the art of 
wanting, if ever it shall please Him to put us to it. For there- 
fore especially are we so much to seek, and so puzzled that we 
know not which way to turn us, when want or afflictions come 
upon us, because we will not keep within any reasonable 
compass, nor frame ourselves to industrious, thrifty, and chari- 
table courses, when we enjoy abundance. It is our extreme 
insolency and unthankfulness, when we are full, that maketh 
our impatience and discontentedness break forth with the 
greater extremity, when the Lord beginneth to empty us. 

Quem res plus nimio delectavere secundae, 

Mutatae quatient.& 
As in a fever he that burneth most in his hot fit, shaketh most 
in his cold, so no man beareth want with less patience than he 
that beareth plenty with least moderation. If we would once 
perfectly learn to abound and not riot, we should the sooner 
learn to want and not repine. 


§. 47. 
III. Infer- 
ence. 


Thy amAnotiay eAdtro. Plat. vil. De 
Legib. [Is not this the passage in- 
tended? kal meviav ryoupévous eivat 
py TO THY ovciay €haTTw@ Troveiv, dANA 
TO THY amAnotiay TAelo. De Legib. 
Wenge oil 

* © matters.’ 
‘ matter.’ 

+ ‘hilling’ or heeling, ‘the cover- 
ing of a book, the quilt or blanket. 
It is employed by Wicliffe in his 


In the first Ed. 


translation of the New Testament, 
[1 'LTim. vi. 8. with what thingus we 
schulen be hilid,] but I never heard 
it used in common conversation ex- 
cept in Lancashire and Cheshire.’ 
Wilbraham, Cheshire Glossary. Mr. 
Brocket gives bed-hilling, a quilt, 
and quotes ‘hylling of a house,’ 
from the Promptuarium Parvulo- 
rum. 
& Hor. Ep. I. x. [30.] 


§. 48. 
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48. But how am I on the sudden, whilst I am discoursing of 
the nature, fallen upon some of the rules of the art of Content- 
ment? And yet not besides the Text neither: the word éuaGoy 
containeth that too. Yet because to lay down the grounds and 
method of that art, and to do it to purpose, another hour’s 
work * would be but little enough, I shall therefore forbear to 


proceed any further at this time. 


Now to God the Father, 


God the Son, and God the Holy Ghost, &c. 


* Sermons, in Sanderson’s time, 
were usually an hour long ; and the 
Preacher regulated himself by an 
hourglass attached to the pulpit. 
See Hudibras, I. iii. 1061. Compare 
ad Magistr. Sermon ii. §. 6, and vi. 
§. 29; ad Populum, Sermon ii. §. 
1g, li. §. 35, iv. §. 44. So Bp. Hall, 
in the opening of his Sermon en- 
titled, ‘The Great Impostor: ‘I 
spend my hour, and might do my 
life, in treating of the first.’ And in 
Hacket’s Life of Williams, i. 57. 
‘The poor souls, all that while the 
hourglass runs, .... have their eye, 
it may be, upon the Preacher, but 
their mind upon their Attorney.’ 
On extraordinary occasions the limit 


was exceeded. As when at a solemn 
fast celebrated by the Parliament, 
July 2, 1625, the Lower House had 
three Sermons; the first being three 
hours long, and each of the others 
two hours apiece. Walter Yonge’s 
Diary, p. 85. Bp. Ken preached for 
a full hour and a half on Ascension 
Day, 1687. Life, by Anderdon, p. 
243. When Burnet, on one occa- 
sion, turned the glass for another 
hour, the audience set up almost a 
shout for joy. See Speaker Onslow’s 
note on his Own Times, ii. 451. 8vo. 
A Rector of Bibury used to preach 
for two hours, regularly turning the 
glass. Fosbrooke’s British Mona- 
chism, p. 286. 4°. 
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SERMON VI. 
OTELANDS, JULY, 1637. 


Pumoniye tt. 


. for I have learned, in whatsoever state I am, 
therewith to be content. 


abe omit what was observed from the Apostle’s protestation  §¢. 1. 
in those first words of the verse, Not that I speak in respect ate 
of want, from these words in the latter part of the verse we ment, 
have proposed formerly to speak of two things concerning 
Christian Contentment. First of the nature of it, and wherein 

it consisteth; and then of the art of it, and how it may be 
attained. The nature of it hath been not long since somewhat 
opened, according to the intimations given in the Text, in 
three particulars. Wherein was shown, that that man only 
liveth truly contented, that can suffice himself, first, with his 

own estate; secondly, with the present estate; thirdly, being 

his own and the present, with any estate, év ofs elui,—in 
whatsoever state I am, therewith to be content. I am now, by 

the laws of good order and the tie of a former promise, to pro- 

ceed to the like discovery of the Art of Contentment by 
occasion of this word éuadov. TI have learned, in whatsoever 

state I am, to be therewith content. 

2. St. Paul was not framed unto it by the common instinct — ¢. 2, 
of nature; neither had he hammered it out by his own in- Nanuet 
dustry, or by any wise improvement of nature from the precepts 
of philosophy and morality ; nor did it spring from the abun- 
dance of outward things, as either an effect or an appurtenance 
thereof. It was the Lord alone that had wrought it in his 
heart by His saving and sanctifying Spirit, and trained him up 
thereunto in the school of experience and of afflictions. The 
sum is, that true Contentedness of mind is a point of high and 
holy learning, whereunto no man can attain, unless it be taught 
him from above. What the Apostle saith of faith, is true also 
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generally of every other grace, and of this in particular, as an 
Eph. ii. 8. especial and infallible effect of faith; Mot of yourselves, it ts 
the gift of God. And of this in particular the Preacher so 
Eccl. v.19. affirmeth: Hvery man also to whom God hath given riches 
and wealth, and hath given him power to eat thereof, and to 
take his portion and to rejoice in his labour, this is the gift 
of God. 

§. 3. 3. Neither is it a common gift, like that of the rain and sun, 
mon Gift, the comforts whereof are indifferently afforded to good and 
8. Matt. v. bad, to the thankless as well as the thankful ; but it is a special 
$Luke vi. favour which God vouchsafeth to none but to those that are 


oe aay His special favourites, His beloved ones; He giveth His be- 
3: loved sleep. While others rise up early and go to bed late, 


and eat the bread of sorrows, restlessly wearing out their 
bodies with toil, and their minds with care, they lay them down 
in peace, and their minds are at rest: they sleep. But it is the 
Lord only that maketh their rest so soft and safe: He giveth 
them sleep. And the bestowing of such a gift is an argument 
of His special love towards them that partake it; He giveth 
His beloved sleep. It is indeed God’s good blessing, if He give 
to any man bare riches; but if He be pleased to second that 
common blessing with a further blessing, and to give Content- 
ment withal, then it is to be acknowledged a singular and most 
Proy. x. 22. excellent blessing ; as Solomon saith, The blessing of the Lord, 
Eccl. ii. 26. it maketh rich, and He addeth no sorrow with it. In Eccles. 
i. the same Solomon telleth us, that Contentment cometh from 
none but God, and is given to none but the godly ; for, saith 
he, God giveth to a man that is good in his sight, and that is 
the godly only, wisdom, and knowledge, and joy. But as for 
the sinner, none of all this is given to him. What is his portion 
then? even as it there followeth, But to the sinner he giveth 
travail to gather and to heap up. The sinner possibly may 
gather as much together as the godly, or more, and raise to 
himself more and greater heaps of worldly treasure ; but when 
he hath done, he hath but his travail for his pains. He hath 
not wisdom and knowledge to understand the just valuation 
and the right use of that which he hath gathered together : he 
taketh no joy, he taketh no comfort in those heaps: he findeth 
nothing in them but cares and disquietness, and vexation of 
Eccl. ii. 23. spirit; Al his days are sorrows, and his travail grief; yet 
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his heart taketh not rest in the night. It is not therefore 
without cause that our Apostle so speaketh of Contentment as 
of the handmaid unto godliness: But godliness with content-1Tim.vi. 6. 
ment is great gain. 

4. The truth whereof will yet further appear unto us, if we  §. 4. 
shall consider of these two grounds. First, that in all other 
things there is an unsufficiency ; and, secondly, that there is a 
sufficiency in the grace of God to work Contentment. We 
cannot conceive any other things, besides the grace of God, 
from which Contentment can be supposed to spring, but those 
three, nature, morality, and outward things. All which, in the 
trial, will appear to be altogether insufficient to work this 
effect. First, nature, as it is now corrupt, inclineth our hearts 
and affections strongly to the world, the inordinate love whereof 
first breedeth, and then cherisheth our discontent. Whilst 
between the desire of having, and the fear of wanting, we con- 
tinually pierce ourselves through with a thousand cares and 1 Tim. vi. 
sorrows. Our lusts are vast as the sea, and restless as the’™ 
sea; and, as the sea, will not be bounded but by an almighty 
power. The horseleech hath but two daughters ; but we have Prov. xxx. 
I know not how many craving lusts no less importunately ** 
clamorous than they, till they be served, incessantly crying, 
Give, give, but much more unsatisfied than they ; for they will 
be filled in time, and when they are full they tumble off, and 
there’s an end. But our lusts will never be satisfied: like 
Pharaoh’s thin kine, when they have eaten up all the fat ones, Gen.xli.27. 
they are still as hungry and as whining as they were before. 
We are by nature infinitely covetous : we never think ourselves 
rich enough, but still wish more ; and we are by nature infi- 
nitely timorous: we never think ourselves safe enough, but 
still fear want.2 Neither of both which alone, much less both 
together, can stand with true Contentment. This flower then 
groweth not in the garden of corrupt nature, which is so 
rankly overgrown with so many and such pestilent and noisome 
weeds. 

5. But perhaps the soil may be so improved by the culture _ §.5. 

5 eres oer nor from 
of philosophy, and the malignity of it so corrected by moral Institution. 
institution, as that Contentment may grow and thrive in it. 

a ....Nam qui cupiet, metuet liber mihi non erit unquam. Horat. 
quoque: porro Qui metuens vivit, Ep. I. i. [65.] 
SANDERSON, VOL, I. Ti 


Gen xix.1f. 
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No: that will not do the deed neither. True it is, that there 
are to be found in the writings of heathen orators, poets, and 
philosophers, many excellent and acute sentences and precepts 
tending this way, and very worthy to be taken notice of by us 
Christians, both to our wonder and shame. To our wonder, 
that they could espy so much light as they did, at so little a 
peephole ; but to our shame withal, who, enjoying the benefit of 
Divine Revelation, and living in the open sunshine of the 
glorious Gospel of truth, have profited thereby in so small a 
proportion beyond them. But all their sentences and precepts 
fall short of the mark: they could never reach that solid Con- 
tentment they levelled at. Sunt verba et voces,» as he said; 
and he said truer than he was aware of; for they are but 
words indeed, empty of truth and reality. The shadow of Con- 
tentment they might catch at; but when they came to grasp 
the substance, Nubem pro Junone;* they ever found them- 
selves deluded. As the blinded Sodomites that beset Lot’s 
house, they fumbled about the door, perhaps sometimes stum- 
bled at the threshold, but could not for their lives either find 
or make themselves a way into their inner rooms. The greatest 
contentments their speculations could perform unto them were 
but aegri somnia,® not a calm and soft sleep like that which 
our God giveth His beloved ones, but as the slumbering 
dormes ¢ of a sick man, very short, and those also interrupted 
with a medley of cross and confused fancies. Which possibly 
may be some small refreshing to them amid their long weary 
sins, but cannot well be called rest. Now the very true reason 
of this insufficiency in whatsoever precepts of morality unto 
true Contentment, is, because the topics from whence they 
draw their persuasions are of too flat and low an elevation. 
As being taken from the dignity of man, from the baseness of 
outward things, from the mutability of fortune, from the short- 
ness and uncertainty of life, and such hike other considerations 
as come within their own sphere; useful indeed in their kind, 
but unable to bear such a pile and roof as they would build 
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> Hor. Ep. I. i.[34.] 

* Plutarch, Agis et Cleomenes, 
init. OvK drémws Twes ode havros 
avyKeio Gat pos Tovs piroddgovs vrro- 
voovor Tov emt TO 1éliov pdOov, ws 67) 

, \ on ne a 
AaBovte thy vepéAnv aytl THs “Hpas, 


kal Tov Kevravpwv ovtas yevopneven. 

¢ Hor. de Arte Poet. [7.] 

+ ‘dormes.’ ‘To dorme,’ is ex- 
plained to doze in Pegge’s Supple- 
ment to Grose. ‘The first Edition is 
singular in having ‘ dreams.’ 
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thereupon. But as for the true grounds of sound Content- 
ment, which are the persuasions of the special Providence of 
God over His children, as of a wise and loving Father, whereby 
He disposeth all things unto them for the best; and a lively 
faith resting upon the rich and precious promises of God re- 
vealed in His holy Word, they were things quite out of their 
element, and such as they were wholly ignorant of. And 
therefore no marvel if they were so far to seek in this high and 
holy learning. 

6. But might there not, in the third place, be shaped, at least 
might there not be imagined, a fitness and competency of out- 
ward things, in such a mediocrity of proportion every way unto 
a man’s hopes and desires, as that Contentment would arise 
from it of itself, and that the party could not choose but rest 
satisfied therewithal? Nothing less. For first, experience 
showeth us that Contentment ariseth not from the things, 
but from the mind; even by this, that discontents take 
both soonest and sorest of the greatest and wealthiest men ; 
which would not be, if greatness or wealth were the main 
things required to breed Contentment. Secondly, those men, 
that could not frame their hearts to Contentment when they 
had less, will be as far from it, if ever they shall have more. 
For their desires and the things will still keep at a distance, 
because, as the things come on, so their desires come on too. As 
in a coach, though it hurry away never so fast, yet the hinder 
wheels will still be behind the former, as much as they were 
before. And therefore our Apostle in the next verse maketh 
it a point of equal skill and of like deep learning, to know how 
to be full as well as how to be hungry, and how to abound as 
well as how to suffer need. Thirdly, it is impossible that Con- 
tentment should arise from these things, because Contentment 
supposeth a sufficiency, (adrdpKeva supposeth 70 dpxerov,) whereas 
there is ever some deficiency or other in the things desired. 
What man had ever all things so sortable * to his desires, but 
he could spy something or other wanting ? 


. tamen Ourtae nescio quid semper abest ret 
And many times, all he hath doth him not so much pleasure, as 
* <sortable,’ corresponding to. See 4 Hor. Carm. III. xxiv. [64.] 


below, Sermon xiy. §. 31. 
L 2 


§. 6. 
nor from 
Outward 
Things, 
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Estherv. the want of that one thing tortureth him. As all Haman’s 
a wealth, and honours, and favour with the king, and power in 

the court, availed him nothing, for want of Mordecai’s knee. 
1 Kings And Ahab could not be merry, nor sleep, nor eat bread, though 
’ he swayed the sceptre of a mighty kingdom, for want of Na- 
both’s vineyard. Or if we could suppose Contentment should 
arise from the things, yet, fourthly, it could have no stability 
nor certainty of continuance, because the things themselves 
are subject to casualties and vicissitudes. And the mind of a 
man that should repose upon such things must needs rise and 
fall, ebb and flow,¢ just as the things themselves do. Which 
is contrary to the state of a true contented mind, which still 
remaineth the same and unchanged, notwithstanding whatso- 
ever changes and chances happen in these outward and mutable 
things. 

: 7. We see now the unsufficiency of nature, of morality, of 
ee outward things, to bring Contentment. It remaineth then, 
teacheth it that it must spring from religion, and from the grace of God 
a: seated in the heart of every godly man, which casteth him into 

a new mould, and frameth the heart to a blessed calm within, 
whatsoever storms are abroad and without. And in this grace 
there is no defect. As the Lord sometime answered our Apo- 
stle, when he was importunate with him for that which He 
2Cor.xii.g. thought not fit at that time to grant; Suffcit tibi gratia, My 
grace is sufficient for thee. He then that would attain to St. 
Paul’s learning, must repair to the same school where St. Paul 
got his learning; and he must apply himself to the same Tutor 
that St. Paul had. He must not languish tn Porticu, or in 
Lyceo, at the feet of Plato or Seneca; but he must get him into 
the sanctuary of God, and there become OeodiSaxros, he must 
18.John be taught of God, and by the anointing of His Holy Spirit of 
aa grace, which anointing teacheth us all things. All other 
masters are either ignorant, or envious, or idle. Some things 
they are not able to teach us, though they would: some things 
they are not willing to teach us, though they might. But this 
anointing is every way a most complete tutor, able and loving 


§.7 


e [Gaudent in cibis, gaudent in quod] gaudium in materia converti- 
pompis, gaudent in divitiis, gaudent bili mutari necesse est, re mutata. 
et in vitiis homines; sed luctus ex- Bernard. Serm. i. de diversis. 
trema occupat ejusmodi gaudiorum, 
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and active: this anointing teacheth us all things, and amongst 
other things this art of Contentation also. 

8. Now, as for the means whereby the Lord traineth us up 3 g. is 
by His holy grace unto this learning ; they are especially these His Spit 
three. First, by His Spirit He worketh this persuasion in our 
hearts, that whatsoever He disposeth unto us at any time for 
the present, that is evermore the fittest and best for us at that 
time. He giveth us to see that all things are guided and 
ordered by a most just and wise and powerful Providence. 

And although it be not fit for us to be acquainted with the par- 

ticular reasons of such His wise and gracious dispensations, yet 

we are assured in the general, that all things work together Rom. viii. 
Jor the best to those that love God; that He is a loving and ee 
careful Father of His children, and will neither bring any thing ae oaad 
upon them, nor keep back any thing from them, but for their phage 
good; that He is a most skilful and compassionate physician, 

such a one as at all times and perfectly understandeth the true 

state and temper of our hearts and affections, and accordingly 
ordereth us and dieteth us as He seeth it most behoofefull * 

for us in that present state, for the preservation or recovery of 

our spiritual strength, or for the prevention of future mala- 

dies. And this persuasion is one special means whereby the 

Lord teacheth us Contentment with whatsoever He sendeth. 

g. Secondly, whereas there are in the Word, scattered every — §. 9. 
where, many gracious and precious promises, not only con- pe Bs 
cerning the life to come, but also concerning this present life, Promises. 
the Spirit of grace in the heart of the godly teacheth them by 
faith to gather up all those scattered promises, and to apply 
them for their own comfort upon every needful occasion. ‘They 
hear by the outward preaching of the Word, and are assured 
of the truth thereof by the inward teaching of the Spirit, that 
God will never fail them nor forsake them; that He is their Heb. xiii. 5. 
shepherd, and therefore they shall not want, but His goodness as xxiii. 1, 
and mercy shall follow them all the days of their lives; that 
His eye is upon them that fear Him, to deliver their souls xxxiii. 18, 

Jrom death, and to feed them in the time of dearth ; that He *9 
will give grace and worship, and withhold no good thing \xxxiv. 11. 
from them that live a godly life; that though the lions, the 


* ‘hehoofefull,’ advantageous. See The noun substantive behoofe occurs 
below, §. 13, and Sermon xiv. §.23. in Spenser. 
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Ps. xxxiv. great and greedy oppressors of the world, may lack and suffer 
ce hunger, yet they which seek the Lord shall want no manner 
of thing that is good ; and a thousand other such like promises 
they hear and believe. The assurance whereof is another 
special means by which the Lord teacheth His children to 
repose themselves in a quiet content, without fear of want or 
too much thoughtfulness for the future. 
§§.10,11. 10. Thirdly, for our better learning, besides these lectures 
Re oe! of His Providence and Promises, He doth also both appoint us 
His Disci- exercises, and discipline us with His rod; by sending changes 
pline. tea : c C 5 5 
and afflictions, in our bodies and in our names, in our friends, 
in our estates, in the success of our affairs, and many other 
ways; but always for our profit.£ And this His wise teaching 
of us bringeth on our learning wonderfully. As for those, 
Job xxi.9. whose houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of God 
Jer. xlviii. wpon them, as Job speaketh, that are never emptied nor poured 
ss JSrom vessel to vessel, they settle upon their own dregs, and 
grow muddy and musty with long ease, and their prosperity 
Prov. i. 32. befooleth them to their own destruction. When these come 
once to stirring, and trouble overtaketh them, as sooner or 
later they must look for it, then the grumbles* and mud of 
their impatience and discontent beginneth to appear, and be- 
cometh unsavoury both to God and man. But as for those 
whom the Lord hath taken into His own tuition and nurturing, 
He will not suffer them either to wax wanton with too long 
ease, nor to be depressed with too heavy troubles; but by 
frequent changes He exerciseth them and inureth them to all 
estates. As a good captain traineth his soldiers, and putteth 
them out of one posture into another, that they may be expert 
2 Cor. vie in all, so the Lord of hosts traineth up His soldiers by the 
PE armour of righteousness on the right hand and on the left, 
by honour and dishonour, by evil report and good report, by 
health and sickness, by sometimes raising new friends, and 
sometimes taking away the old; by sometimes suffering their 
enemies to get the upper hand, and sometimes bringing them 
under again; by sometimes giving success to their affairs even 
£ eri ro ouppepov. Heb. xii.10. —_ implying a thicker coat of dirt. 
* “orumbles.’ Forby’s Vocabu- & hoBdyv, mardccay, peiov, io- 
lary of East Anglia gives Grimble, evos, TIhéxwyv, 7 xpnorov Tots evay- 


to begrime. A diminutive. Grum-  riows det. Greg. Naz. Carm. de Vita 
bled, in the same sense, is stronger, sua. [tom. ii. p. 4. A.] 
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beyond their expectation, and sometimes dashing their hopes 
when they were almost come to full ripeness. He turneth 
them this way and that way and every way till they know all 
their postures, and can readily cast themselves into any form 
that He shall appoint. They are often abased, and often 
exalted; now full, and anon hungry; one while they abound, 
and they suffer need another while; till, with our Apostle, 
they know both how to be abased, and how to abound ; till Phil. iv. 12. 
every where and in all things they be instructed both to be 
full and to be hungry, both to abound and to suffer need ; 
till they can, at least in some weak, yet comfortable measure, 
do all things through Christ that strengtheneth them. These Verse 13. 
exercises) are indeed the most unpleasing part of this holy 
learning, especially to a young novice in the school of Christ, 
(the Apostle saith truly of it, that for the present it is not Heb. xii. 
joyous, but grievous ;) but yet it is a very necessary part of ** 
the learning, and marvellously profitable after a time; for, as 
it there also followeth, Nevertheless, afterwards it yieldeth 
the quiet and* peaceable fruit of righteousness unto them 
which are exercised thereby.i 

11. We have hitherto seen the point opened and proved, - §. rr. 
that true Christian Contentment springeth not first from na- 
ture, nor secondly from morality, nor thirdly from outward 
things, but is taught only by God Himself. Who, first, per- 
suadeth the hearts of His children out of the acknowledgment 
of His Fatherly Providence, that that estate is ever presently f 
best for them which they have for the present; and assureth 
them, secondly, by faith in His temporal promises, that they 
shall never want any thing that may be good for them for the 
time to come; and thirdly, exerciseth and inureth them, by 
frequent interchanging of prosperity and adversity, and sanc- 
tifying both estates unto them, both to glorify Him, and to 
satisfy themselves by and with either. “Eyadov here, and in 
the next verse peytinua, I have learned, and have been there- 
unto instructed, and as it were initiated into it as into an art 
or mystery, in whatsoever state I am, therewithal to be con- 
tent. Now for the uses and inferences hence. 


h Meditationes militares. yupva- * Sanderson’s memory has blend- 
ola. ed earlier versions with that of 1611. 
i yeyvpvacpevo.s. + ‘presently.’ See Serm. il. §. 28. 
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§. 12. 12. First, St. Paul’s {4a0ov here notably discovereth, both 
INFER- ‘the vanity of those men who boast as if they had minds richly 
I. Where content, when as yet they never knew what grace and godli- 
ca to beness meant; and withal the folly of those men that seek for, 
had. or promise to themselves Contentment, but seek for it other- 

where than where alone it is to be found, that is to say in the 
school of Christ, and of His Holy Spirit. In all learnings it 
is a point of special consequence to get a good master. He 
hath half done his work, that hath made a happy choice that 
way. And the more needful the learning is, the greater care 
would be had in the choice. Here is a piece of excellent 
learning, every man will confess. Why should any of us then 
trifle away our time to no purpose, and put ourselves to a 
great deal of fruitless pains, to learn Contentment from those 
that cannot teach it? Yet such is the folly of most of us: we 
seldom look further than ourselves, seldom higher than these 
sublunary things for this learning. It is one of our vanities, 
that we love to be avrodidaxroi, and we glory not a little in 
that knowledge, which we have hammered out by our own 
industry without a teacher. But that which we use to say in 
other learnings, is indeed most true in this: He that scorneth 
to be taught by any but himself, shall be sure to have a fool 
to his tutor.k Cato, and Seneca, and other the wisest and 
learnedst among philosophers, ever shrunk when they came to 
the trial, and by their timorousness and discontentedness suf- 
ficiently discovered the unusefulness, or at least the insufficiency, 
of their best precepts, to effect that blessed tranquillity of 
mind which they promised. Professing themselves, in their 
speculations, to be wise,! in their practice they became fools ; 
and were confounded in the vanity of their own imaginations. 
It was a vain brag of him that said it, 


HHoe satis est orare Jovem, qui donat et aufert, 
Det vitam, det opes: animum mi aequum tpse parabo™ 


He would pray to Jupiter to give him health, and to give him 


k [Sicut aliis dominari renueras, 
sic tibi quoque praeesse timuisti: 
quique ut magister esses aliorum 
minus te judicabas idoneum, nec te 
quidem tibi credens tuus fieri dis- 
cipulus contempsisti. Et merito, 
quia] qui se sibi magistrum consti- 


tuit, stulto se discipulum subdit. 
Bernard. Epist. 87. 

1 packovtes eivat codoi. Rom. i. 
22. 
m Hor. Ep. xviii. [111. Sed sa- 
tis ...quae ponit... aequum mi ani- 
mum. | 
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wealth ; but as for Contentment, he would never put him to 
trouble for that. If he might have health and wealth, he 
doubted not but he could carve out his own Contentment well 
enough without any of Jupiter’s help. Little did he know the 
cursed corruption of his own heart, and that he stood rather 
in more need of God for this than for those other things. A 
far wiser man than he hath told us from his own experience 
and observation, and that not in one or two or a few parti- 
culars; but he saith, /t is a common evil among men; a man Eccl. vi. 1, 
to whom God hath given riches, wealth and honour, so that” 
he wanteth nothing for his soul of all that he desireth, yet 
giveth him not power to eat thereof. But admit his brag had 
been as true as it was vain, and that he could indeed have 
wrought his own Contentment if Jupiter should give him the 
things he required, yet still he had come far short of St. Paul’s 
learning in the Text. For even by his own confession, he 
could not raise himself a Contentment out of nothing. He 
must have wealth and health to work upon, or else he could 
do nothing. He had not yet attained to that high pitch of 
learning, as in whatsoever state he should be, to be therewith 
content. Which yet every poor simple Christian, that truly 
feareth God, hath in some measure attained unto, who can find 
Contentment also in sickness and in poyerty, if the Lord be 
pleased to send them, as well as in health and plenty, and 
bless His Name for both in the words of holy Job; The Lord 
hath given, the Lord hath taken; blessed be the Name of 
the Lord.™ 

13. Secondly, since Contentment is a point of learning as §.13. 
we see, and we know also where it is to be learned, or not at pens 
all, it were well we would all of us be persuaded in the next thereunto, 
place to be willing to learn it. St. Paul had never had it, if 
he had never learned it; and you see what use he had of it, 
and how mightily it did bestead him the whole course of his 
life, after he had learned it. And the more to quicken you 
hereunto, take into your consideration amongst other these 
inducements. Consider, first, the excellency and difficulty of 
this learning. Most scholars will not satisfy themselves with 
the knowledge of ordinary and obvious things, but are desirous 


n Job i. 21. [The Lord hath given, be the name of the Lord. Geneva 
and the Lord hath taken it: blessed Bible. ] 
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to learn things that are beyond the reach of the vulgar. Lo 
now, here is a lesson worthy the ambition of every disciple in 
the school of Jesus Christ, such a lesson as none of the princes 
or philosophers of the world, by all their power or wisdom, 
could ever attain unto. But that the difficulty discourage you 
not, consider, secondly, that, as we use to say, so indeed there 
is nothing hard to a willing mind. ’Eav éo7 pidopabys,° you 
know. But here is the misery of it, that as boys love play, so 
we love the world; and this maketh us, as that doth them, 
truants in our learning. And so we are long about a little, 
because we cannot abide to ply it. But if we would once set 
ourselves to this spiritual learning with all our might, and 
buckle close to it, certainly we should in short time find our- 
selves to have profited in it wonderfully. Consider, thirdly, 
Ps. xxiv. how willing our Master is to teach us; Come, ye children, I 
pe will teach you the fear of the Lord; and let that provoke in 
1 Sam. iii. us the like willingness to learn; Speak, Lord, for Thy servant 
mi heareth. Consider, fourthly, the usefulness of this learning. 
We desire all of us, and good reason we have, to learn per- 
fectly the mysteries of those trades and professions which we 
intend to exercise as our particular callings, because thereof 
we shall have continual use in the whole course of our lives. 
This learning we now speak of is a holy mystery: peydnwar is 
the Apostle’s word for it in the next verse; and it is a most 
useful and behoofeful and necessary mystery for us all in the 
whole practice of Christianity: there is indeed no good to be 
done in our Christian profession without it. See some benefits 
of it, and then judge if it be not worth the learning. It sweet- 
Keclus. xl. eneth all the bitterness of this present life. To labour and 
aes to be content with that a man hath is a sweet life, saith the 
son of Sirac, in his fortieth chapter. It keepeth the mind in 
a constant equal tranquillity amidst all the changes and chances 
of this mortal life. It maketh us rich in despite of the world: 
for what riches is like this, for a man to want nothing? He may 
be without many things that others have, but he wanteth them 
not: even as the Angels in Heaven, that have neither meat, nor 
drink, nor clothes, nor houses, nor lands, nor any of those bodily 
things, yet want none of them, because they are well enough 


© Tsocrat. ad Demon. [§. 18. p. 5. d. Eav jis pidopabys, oer modv- 
padns. | 
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without them; and so the contented man, though having no- 2 Cor. vi. 
thing, yet is in the self-sufficiency of his mind as if he possessed °° 

all things. It giveth a wonderful improvement unto the mean- 

est of these outward things; and by disesteeming them, setteth 

a better value upon them. For he that hath once well learned 

this art, is able by his learning to make a dinner of green 

herbs as serviceable as a@ stall-fed ow; and a little pulse and Prov. xv.17. 
water as comfortable and savoury as all the delicacies in the Dan.i.12— 
kingdom of Babylon. How should the consideration of these ue: 
things whet our desires and resolutions, not to suffer our eyes 

to sleep, till we had made some entrance into, and some fair 
proceedings in this so excellent and profitable a learning! 

14. A needful exhortation, may some say, for those that Re ee 
are yet to learn; but as for us, we have been long acquainted of es 
ek it, and have as contented minds as any man mol desire. rp 
The happier men they, if it prove so; but the heart of man is Six Marks. 
very wicked and deceitful, and it were good for us not to Jer. xvii. 9. 
think well of ourselves above what we ought to think. Sure Rom. xii. 3. 
I am that in all secular learnings the old saying is most true, 
olnois mpoxomns éykxom7.* There is no greater hinderance unto 
proficiency, than is an overweening conceit in any man of that 
learning he hath already.p And not unlikely but in this 
spiritual learning also, that man that wanteth skill the most 
may see his own want the least. That therefore we may deal 
soundly in the trial of our own hearts, and not deceive our- 
selves herein upon false grounds, as we may soon do, and as 
too many do, it will be expedient, in the third place, to lay 
down some rules for the examination of our proficiency, if not 
rather for the conviction of our non-proficiency, in this kind 
of learning. 

ib: ree first, if a man have once attained to a good medio-__ §-15. 
crity in this art, it will not suffer him to transgress the bounds tyeDespis 
of justice and charity, for the getting of the things of this life, ms of un- 

just Gain. 
He knoweth very well, accor ace to the pencrpled he hath 
been taught, that a little with righteousness is better than Prov.xvi.8. 
great revenues of the ungodly; that the treasures of wicked- x. 2. 


cs Bion ap. Diog. Laert. iv. 50. Greg. Naz. Orat. 1. [tom. Le De 22s D.] 

P 70 oleo Oat Tou eivat mA€ioToy 4 ovd€ av’To TovTO eiat cool, Thy 
aaipetrac, [kat peya Tots avOporos <éavTav ywookew amadevoiay. ibid. 
» Kevodokia mpds aperny eumddiov.| [p. 22. C.] 
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ness will do a man little profit in the evil day, nor yield him 
any comfort, when he will most of all stand in need thereof, 
Prov. xx. upon his death-bed ; that though an inheritance may be gotten 
~: hastily at the beginning, yet the end thereof shall not be 
xx.17- blessed; and that bread gotten by deceit, however it may be 
sweet in the mouth, will turn to gravel in the belly. Abraham 
would not take to himself of the spoils of Sodom to the value 
of a shoe-latchet ; that it might never be said in after times, 
Gen. xiv. that the King of Sodom had made Abraham rich. So neither 
a will any godly man, that hath learned the art of Contentation, 
suffer a penny of the gain of ungodliness to mingle with the 
rest of his estate; that the devil may not be able to upbraid 
him with it afterwards to his shame, as if he had contributed 
something towards the increasing thereof. Try thyself now 
by this first rule, thou that boastest thyself so much of thy 
contented mind, but showest not thyself over-scrupulous, where 
gain is before thee. If thy resolutions have been or are, ac- 
cording to the common guise of the world, Quocunque modo 
rem, to gain and gather treasure, and to feather thy nest 
whether by right or wrong; if thou hast adventured to in- 
crease thy substance by bribery or forgery, by usury and 
extortion, by sacrilegiously detaining or invading the Church’s 
patrimony, by griping and wringing excessive fees from poor 
men, by delays of justice, by racking of rents to an unreason- 
able proportion,* by false weights and measures, and lies, and 
oaths; if thou canst dispense with thy conscience, so as to take 
advantage of thy neighbour’s poverty or simplicity, or to make 
advantage of thy own either power to oppress him, or cunning 
to circumvent him, be not too confident of thy learning in 
this art. Injustice and Contentment cannot certainly stand 
together. 

§. 16. 16. Neither, secondly, hath he attained to any good degree 
Sai The Of knowledge herein, whose thoughts are too intent upon, and 
oe whose desires too eager after, the saikinyee of this earth, although 
ierines a he should not attempt the compassing thereof by any Pilon 
Cares. than lawful means only. <A greedy eye and a craving heart, 

¥ Hor. Ep. I. i. (66.] Unde ha-  inclosing, hath wounded whole vil- 
beas quaerit nemo, sed oportet ha- lages,’ &c. Bp. Hall, Pharisaism 
bere. Juvenal. Sat. xiv. ex Ennio. and Christianity, preached at Paul’s 


[207.] Cross, 1608. Compare Sermon vy. 
* «Thy usury, extorting, racking, §.32. and ad Magistr. ili. §. 26. 
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importunately hungering and thirsting after the mammon of 
unrighteousness,s (whereas the hunger and thirst of a through 
Christian should be after Christ and the righteousness of Boe Matt. v. 
kingdom,) is a certain symptom of a mind not truly contented. ° 
And so are those carking and disquieting cares likewise, which 
our Saviour so much condemneth, 8. Matt. vi. The Apostle 
therefore so speaketh of covetousness and Contentment as of 
things that stand in direct opposition either to other : Let your Heb. xiii.s. 
conversation be without covetousness, saith he, and be content 
with such things as ye have. Wpdvora and émmédeca, a stu- 
dious care to walk faithfully and diligently in the duties of 
our vocations, and a moderate desire of bettering our estates 
by our providence in a fair way without the injuring of others, 
are not only lawful and expedient in themselves, but are also 
good signs of a contented mind, yea and good helps withal to 
the attainment of a further degree of Contentment. But pé- 
pywva and émOvyia, a desire that will not be confined within 
reasonable bounds, and a solicitous anxious care whereby we 
create to ourselves a great deal of vexation to very little pur- 
pose, with taking thought for the success of our affairs, are 
the rank weeds of an earthly mind, and evident signs of the 
want of true Contentment. 

17. And so is also, thirdly, that pinching and penurious _ §.17. 
humour, which, because it is an evidence of a heart wretchedly ae The 
set upon the world, we commonly call miserableness, and the Utne, ae 
persons so affected misers. When a man cannot find in his ; 
heart to take part of that which God sendeth for his own 
moderate comfort, and for the convenient sustenance of his 
family, and of those that belong to him, in some measure of 


proportion suitably both to his estate and rank. 


Servorum ventres modio castigat miquo, 
Ipse quoque esurienst...... 


For whereas the contented man, that which he hath not he 


wanteth not, because he can live without it, this wretch on 


the contrary wanteth even that which he hath," because he 


8 ,,.argenti sitis importuna, fa- 
mesque. Hor. Ep. I. xviii. [23.] 


linus in Prolog. Galeat. Cf. Quintil. 
Inst. Orat. ix. and Seneca, Controv. 


t Juvenal. Sat. xiv. [124. | 

ufAntiquum dictum est, ] Avaro 
tam deest quod habet, quam quod 
non habet. [S. Jerome, Hp. to Pau- 


11.18. Among the Senecae and P. 
Syri Sententiae we have : Tam deest, 
quod habet, avaro, quam misero, 
quod non habet. | 
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liveth beside it. He that is truly contented with what God 
hath lent him for his portion, can be also well content to use 
it as becometh him, and as his occasions require; because that 
which God intended it for, when He lent it him, was the use,* 

Eccl. v. 11. not the bare possession. Not that the owner should behold it 
with his eyes, and then neither receive further good from it, 
nor do further good with it; but that it should be used and 
employed to the glory of the Giver, and the comfort of the 
receiver and others, with all thankfulness and sobriety, and 
charity. 

§. 18. 18. And do we not also, fourthly, too often and too evidently 
alan The bewray the discontentedness of our minds, by our murmuring 
Charitable and repining at the ways of God’s providence in the dispensa- 
eee tion of these outward things, when at any time they fall out 
have. cross to our desires or expectations. The Israelites of old 

were much to blame this way, and the Lord often plagued 
them for it ; insomuch that the Apostle proposeth their punish- 
ment as a monitory example for all others to take warning by : 
1 Cor.x.10. Neither murmur ye, as some of them murmured, and were 
destroyed of the destroyer. In Egypt, where they had meat 
enough, they murmured for want of liberty; and in the wil- 
derness, where they had liberty enough, they murmured for 
Exod.i.14. want of meat. There, by reason of the hard bondage they 
were in under Pharaoh and his cruel officers, they would have 
exchanged their very lives, had it been possible, for a little 
xvi. 3. liberty. Here, when they wanted either bread, or water, or 
flesh, they would have exchanged their liberty again for the 
Numb.xi.s. onions and garlic and fleshpots of Egypt. Like wayward chil- 
dren that are never well, full nor fasting, but always wrangling, 
so were they. And as they were then, so have ever since been 
and still are the greatest part of mankind; and all for want of 
this holy learning. Whereas he that is well versed in this art 
of Contentation is ever like himself, the same full and fasting, 
always quiet and always thankful. 


X ypjots yap mAovrov pdprus. Anthol. ii. Epigr. 50. 
[Tl\oureiv acl oe mares, eyo Oe oe hyp rever Oa. 
Xpjows yap mAovtou pdptus, AmroANOhaves. 
*Ay petéexns avtay ov, od yiyverar’ dy O€ huddtrps 
KAnpovdpots, aro viv ylyvetar ddddrpia. 


p. 267. Francof. 1600. | 
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19. Ey* and charitable too, in the dispensation of the tem-_ §. 19. 
porals God hath bestowed upon him, for the comfortable relief i ees 
of the poor distressed members of Jesus Christ; which is an- ne both 
other good sign of a contented mind. For what should make oe 
him sparing to them, who feareth no want for himself? As the 
godly man is described in Psalm exii. His heart is fixed, and Ps. exii. 
established, and his trust is in the Lord ; and thence it is that 7~* 
he is so cheerfully disposed to disperse abroad, and to give to 
the poor. Some boast of their Contentedness, as other some 
do of their religiousness; and both upon much like slender 
grounds. They, because they live of their own, and do no 
man wrong; these, because they frequent the house of God, 
and the holy assemblies. Good things they are both, none 
doubteth, and necessary appendices respectively of those two 
great virtues; for certainly that man cannot be either truly 
contented that doth not the one, or truly religious that 
neglecteth the other. But yet, as certain it is, that no man 
hath either more Contentment, or more religion, than he hath 
charity. You then that would be thought either contented or 
religious, now if ever show the truth of your Contentation and 
the power of your religion, by the works of mercy and com- 

The times are hard by the just Judgment of God 
upon a thankless nation;+ and thousands now are pinched 
with famine and want, who were able in some measure, and in 
their low condition, to sustain themselves heretofore. By this 
opportunity which He hath put into your hands the Lord hath 


passion. 


put you to the test and to the trial; and He now expecteth, and 
so doth the world too, that if you have either of those graces 
in you, which you pretend to, you should manifest the fruits of 
them by refreshing the bowels of the needy. If now you draw 
back, and do not, according to your abilities and the necessities 
of the times, seriously and seasonably bring forth out of your 
treasures and dispense out of your abundance, and that with 
more than ordinary liberality, somewhat for the succour ot 


*«Hy.’ See above, Sermon iv. 


§. 40. 

+ The Plague had raged so in the 
year before this sermon was preach- 
ed, that the King forbade the holding 
of the annual fairs in Smithfield and 
Southwark, because of the risk of 


increasing the sickness. Rushworth, 
ii. 333. For the same reason all 
pleas and suits were deferred till the 
ensuing Hilary term, with the ex- 
ception of Abp. Williams’ cause in 
the Star Chamber. Hacket’s Life, 
li, 123. 
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those that stand in extreme need, how dwelleth the love of 
God in you? How dare you talk of Contentedness, or make 

8. James i. semblance of religion? Pure religion and undefiled before 

oe God and the Father is this; to visit the fatherless and wi- 
dows in their affliction, and to keep oneself unspotted of * the 
world. The same will serve as one good xpirijpuov among 
others, whereby to make trial of the truth of our Contented- 
ness also. 

_ §.20. 20. Lastly, it is a good sign of Contentedness, when a man 
= aac that hath any while enjoyed God’s blessings with comfort, can 
Patience. be content to part with them quietly and with patience, when 

the Lord calleth for them back again. The things we have 
are not properly data, but commodata. When God lent us 
the use of them, He had no meaning to forgo the property 
too; and therefore they are His goods still, and He may 
require them at our hands, or take them from us when He 
Hosea ii. 9. will, and dispose of them as He pleaseth. J will return, and 
take away my corn and my wine in the season thereof, and 
will recover my wool and my flax. What we have, we hold 
of Him as our creditor; and when He committed these things 
to our trust, they were not made over to us by covenant for 
any fixed term. Whensoever therefore He shall think good to 
call in His debts, it is our part to return them,—with patience, 
shall I say ? Ey and with thankfulness too, that He hath suf- 
fered us to enjoy them so long; but without the least grudging 
or repining, as too often we do, that we may not hold them 
longer. Non contristor, quod recepisti: ago gratias, quod 
Jobi.21. dedisti. Thus did Job: when all was taken from him, he 
blessed the name of the Lord still, and to his wife tempting 
him to impatience, gave a sharp, but withal a most reasonable 
ii. ro. and religious answer, Thou speakest like a foolish woman : 
shall we receive good things at the hand of God, and shall we 
not receive evil also? As who say, shall we make earnest suit 
to Him when we would borrow, and be offended with Him 
when we are called on to pay again? We account him, and so 
he is, an ill and unthankful debtor, from whom the lender 
cannot ask his own but he shall be like to lose a friend by it. 
And yet how impatiently oftentimes do we take it at our Lord’s 


* So in the Geneva Bible, and several earlier Versions: from in 1611 
was a return to Wycliffe. 
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hand, when He requireth from us but some small part of that 
which He hath so freely and so long lent us? 

21. Try thyself then, brother, by these and the like signs, §. 21. 
and accordingly judge what progress thou hast made in this so 
high and useful a part of Christian learning. 1°. If thou 
scornest to gain by any unlawful or unworthy means. 2°. If 
thy desires and cares for the things of this life be regular and 
moderate. 3°. If thou canst find in thy heart to take thy por- 
tion, and to bestow thereof for thine own comfort. 4°. And to 
dispense though but the superfluities for the charitable relief 
of thy poor neighbours. 5°. If thou canst want what thou 
desirest without murmuring. 6°. And lose what thou possessest 
without impatience. Then mayest thou with some confidence 
say with our Apostle in the Text, éuafov, I have learned in 
whatsoever estate I am, therewith to be content. But if any 
one of these particular signs be wholly wanting in thee, thou 
art then but a truant in this learning; and it will concern thee 
to set so much the harder to it, and to apply thyself more 
seriously and diligently to this study hereafter, than hitherto 
thou hast done. 

22. Wherein for the better guiding of those that are de-_ §. 22. 
sirous of this learning, either to make entrance thereinto, pe te 
they be yet altogether to learn, which may be the case of further us 
some of us, or to proceed further therein if they be already ae 
entered, as the best skilled of us had need to do, for so long 
as we are in the flesh, and live in the world, the lusts both of 
flesh and world will mingle with our best graces, and hinder 
them from growing to a fulness of perfection, I shall crave 
leave, towards the close of this discourse, to commend to the 
consideration and practice of all, whether novices or proficients 
in this art of Contentation, some useful rules that may serve as 
so many helps for their better attaining to some reasonable 
abilities therein, The general means for the obtaining of this, 
as of every other particular grace, we all know are fervent 
prayer, and the sincere love of God and goodness. Which, 
because they are general, we will not now particularly insist 
upon: it shall suffice, without further opening, barely to have 
mentioned them. 

23. But for the more special means: the first thing to be ae tp 

SANDERSON, VOL. I. M 
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Aright per- done is to labour for a true and lively faith.y or faith is the 
laplane very basis, the foundation whereupon our hearts and all our 
ness hearts’ contents must rest: the whole frame of our Contentment 
rising higher or lower, weaker or stronger, in proportion to 
that foundation. And this faith, as to our present purpose, 
hath a double object, as before was touched, to wit, the good- 
ness of God, and the truth of God. His goodness, in the dis- 
pensation of His special providence for the present; and His 
truth, in the performance of His temporal promises for the 
future. First then, labour to have thy heart throughly per- 
suaded of the goodness of God towards thee: that He is thy 
Father, and that whether He frown upon thee, or correct thee, 
or howsoever otherwise He seem to deal with thee, He still 
beareth a fatherly affection towards thee; that what He giveth 
thee He giveth in love, because He seeth it best for thee to 
have it; and what He denieth thee, He denieth in love, because 
He seeth it best for thee to want it. A sick man in the ex- 
tremity of his distemper desireth some of those that are about 
him and sit at his bedside, as they love him, to give him a 
draught of cold water to allay his thirst; but cannot obtain it 
from his dearest * wife that lieth in his bosom, nor from his 
nearest friend that loveth him as his own soul. They consider 
that if they should satisfy his desire they should destroy his 
life: they will therefore rather urge him, and even compel 
him, to take what the doctor hath prescribed, how unpleasant 
and distasteful soever it may seem unto him. And then if pain 
and the impotency ¢ of his desire will but permit him the use 
of his reason, he yieldeth to their persuasions; for then he 
considereth that all this 1s done out of their love to him, and 
for his good, both when he is denied what he most desireth, 
and when he is pressed to take what he vehemently abhorreth. 
Persuade thyself in like sort of all the Lord’s dealings with 
thee. Ifat any time He do not answer thee in the desire of 
thy heart, conclude, there is either some unworthiness in thy 
person, or some inordinacy in thy desire, or some unfitness or 
unseasonableness in the thing desired; something or other not 


Y umoordors. Heb. xi. 1. t ‘impotency,’ uncontroulableness, 
* « dearest,’ most loving. Compare a Latinism. 
Sermon xiv. §. 3 ; 
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right on thy part; but be sure not to impute it to any defect 
of love in Him. 

24. And as thou art stedfastly to believe His goodness and §. 24. 
love in ordering all things in such sort as He doth for the aye 
present, so oughtest thou with like stedfastness to rest upon 
His truth and faithfulness for the making good of all those 
gracious promises that He hath made in His Word concerning 
thy temporal provision and preservation for the future. [ Only, 
understand those promises rightly, with their due conditions 
and limitations, and in that sense wherein He intended them, 
when He made them, and then never doubt the performance. | 
For say in good sooth, art thou able to charge Him with any 
breach of promise hitherto? Hast thou ever found that He 
hath dealt unfaithfully with thee? or didst thou ever hear that 
He hath dealt unfaithfully with any other? There is no want 
of power in Him, that He should not be as big as His word; 
there is no want of love in Him, that He should not be as good 
as His word. He ts not as man that He should repent, or as Numb. 
the son of man, that He should call back His word. There is xxiil, 19. 
no lightness or inconsistency in Him, that there should be Yea 
and Nay in His promises; but they are all Yea and Amen. 2Cor.i. ro, 
Thy heart can tell thee, thou hast often broken vow and pro- 20: 
mise with Him, and dealt unfaithfully in His covenant; but do 
not offer Him that indignity, in addition to all thy other 
injuries, as to measure Him by thyself, to judge of His dealings 
by thine, and to think Him altogether such a one as thyself, Ps.1. 21. 
so false, so fickle, so uncertain, as thou art. Far be all such 
thoughts from every one of us. Though we deny Him, yet 2 Tim. ii. 
He abideth faithful, and will not, cannot deny Himself. We' "3: 
are fleeting and mutable, off and on, to day not the same we 
were yesterday, and to morrow perhaps like neither of the 
former days: yet, Hgo Deus, et non mutor, He continueth Mal. iii. 6. 
yesterday, to day, and the same for ever. Roll thyself then Heb. xiii. 8. 
upon His providence, and repose thyself with assured confidence 
upon His promises, and Contentment will follow. [Upon this 
base the Apostle hath bottomed Contentation. Be content with xiii. 5. 
such things as ye have; for He hath said, I will never leave 
thee nor forsake thee. | 

25. The next thing we are to look after in this business ae 
humility, and poverty of spirit. It is our pride most that Help: A 

M 2 
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thorough undoeth us; much of our discontent springeth from it. We 
ee think highly of ourselves : thence our envy, fretting and pining 
worthiness. away, when we see others, who we think deserve not much 
better than we do, to have yet much more than we have, 
wealth, honour, power, ease, reputation, any thing. Pride and 
beggary sort ill together, even in our own judgments: so 
hateful a thing is a proud beggar in the opinion of the world 
that proverbs have grown from it. We think he better de- 
serveth the stocks or the whip than an alms, that beggeth at 
our doors, and yet taketh scornfully what is given him, if it be 
not of the best in the house. Can we hate this in others 
towards ourselves, and yet be so blinded with pride and self- 
love, as not to discern the same hateful disposition in ourselves 
towards our good God? Extremely beggarly we are. Annon 
mendicus, qui panem petis?* Are we not very beggars, that 
came naked into the world, and must go naked out of it? that 
brought nothing along with us at our coming, and tt is certain 
we shall carry nothing away with us at our departure? Are 
we not arrant beggars, that must beg, and that daily, for our 
daily bread ? And yet are we also extremely proud; and take 
the alms that God thinketh fit to bestow upon us in great 
snuff, t if it be not every way to our liking. Alas! what could 
we look for, if God should give us but what we deserve? Did 
we but well consider our own unworthiness, it would enforce 
an acknowledgment from us like that of Jacob, that we are far 
less than the least of His mercies, &e. We are not worthy so 
much as to gather up the crumbs under His table, as our dogs 
do under ours, who far better deserve it at our hands than we 
do at His. Our hands did not make them nor fashion them : 
yet they love us, and follow us, and guard our houses, and do 


Job i. 21. 


1 Tim. vi. 7. 


S. Matt. vi. 
Tei 


Gen. xxxii. 
10. 


* Compare S. Augustin, Serm. 83 
de Verb. Evang. S. Matt. xviii. Petit 
a te mendicus, et tu es Dei mendi- 
cus. Omnes enim quando oramus 
mendici Dei sumus: ante januam 
Magni Patrisfamilias stamus, immo 
etiam prosternimur, supplices inge- 
miscimus, aliquid volentes accipere ; 
et ipsum aliquid ipse Deus est. 
Quid a te petit mendicus? Panem. 
Kt tu quid petis a Deo, nisi Christum 
qui dicit, Ego sum panis vivus, qui 


de coelo descendi ? And again, Serm. 
56. in S. Matt. vi. de Oratione Do- 
minica. Quando dicis, Panem no- 
strum quotidianum da nobis hodie, 
profiteris te mendicum Dei. Sed 
noli erubescere: quantumlibet quis 
sit dives in terra, mendicus Dei est. 

+ ‘in great snuff, im great dis- 
pleasure, disdain, as in Shakspeare, 
Midsummer Night’s Dream, v. I. 
Love’s Labour Lost, v.2. First Pt. 
of King Henry IV. 1. 3. 
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us pleasures and services many other ways. But we, although 
we are His creatures, and the workmanship of His hands, yet 
do nothing as of ourselves but hate Him, and dishonour Him, 
and rebel against Him, and by most unworthy provocations 
daily and minutely tempt His patience. And what good things 
then can we deserve at His hands? rather what evil thing do 
we not deserve, if He should render to us according as we deal 
with Him? Why should we then be displeased with any of His 
dispensations? Having deserved nothing we may very well 
hold ourselves content with any thing. 

26. A third help unto Contentation is, to set a just valuation _ §. 26. 
upon the things we have. We commonly have our eye upon ee 
those things which we desire, and set so great a price upon ness for 

5 5 what we 
them, that the overvaluing of what we have in chase and ex- have. 
pectation maketh us as much undervalue what we have in 
present possession. An infirmity to which the best of the 
faithful, the father of the faithful not excepted, are subject. It 
was the speech of no worse a man than Abraham, O Lord, 
saith he, what wilt Thou give me, seeing I go childless ? [As Gen. xv. 2. 
if he said, All this great increase of cattle and abundance of 
treasure which Thou hast given me, avail me nothing, so long 
as I have never a child to leave it to.] It differeth not much, 
you see, from the speech of discontented Haman, All this Esther v. 
availeth me nothing, so long as I see Mordecai, &c.; save '* 
that Abraham’s speech proceeded from the weakness of his 
faith at that time and under that temptation, and Haman’s 
from habitual infidelity, and a heart totally carnal. It is the 
admirable goodness of a gracious God that He accepteth the 
faith of His poor servants be it never so small, and passeth by 
the defects thereof be they never so great. Only it should be 
our care, not to flatter ourselves so far as to cherish those 
infirmities, or allow ourselves therein; but rather to strive 
against them with our utmost strength, that we may overcome 
the temptation. And that is best done by casting our eye, as 
well upon what we haye, and could not well be without, as upon 
what we fain would have, but might want. The things the 
Lord hath already lent thee, consider how useful they are to 
thee, how beneficial, how comfortable; how ill thou couldst 
spare them; how much worse thou shouldst be, than now thou 
art, without them; how many men in the world that want 
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what thou enjoyest, would be glad with all their hearts to 
exchange for it that which thou so much desirest. And let 
these considerations prevail with thee, both to be thankful for 
what God hath been pleased already to give thee, and to be 
content to want what it is His pleasure yet to withhold from 
thee. 
Rs ae 27. Another help for the same purpose, fourthly, is, to com- 
Help: A. pare ourselves and our estates rather with those that are below 
ae us, than with those that are above us. We love comparisons 
of our Es- but too well, unless we could make better use of them. We 
aoa run over all our neighbours in our thoughts; and, when we 
have so done, we make our comparisons so untowardly that 
there is no neighbour we have but, as we handle the matter, 
we are the worse for him. We find in him something or other 
that serveth as fuel either to our pride, or uncharitableness, 
or other corrupt lusts. We look at our poorer neighbour ; and, 
because we are richer than he, we cast a scornful eye upon 
him, and in the pride of our hearts despise him. We look at 
our richer neighbour ; and, because we are not so full as he, 
we cast an envious eye at him, and out of the uncharitableness 
of our hearts malice* him. Thus unhappily do we misplace 
our thoughts, or misapply them, and, whatsoever the premises t 
are, draw wretched conclusions from them, as the spider is 
said to suck poison out of every flower. Whereas sanctified 
wisdom, if it might be heard, would rather teach us to make 
a holy advantage of such like comparisons for the increase of 
some precious graces in us, and namely} these two of thank- 
fulness and contentedness, as the bee gathereth honey out of 
every weed. And the course is this. Observe thy present 
corruption, whatever it be, when it beginneth to stir within 
thee, and then make the comparison so as may best serve to 
weaken the temptation arising from that lust. As for example, 
when thou findest thyself apt to magnify and exalt thyself in 
thine own greatness, and puft up with the conceit of some 


* “malice, to bear malice. Nares Bible: and namely those of his own 
gives examples of the Verb from houshold. Compare Abp. Whitgift’s 
Spenser and B.Jonson. Compare ‘to Directions for a Fast, 1596. Strype, 
mischief one another,’ Serm. iii.§.35. iii. 348. and a letter from James I. 

t In previous Editions ‘promises.’ to Speaker Richardson, 1621, in 

{ ‘namely,’ especially, as in1Tim. Rushworth, i. 43. See above, Ser- 
v. 8. in Tyndale and the Geneva mon i. §.15. 
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excellency, whether real or but imaginary, in thyself, to swell 
above thy meaner brethren, then look upwards, and thou shalt 
see perhaps hundreds above thee that have somewhat that 
thou hast not. It may be, the comparing of thyself with them 
may help to allay the swelling, and reduce thee to a more 
sober and humble temper. But when, on the other side, thou 
findest thyself apt to grudge at the prosperity of others, and 
to murmur at the scantness of thine own portion, then look 
downwards, and thou shalt see perhaps thousands below thee? 
that want something that thou hast. It may be, the com- 
paring thyself with them may help to silence all those repining 
thoughts and obmurmurations against the wise dispensations 
of Almighty God. For tell me, why should one or two richer 
neighbours be such a grievous eyesore to thee to provoke thy 
discontent, rather than ten or twenty poorer ones a spur to 
quicken thee to thankfulness? If reason by the instigation of 
corrupt nature can teach thee to argue thus, My house, my 
farm, my stock, my whole condition is naught: many a man 
hath better: why should not reason heightened by God’s 
grace teach thee as well to argue thus? Mine are good enough: 
many a good man hath worse. 

28. Fifthly, for the getting of Contentment, it would not a_ §.28. 
little avail us to consider the insufficiency of those things, the lalla 
want whereof now discontenteth us, to give us Content if we near 
should obtain them. Not only for that reason that as the outward 
things increase, our desires also increase with them, which yet Misags 
is most true, and of very important consideration too; as 
Solomon saith, He that loveth silver shall not be satisfied Ecdl. v. 10. 
with silver: but for a further reason also, because with the 
best conveniences of this life, there are interwoven sundry in- 
conyeniences withal, which, for the most part, the eagerness 
of our desires will not suffer us to foresee whilst we have them 
in chase, but we shall be sure to find them at length in the 
possession and use. Whilst we are in the pursuit of any thing, 
we think over and over how beneficial it may be to us, and we 
promise to ourselves much good from it; and our thoughts are 
so taken up with such meditations, that we consider it ab- 


z,,.meque se majori pauperiorum superare laboret? Horat. Serm. I. i, 
Turbae comparet? hunc atque hune [111.] 
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stractedly from those discommodiousnesses and incumbrances, 
which yet inseparably cleave thereunto. But when we have 
gotten what we so importunely desired, and think to enter 
upon the enjoyment, we then begin to find those discommo- 
diousnesses and incumbrances which before we never thought 
of, as well as those services and advantages which we expected 
from it. Now if we could be so wise and provident before- 
hand, as to forethink and forecast the inconveniences as well 
as the usefulness of those things we seck after, it would cer- 
tainly bring our desires to better moderation, work in us a 
just disestimation of these earthly things which we usually 
overprize, and make us the better contented, if we must go 
without them. [O miserum pannum!* as he said of his 
diadem. What a glorious lustre doth the imperial crown make, 
to dazzle the eyes of the beholders, and to tempt ambition to 
wade even through a sea of blood, and stretch itself beyond 
all the lines of justice and religion to get within the reach of 
it! Yet did a man but know what legions of fears and cares, 
like so many restless spirits, are encircled within that narrow 
round, he could not be excused from the extremity of madness, 
if he should much envy him that wore it: much less if he 
should by villany or bloodshed aspire to it.] When Damocles 
had the sword hanging over his head in a twine-thread,? he 
had little stomach to eat of those delicacies that stood before 
him upon the board, which a little before he deemed the 
greatest happiness the world could afford.> There is nothing 
under the sun but is full, not of vanity only, but also of vexa- 
tion. Why then should we not be well content to be without 
that thing, Gf it be the Lord’s will we should want it,) which 
we cannot have without much yanity, and some vexation 
withal ? 

29. In the sixth place, a notable help to Contentment is 
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* Rex etiam ille subtilis judicii 
(Antigonus scil. Cf. Stobaei Florileg. 
49. 20. ed. Gaisford.) quem ferunt 
traditum sibi diadema, priusquam 
capiti imponeret, retentum diu con- 
siderasse, ac dixisse: O nobilem 
magis quam felicem pannum ! quem 
sl quis penitus cognoscat, quam 
multis solicitudinibus, et periculis, 


et miseriis sit refertus, ne humi qui- 
dem jacentem tollere vellet. Val. 
Max. VII. ii. Extern. 5. 


a,,.fulgentem gladium seta equi- 
na appensum [aptum]. Cic. Tuse. 
Disp. v. [62.] 

>... megaretque unquam beatio- 
rem quemquam fuisse. ibid. [61.] 
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sobriety, under which name I comprehend both frugality and Sixth Help: 
temperance. Frugality is of very serviceable use, partly to pare * 
? ga. 
the acquiring, partly to the exercising, of every man’s graces 
and virtues, as magnificence, justice, liberality, thankfulness, &c. 
and this of Contentation among the rest. [Hardly can that 
man be, either truly thankful unto God, or much helpful to 
his friends, or do any great matters in the way of charity and 
to pious uses, or keep touch* in his promises and pay every 
man his own, as every honest man should do, nor live a con- 
tented life, that is not frugal.] We all cry out against covet- 
ousness, and that justly, as a base sin, the cause of many evils 
and mischiefs, and a main opposite to Contentment. But truly, 
if things be rightly considered, we shall find prodigality to 
match it, as in sundry other respects, so particularly for the 
opposition it hath to Contentedness. For Contentedness, (as 
the very name giveth it, airdpxea, a self-sufficiency,) consisteth 
in the mutual and relative sufficiency of the things unto the 
mind, and of the mind unto the things. [Where covetousness 
reigneth in the heart, the mind is too narrow for the things ; 
and where the estate is profusely wasted, the things must needs 
be too scant for the mind. So that the disproportion is still 
the same, though it arise not from the same principle.c As in 
many other things we may observe an unhappy coincidence of 
extremes, contrary causes for different reasons producing one 
and the same evil effect. Extreme cold parcheth the grass,4 
as well as extreme heat; and lines drawn from the opposite 
parts of the circumference meet in the centre.] Although the 
prodigal man therefore utterly disclaim covetousness, and pro- 
fess to hate it, yet doth he indeed by his wastefulness pull 
upon himself a necessity of being covetous, and transgresseth 
the Commandment which saith, how shalt not covet, as much 
as the most covetous wretch in the whole world doth. ['The 


* ‘keep touch,’ be true to an ap- and Beaumont and Fletcher. See 


pointment, ‘'The new King of Hun- 
gary keeps not touch with those of 
Austria about liberty of conscience.’ 
Letter of J. Chamberlain to Sir Dud- 
ley Carleton, Oct. 28,1608. Court and 
Times of James [.1.78. ‘And that 
was sure as touch.’ Hacket’s Life 
of Williams, i. 187. Nares’ Glos- 
sary gives instances from Massinger 


Sermon x. §. 20. and ad Populum, 
Sermon v. §.55. 

¢ [lle sinistrorsum, hic dextror- 
sum abit; unus utrique Error, sed 
variis illudit partibus. Horat. Sat. 
Theis 56; ) 

a... brumae [Boreae] penetra- 
bile frigus adunit. Virgil. Georg. i. 
[93-] 
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difference is but this: the one coveteth, that he may have it; 
S.James the other coveteth, that he may spend it; as St. James saith, 
ie he coveteth that he may consume it upon his lusts.] He that 
will fare deliciously every day, or carry a great port in the 
world, and maintain a numerous family of idle and unneces- 
sary dependants, or adventure great sums in gaming or upon 
matches, or bring up his children too highly, or any other 
way stretch himself in his expenses beyond the proportion of 
his revenues; it is impossible but he should desire means 
wherewithal to maintain the charges he must be at for the 
aforesaid ends. Which since his proper revenues, according 
to our supposition, will not reach to do, his wits are set on 
work how to compass supplies and to make it out, out of other 
men’s estates. Hence he is driven to succour himself by frauds 
and oppressions, and all those other evils that spring from the 
1 Tim. vi. root of covetousness. [And when these also fail, (as hold they 
a cannot long,) there is then no remedy, but he must live the 
remainder of his days upon borrowing and shifting, whereby 
he casteth himself into debts and dangers, loseth his credit or 
liberty or both, and createth to him a world of discontents. | 
He that would live a contented life, and bear a contented 
mind, it standeth him upon* to be frugal. 

§. 30. 30. Temperance also is of right good use to the same end ; 
ae ae that is to say, a moderate use at all times, and now and then 
ee a voluntary forbearance of, and abstinence from the creatures, 

i when we might lawfully use them. If we would sometimes 

deny our appetites in the use of meats and drinks, and sleep, 
and sports, and other comforts and refreshments of this life ; 
and exercise ourselves sometimes to fastings and wantings, and 
1Cor.ix.27. other hardnesses and austerities, St. Paul’s trwmdfo, and 
pt 8: yupvacia copatixh, we should be the better able sure to undergo 
them stoutly, and grudge and shrink less under them, if at 
any time hereafter by any accident or affliction we should be 
hard put to it. We should in all likelihood be the better con- 


* «it standeth him upon,’ is im- 705. Ina letter from Chamberlain 
cumbent on him. Wilbraham’s Che- to Sir D. Carleton, March, 1624, 
shire Glossary, p. 80. So Shak- ‘Sir Isaac Wake doth so ply the 
speare, K. Richard Il. ii. 3: ‘It Parliament. And it stands him upon, 
stands your Grace upon to do him for his employment is at the stake.’ 
right.” Compare Hamlet v. 2. K. Court and Times of James I. ii. 
Richard III. iv. 2. Hudibras II. i. 451. 
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tent to want many things when we cannot have them, if we 
would now and then inure ourselves to be as if we wanted 
them whilst we have them. 

31. Lastly, for I may not enlarge, that meditation, which — ¢.3r. 
was so frequent with the godly Fathers under both Testaments, ae 


Help: To 
and whereof the more sober sort among the heathens had remember 


some glimmering light, that we have here no abiding city, pean te py 
but seek one to come; that we are here but as strangers and stims here. 
pilgrims in a foreign land, Heaven being our home; and that He? *¥ 
our continuance in this world is but as the lodging of a tra- cree Il. 
veller in an inn for a night: this meditation, I say, ‘if followed 

home, would much further us im the present learning. The 
Apostle seemeth to make use of it for this very purpose; Wer Tim. vi. 
brought nothing into this world, and it is certain we can? ® 
carry nothing out: and thence inferreth in the very next 

words, Having food and raiment, let us be therewith content. 

We forget ourselves very much, when we fancy to ourselves 

a kind of perpetuity here, as if our houses should continue for Ps. xlix. 11. 
ever, and our dwelling-places should remain from one gene- 

ration to another. We think it good being here; here we 

would build us tabernacles, set up our rest here. And that 

is it that maketh us so greedy after the things that belong 

hither, and so sullen and discomposed when our endeavours in 

the pursuit of them prove successless. Whereas if we would 

rightly inform ourselves, and seriously think of it, what the 

world is, and what ourselves are, the world but an inn, and 
ourselves but passengers, it would fashion us to more moderate 

desires and better composed affections. In our inns we would 

be glad to have wholesome diet, clean lodging, diligent at- 
tendance, and all other things with convenience and to our 

liking. But yet we will be wary what we call for, that we 

exceed not too much, lest the reckoning prove too sharp after- 

wards; and if such things as we are to make use of there, we 

find not altogether as we would wish, we do not much trouble 
ourselves at it, but pass it over, cheering ourselves with these 
thoughts, that our stay is but for a might; we shall be able 

sure to make shift with mean accommodations for one night ; 

we shall be at home ere it be long, where we can mend our- 

selves, and haye things more to our own hearts’ content. 
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Satiabor cum apparuerit Gloria.* The plenteousness of that 
house, when we shall arrive at our own home, will fully satiate 
our largest desires. In the mean time let the expectation of 
that fulness, and the approach of our departure out of this 
sorry inn, sustain our souls with comfort against all the empti- 
ness of this world, and whatsoever we meet with in our passage 
through it that is any way apt to breed us vexation or dis- 
content, that we may learn with St. Paul in whatsoever estate 
we are to be therewith content. God vouchsafe this to us all 
for His dear Son’s sake Jesus Christ, &c. 


* Ps. xvii. 15. Vulg. Ego autem in justitia apparebo conspectui tuo: 
satiabor cum apparuerit gloria tua. 


SERMON VII. 
GREENWICH, JULY, 1638. 


Isatau LI. 3. 
For thus saith the Lord, Ye have sold yourselves for nought ; 
and ye shall be redeemed without money. 


THE speaker is God: that is plain, (Yor thus saith the 
Lord ;) and He speaketh to us, not to the Jews only, as some 


§. 1. 


he Sum 


and Divi- 


perhaps might imagine, but to all mankind; and so to us as sion of the 


well as them, if not in the literal and immediate sense, which 
to me seemeth so probable that I make little doubt of it, yet 
at leastwise, which I find not gainsaid by any, in the anago- 
gical and spiritual sense. The speech itself presenteth to our 
view a Sale and a Redemption, and under those metaphors 
representeth to our thoughts man’s inexcusable baseness and 
folly in the Sale, God’s admirable power and goodness in the 
Redemption. The most wretched Sale that ever was, all passed 
away, and nothing coming in; but the most blessed Redemp- 
tion that ever was, all fetched back again, and nothing laid 
out. A Sale, without any profit to us, it got us nought: in 
the former part of the verse, you have sold yourselves for 
nought. A Redemption without any charge to us, it cost us 
nought: in the latter part, ye shall be redeemed without 
money. These are the two points we are to hold us to at 
this time: the Sale first, by sin; and then the Redemption by 
Christ. 

2. You have sold yourselves for nought. Words not many 
in our Translations; but in the Original, as also in the Greek, 
as few as can be to be a number, but two: yet do they fairly 
yield us these four particulars, 1°. The act; and that is a 
bargain of sale, ye have sold. 2°. The object of that act, the 
commodity, or thing sold, and that is themselves, sold your- 
selves. 3°. The consideration, or price, if you will allow that 
name to a thing of no price; and that is nothing, or as good 


ext. 


§§, 2-4. 
Part I. 
Man’s Sale. 


§. 2. 
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as nothing, sold for nought. 4°. The agent, the merchant or 
salesman; and that is themselves too, ye have sold yourselves. 
To sell, and that themselves, and that for nought, and to do 
all this themselves: of these in order. 

3. The act is first: it is a bargain of sale: ye have sold 
yourselves. If we had but deposited ourselves with Satan, 
being so perfidious as he is, it had been hazard enough, and 
but too much; for even among men, if the party that is trusted 
have but the conscience to deny the trust, and the face to for- 
swear it, he that trusteth him may soon come to lose all. But 
yet in point of right, and to common intendment, he that 
depositeth any thing in the hand of another, doth only commit 
it to his custody: both property and use still reserved to him- 
self In a demise a man parteth with more of his interest: 
he transmitteth, together with the possession, the use also or 
fruit of the thing letten or demised, so as the usufructuarius 
or tenant may during his term use it at his pleasure, and, so 
far as he is not limited by special covenant, make benefit of it 
to his own most advantage. But here is yet no alienation: it 
is but gus utendi salva substantia. Still the property re- 
maineth where it was; and the possession too after a time, and 
when the term is expired, reverteth to the first owner. A 
mortgage indeed hath in it something of the nature of an 
alienation, in as much as it passeth over dominium,> as well as 
rem, and usumfructum ; that is property, and, as you would 
say, ownership, as well as possession, use, and benefit. Yet 
not absolutely any of these, but with a defeisance,* and under 
a condition performable by himself, so as the mortgager is 
upon the pointt the proprietary still, if he will himself: be- 
cause it is in his own power by performing the condition to 
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a Rei depositae proprietas apud 
deponentem manet. L. 17. F. De- 
positi, vel contra. [Digest. Vet. 
Lib. xvi. Tit. 3. Lex 17.] 

b Alienatio est omnis actus, per 
quem dominium transfertur. [Co- 
dex Justinian. Lib. v. Tit. 23. Lex 1. 
De Fundo dotali. | 

* ¢ defeisance,’ or ‘ defeasance.’ 
A collateral Deed, made at the same 
time with a feoffment, or other con- 
veyance, containing certain condi- 
tions, on the performance of which 


the Estate then created may be de- 
feated or totally undone. In this 
manner Mortgages were formerly 
made: the mortgager enfeoffing the 
mortgagee, and he at the same time 
executing a Deed of defeasance, 
whereby the feoffment was rendered 
void on the repayment of the money 
borrowed at a certain day. Tomlin, 
Law Dictionary. 

+ ‘upon the point,’ speaking 
strictly, exactly. See below, Ser- 
mon xill. §§. 4,143 xv. §. 32. 
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make a defeisance of his former act, and consequently to make 
the alienation void, and then he is in statu quo. 

4. But in a bargain of sale there is a great deal more than — §-4- 
in all these. There®’ the alienation is absolute, and the con- 
tract peremptory, wherein the seller transferreth and maketh. 
over to the buyer, together with the possession, use, and pro- 
fits, the very property also of the thing sold, with all his 
right, title, claim, and interest therein for ever, without power 
of revocation, or any other reservation whatsoever. And this 
is our case: this the fact, whereof we stand indicted in the 
Text. What the Scripture chargeth upon Ahab for his parti- 
cular, that he had sold himself to work wickedness, is, though 1 Kings 
mot in the same height of sense, yet, in some degree, more or grag 
less chargeable upon all mankind. We have all sold ourselves 
to sin and Satan. Venundati sub peccato, saith St. Paul; and 
he seemeth to speak it of the better sort of men too, in the 
judgment of many good interpreters. And then how much more Rom. vii. 
is it true of the rest, that they are carnal, sold under sin. ae 

5. The greater is our misery, and the more our presumption; —§. 5. 
which are the two inferences hence. Our misery first. For by inferences 


thence: To 
selling ourselves over to Sin and Satan, we have put ourselves take know- 


out of our own into their dominion, and, during that state, eS 
remain wholly to be disposed at their pleasure. They are now 
become our lords; and it is not for us to refuse any drudgery, 
be it never so toilsome or irksome, whereabout they shall list 
to employ us. How should it else be possible for men endowed 
with reason, some to melt themselves away in luxury and 
brutish sensuality, as the voluptuous ; other some to pine them- 
selves lean with looking at the fatness of another’s portion, as 
the envious; other some to run themselves out of breath, 
sometimes till they burst, in the pursuit either of shadows, as 
the ambitious, or of smoke, as the popular or vain-glorious ; 
other some, like those that in old time were damnati ad me- 
talla, to moil* perpetually in lading themselves with thick 
clay, whereof it would grieve them to think that ever they 
should have use, as the covetous? were it not that they are put 
upon such drudgeries by their imperious masters, Sin, who 


¢ Venditio alienatio est, et rei mavtn kal mdvrws aréByn. Suidas in 
suae, jurisque in ea sui in alium sempaoOa. 
translatio. Seneca de Benef. v. 10. * «moil.’ See the preceding Ser- 
To mempapuevoy, [mwempacda Gaisf.] mon, §. 39. 
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Rom. vi.12. reigneth like a tyrant in their mortal bodies, and will have all 
his lust obeyed, and Satan, who, grown great by this new pur- 

8. John xvi. chase, for by it it is that he claimeth to be prince of the world, 

- sitteth in the hearts of ungodly men, as in his throne, and 
there commandeth like an emperor; and who may be so bold 
as to contradict, or but to say, Domine, cur ita facis ? Acti 
agimus,* is a true saying, in this sense howsoever. ‘He must 
needs go,’ we say, ‘whom the Devil driveth;’ and St. Paul 

Eph. ii. 2. saith, he ts the spirit that worketh in the children of disobe- 
dience. It is but an empty flourish then, that licentious men 
sometimes stand so much upon their liberty, saying with them 

S. John viii. in St. John viii., We were always free, and were never in bon- 

Sea 4. dage unto any, or with them in Psalm xi., Our lips are our 
own, who is lord over us? Who is lord over you, do you 
say? No hard matter to tell you that: even Satan. Your lips 
and your tongues are his; your hearts and your hands his ; 
your bodies and your souls his; all you have, all you are, 
wholly and entirely his. You have sold yourselves to him, and 
emptum cedit in jus emptoris. He hath bought you; and his 
you are to have and to hold: he may now do what he will 
with you, if God suffer him,4 and you must abide it. This 
being the case of us all by reason of sin, till we be restored by 
grace, I need say no more to let us see what misery we have 
pulled upon ourselves by this Sale. 

§. 6. 6. But there is another thing too in this Sale, besides our 
ea misery, meet for us to take knowledge of, and that is our high 
therein. and intolerable presumption, joined with extreme injustice and 

unthankfulness. God made us to do Him service, and His we 
are, His creatures, His servants. Now then Quis tu? What 
hast thou to do to judge? saith St. Paul: may not I say much 
Rom. xiv.4. more, what hast thou to do to sell, another’s servant ? and 
that cnvito, nay inconsulto Domino; without any license of 
alienation from the chief Lord; nay, without so much as ever 
asking His consent. If God were pleased to leave us at first 
in manu consilii,t and to trust us so far as to commit the 
* Compare S. Augustin, Serm. ad non ut ipsi nihil agant. 
Pop. elvi. §. rz. Dicit mihi aliquis, 4 Non miror quod Diabolus istud 
Ergo agimur, nonagimus. Respon- potuit, sed quod Deus permisit. 
deo, Immo et agis et ageris; ettunc Bernard Epist. 141. 
bene agis, si a bono agaris, Spi- + Ecclus. xv. 14. Vulg. Deus ab 
ritus enim Dei qui te agit, agenti initio constituit hommem, et reli- 


adjutor est tibi. and De Corrept. quit illum in manu consilii sui. 
et Gratia, §. 2. Aguntur ut agant, 
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keeping of ourselves to ourselves, He had no meaning therein 
to turn us loose neither to quit His own right to us and our 
services. Nay, may we not with great reason think that He 
meant to oblige us so much the more unto Himself, by making 
us His depositaries in a trust of that nature? As if a King 
should commit to one of his meanest servants the custody of 
some of his royal houses or forts, he should by that very trust 
lay a new obligation upon him of fealty, over and above that 
common allegiance which he oweth him as a subject. Now if 
such a servant, so entrusted by the King his master, should 
then take upon him of his own head, without his master’s pri- 
vity, to contract with a stranger, perhaps a rebel or enemy, for 
the passing over the said house or fort into his hands, who 
would not condemn such a person for such an act of ingrati- 
tude, injustice, and presumption, in the highest degree? Yet is 
our injustice, ingratitude, and presumption, by so much more 
infinitely heinous than his, in selling ourselves from God our 
Lord and Master into the hands of Satan a rebel and an enemy 
to God and all goodness, by how much the disparity is infi- 
nitely more betwixt the Eternal God and the greatest of the 
sons of men, than betwixt the highest monarch in the world and 
the lowest of his subjects. 

7. So much for the act. The other particulars belong to it §.7- 
as circumstances thereof. To a sale they say three things are ie err 
required, res, pretium, and consensus: a commodity to be Contract. 
sold, a price to be paid, and consent of parties. Here they are 
all. And whereas I told you, in the beginning, that in this 
Sale was represented to us man’s inexcusable baseness and 
folly, you shall now plainly see each particle thereof made 
good, in the three several circumstances. In the commodity 
our baseness, that we should sell away our very selves ; in the 
price our folly, that we should do it for a thing of nought; in 
the consent our inexcusableness in both, that an act so base 
and foolish should yet be our own voluntary act and deed. 

8. And first for the commodity. You have sold yourselves. 5.8. 
Lands, houses, cattle, and other like possessions made for es 
man’s use, are the proper subjectmatter of trade and commerce, 
and so are fit to pass from man to man by sales and other 
contracts. But that man, a creature of such excellency, 
stamped with the image of God, endowed with a reasonable 

SANDERSON, VOL. I. N 
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soul, made capable of grace and glory, should prostare in foro, 
become merchantable ware, and be chaffered * in the markets 
and fairs, I suppose had been a thing never heard of in the 
world to this hour, had not the overflowings of pride, and 
cruelty, and covetousness, washed out of the hearts of men the 
very impressions both of religion and humanity. It is well, 
and we are to bless God, and under God to thank our Christian 
religion and pious governors for it, that in these times and 
parts of the world we scarce know what it meaneth.f But that 
it was generally practised all the world over in some former 
ages, and is at this day in use among Turks and pagans, to 
sell men, ancient histories and modern relations will not suffer 
us to be ignorant. We have mention of such sales even in 
Scripture, where we read of some that sold their own brother, 
Gen.xxxvii. as Jacob’s sons did Joseph; and of one that sold his own 
Ee Master, as the traitor Judas did Christ. Basely and wretchedly 
xxvi.15. both. Envy made them base, and covetousness him. Only in 
some cases of necessity, as for the preservation of life or of 
liberty of conscience, when other means fail, God permitted to 
His own people to sell themselves or children into perpetual 
Levit. xxv. bondage; and Moses from Him gave laws and ordinances 
touching that matter. 
§§.9,10. 9. But between the Sale in the Text and all those other 
ae therein there are two main differences, both which do exceedingly 
baseness. aggravate our baseness. The first that no man could honestly 
sell another, nor would any man willingly sell himself, unless 
enforced thereunto by some urgent necessity. But what ne- 
cessity, I pray you, that we should sell ourselves out of God’s 
and out of our own hands into the hands of Sin and Satan? 
Were we not well enough before ? full enough, and safe enough? 
Was our Master’s service so hard that it might not be abiden ? 
Might we not have lived? Lived? Yea, and that happily, and 


* <chaffered.’ See above, Ser- of slaves in Gambia, that ‘ we were 
mon i. §. 13. a people who did not deal in any 

+ Sir J. Hawkins made a slaving such commodities; neither did we 
voyage from Guinea to Hispaniola buy or sell one another, or any that 
in 1562, was severely rebuked by had our own shapes.’ The first im- 
Q. Elizabeth, and perished inathird portation of slaves by the English 
attempt in 1568. In 1618, Richard was to Barbadoes, in 1641. Bandi- 
Jobson, who was sent out bya Com- nel’s account of the Trade in Slaves, 
pany chartered by James I. to trade pp. 37, 43, 47. 
with Africa, made answer to an offer 
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freely, and plentifully, and that for ever in His service? What 
was it then? Even as it is with many fickle servants abroad in 
the world, that being in a good service, cannot tell when they 
are well, but must be ever and anon flitting, though many 
times they change for the worse; so it was only our pride and 
folly, and a fond conceit we had of bettering our condition 
thereby, that made us, not only without any apparent neces- 
sity, but even against all good reason and duty, thus basely to 
desert our first service, and to sell ourselves for bondslaves to 
Sin and Satan. 

to. The other difference maketh the matter yet a great 
deal worse on our side. For in selling of slaves, forsomuch as 
bodily service was the thing chiefly looked after, therefore as 
the body in respect of strength, health, age, and other abilities 
was deemed more or less fit for service, the price was com- 
monly proportioned thereafter. Hence, by a customary speech 
among the Grecians, slaves were called céyara,¢ that is, bodies, 
and they that traded in that kind coparéywmopo.,f as you would 
say, merchants of bodies. And so the word copdror is ren- 
dered, Rey. xvii, mancipia or slaves. Epiphanius giveth us Rev. xviii. 
the reason of that use of the word, ’Eze.d) 7 deondreva, saith *2 
he, &c., because all the command that a man can exercise over 
his slaves is terminated to the body, and cannot reach the 
soul. And the soul is the better part of man, and that by so 
many degrees better, that in comparison thereof the body hath 
been scarce accounted a considerable part. Nots dvOpeTos, 
could the Greek philosopher say; and the Latin orator, Mens 
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nalitiario, et oaparepropety apud 


© ga@patra TmokAa tpedew kal, &c. 
Strabonem.] et Casaub. in Athen. vy. 


Anthol. 1. Epigr. 12. [p. 26. Fran- 


cof, 1600. | 

f g@paroxdmnAo. Chrysost. in I 
Cor. Hom. 40. [tom. x. 385 B.] vid. 
Radulph. Forner. Rerum Quotid. 
ii. 26. [Clemens Alexandrinus, Pae- 
dag. iil. 5. de mulieribus agens, 
quae domi conclusae, cum se nulli 
spectandas praebeant, in balneis nu- 
das se spectatoribus exhibent, tan- 
quam corporum cauponibus: do7ep, 
inquit, Kkampdows copdrey; quibus 
verbis venalitiarios videtur intelli- 
gere; servos enim Graeci copara 
nominant, unde capareymopos vete- 
ribus Glossis, pro mangone ac ve- 


10. [col. 360.| Epiphan. in Ancorat. 
[$. 59. tom. li. p. 61 D. ed. Petav. 
Kal 9 avvndeva rods SovAovs copara 
elwbe Kadeiv, Acomdrnys, yo, éxa- 
TOV goparav, GAAd Kal Wuyas €xdv- 
troy’ ereidn Oe 1 Seomoreta Toy ay- 
Oparoav copdreyv Kkuptevet, aN ov 
Wuyxav, dia rovro rods dovAovs ev- 
Adyos Twopata exddecay ory Wuyi), 
iva SelEn THY Xpnow Tav TopdTor. 

ff Plato. | Novs 6 dvOperros is quoted 
as from Plato, below, Sermon xiii. 
§.27. Sanderson may have had in 
his memory such passages as Alci- 
biades 1. §§. 52,53. Aelmerar ... pn- 
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cujusque, is est quisque.s The soul is in effect the whole man, 
the body but the shell of him,» the body but the casket, the 
soul the jewel. It is observable, that whereas we read 8. Matt. 


S. Luke ix. xvi. What shall it profit a man, if he gain the whole world 


AE and lose his own soul ? Instead whereof we have it S. Luke ix. 
thus, if he gain the whole world and lose himself? So that 
every man’s soul is himself, and the body but an appurte- 
nancei of him. Yet such is our baseness that we have thus 
trucked away ourselves with the appurtenances, that is, both 
our souls and our bodies. We detest witches and conjurors, 
and that worthily, as wicked and base people, because we sup- 
pose them to have made either an express, or at leastwise an 
implicit contract with the Devil. Yet have our rebellions 

1 Sam. xv. against God put us in the same predicament with them. Verily 

Ee rebellion is as witchcraft. Ours is so: since by it we have 
made a contract with the Devil, and sold ourselves to him, 
souls and all. 

ae 11. Yet are base-minded people most an end* covetous 

Price, enough: they will hardly part with any thing, but they will 
know for what. Eequid erit pretit? ‘What will you give 
me?’ is a ready question in every man’s mouth that offers to 
sell. Joseph’s brethren, though they were desirous to be rid 

Gen. xxxvii. of him, yet would have somewhat for him; and Judas would 

a not be a traitor for nought. They got twenty pieces of silver 

S. Matthew for their brother, and he thirty for his Master. And those 

a: 6. oppressors in Amos, that sold the needy for a pair of shoes, 


would be content with a small matter so they might be on the 
taking hand. Esau had a very sorry recompense, a morsel of 


Sev Go Tov GvOparoyv cupBaivew 7 
Wouxnv. ... 3Q.”Ert ody tt cahéore- 

a? ia , a c tL 
pov det dmodetyOnvai cor ote n royn 
éatw avOpwros; AA. Ma Ai’, Gdn 
ixav@s por Soxet exe. And Axio- 
chus, §.5. Tis cvykpioews dak Sa- 
Avbcions, Kal THs Wux7s eis Tov oi- 

ed c / / Ae ‘ 

ketov tdpvdeions Térov, TO UroherpOev 
cpa, yeddes Ov Kal doyoy, ovk Ear 
aOpamos’ nets pev yap eoper xn, 
(@ov abdvaroy ev Oynt@ Kaberpypévov 


ppovpi. | 
& Cic. Somn. Scip. [viii. 19.] 
h .., corpus quidem quasi vas 


est, aut aliquod animi receptaculum. 
Cic. Tuse. Disp. i. [52. Compare 


Lactantius, de Opif. Dei, i. 11. Vas 
est enim quodammodo fictile, quo 
animus, id est, homo ipse verus con- 
tinetur.] ... €v mpoowmeiov xepa 7d 
capa mepikecra. Chrysost. in S. 
Matt. Hom. 34. [tom. vii. 596. C.] 

i Vidit enim... appendicem animi 
esse corpus. Cic. ap. Nonium, in 
voc. Appendix. [in Hortensio, inter 
Fragmenta. | 

* “most an end,’ speaking gene- 
rally: used by Warburton in the 
Dedication of the Divine Legation. 
See below, Sermon viii. §. 35, and 
ix. §. 28, and ad Clerum, Sermon 
LV. Qe 21. 
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meat and a mess of broth, for his own birthright and _ his Heb.xii.16. 
father’s blessing ; yet that was something, jus pro jure; and 
something, we say, hath some sayour.* But to let all go and to 
get nothing for it, this is our singular folly, in the next cir- 
cumstance, that of the price: Ye have sold yourselves for 
nought. 

12. A heavy charge! may some say. But is there any truth §.12. 
in it? or is there indeed any sense in it? Examine that first. 
Tt is well known there can be no buying and selling without 
the intervention of a price. Pactio pretiik is by the learned 
put into the definition, and therefore is conceived to be of the 
essence of this kind of contract. Ads tu kat Ade tu, is the old 
formula for buying and selling. So that if there be no price 
paid or to be paid, nothing given or to be given in compen- 
sation or exchange for what is received, it may be a contract 
of some other species, but it can be no sale. It seemeth then 
to be a mere implicat, a contradiction in adjecto, to say that a 
thing is sold, and yet for nothing. 

13. But here we have a double help to salve it: in either of  §.13. 
the terms one. First, for the term of selling. True it is, in 
strict propriety of speech, buying and selling cannot be without 
a price. But divine, especially prophetical, expressions, are 
not ever tied to such strictnesses. We read therefore in the 
Scriptures both of buying and selling without a price. Of 
buying without a price, Come, buy wine and milk without money Is. lv. 1. 
and without silver. And of selling without a price, Thou Ps. xliv. 12. 
sellest thy people for nought, and takest no money for them ; 
and likewise here in the Text. Nay more, that strictness of 
propriety is not always observed in other authors. Vendendi 
verbum ad omnem alienationem pertinet, saith a learned 
civilian.™ The word selling may be extended to every con- 
tract the effect whereof is an alienation. And if so, then should 
we have given away ourselves gratis, as it is said of some, that 


* Ray’s Proverbs. Ads, AdBe .... | 

k Nulla emptio sine pretio esse "Aya didou, kal AduBave. Suid. [225 C. 
potest. Justin. Instit. iii. 24. Gaisford. | 

1... €ort vopos mov, Ads, Adfe. = -™ Prateius in Lex. Juris Civ. et 
Anthol. iv. Epigr. 12. [p. 478. Canon. [Vendendi verbum ad om- 
Francof. 1600. nem alienationem in lege xii. Tab. 


Na) Alroua: 86s wor Kad yap eye déoua. pertinere docui lib. iv. Vet. Juris- 
Xprifeis yap (Aéye mor) map’ euod twds; prud. 1. 3.] 
Zor vduos Tov, 
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Eph. iv-19. they have given themselves over to lasciviousness, anédmxav is 
the word there: yet might we be said to have sold ourselves 
in this construction; that is, to have made over curselves to 
Satan by an absolute alienation, whereby whatsoever right and 
interest we had in ourselves before, were it more or less, were 
it any or none, is now conveyed unto, and settled upon him. 

§. 14. 14. Another help we have in the other term, for nought. 
For, to say truth, we do receive a price, such as it is. He is 
content to allow us something: he knoweth we would not else 
bargain. Perhaps some little profit, or pleasure, or ease, or 
honour, or applause, or revenge; some small trifle or other, 
which being of very little worth or use, and so not to be taken 
for a valuable consideration, may therefore be called nought or 
nothing, not simply or absolutely nothing, but comparatively 
and respectively nothing. Even as in our common speech, 
when a man would express that he hath sold a thing much 
under worth, the forms are ordinary, ‘I have even given it 
away: ‘I have parted with it for a song: ‘I have sold it for 
nothing.’ And this common usage of the phrase, as it well 
preserveth the sense, so doth it also, that I may stop two gaps 
with one bush, justify the truth of this charge in my Text, you 
have sold yourselves for nought ; for between mere nothing, 
and as good as nothing, the difference is not great, in point of 
discretion. ¥ 

§1R 15. Here then is our folly in this sale, that on the one side 

aye ee. we shamefully underpriced what we were to part with,™ and 

y- 
on the other side extremely overvalued what we were to 
receive in exchange for it. Renowned is Glaucus for his folly 
in Homer,°® for changing armour with Diomedes with such 
palpable disadvantage that proverbs came of it. And we 
laughed at the silliness of the poor Indians, when the Portugals 
came first among them, for parting with a massy lump of gold 
ore for a threehalfpenny knife. Yet is our folly far beyond 
theirs: they had something, yea and in the same kind too; 
he brass, they iron, for gold: that is yet one metal for another, 
though there be great difference in the worth. But what 
sottishness possessed us, thus to barter away coelum pro 


Pies adeo nihil est cuique se vi- © ypvoea yarkelwy, éxaropBov éev- 
lius. Seneca, Epist. 42. veaBoioy. Hom. Il. Z, [236.] 
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coeno ;* Heaven for dung, Paradise for an apple, ourselves for 
nothing ? 
16. But flesh and blood is ready to justify its own act, as 
ever they that are guiltiest of folly are the shyest to own it, ae 
and thus will argue it. If we have sold ourselves to Satan, yet way of 
. excuse 
the advantage seemeth to be on our side. 


§. 16. 


We are sure We yemoved. 
have got something from him, say it be but small, a vanity, a 

toy; yet such a toy as we are pleased withal. But he hath 

got a verier toy from us, a very-nothing. For we have but 

sold ourselves, and we are but men; and what is man, but /zke Ps. exliv. 4. 
a thing of nought ? Lay him in the balance with vanity itself, 

he will prove the verier vanity of the two: that will overweigh Ps, lxii. 9. 
him. If any man should chance to think better of himself, 

and take himself to be something, there is one will tell him 

that he mistaketh the matter, and deceiveth himself, for he is Gal. vi. 3. 
nothing. Nay, less than nothing, saith our Prophet. By all Bsa. xl. 17. 
which it should seem we have rather cheated the devil than 

he us, and have gotten the better endt of him, and are so far 

from having parted with something for nothing, as we are 
charged, as that, quite contrary, we have rather gotten some- 

thing for nothing. Or at leastwise, if we have but vanity for 

vanity, we a thing of nought from him, he a thing of nought 

from us, fumum accepit, fumum vendidit, as it is in the apo- 
phthegm ;{ or in an epigram I have heard of two dunces and 

their disputation, Attulit tlle nihil, retulit ille nihil; we are 

yet upon even terms, and that can deserve no great imputation 

of folly. 


17. Indeed, should we speak of our bodies only, these s §. 17. 
mortal, corruptible, vile bodies, (as we find them termed by all say cman pee 


those epithets,) or look upon our whole nature as it is now §9- Phil. 
lll. 21. 


embased by sin; or even taken at the best and set im com- 


based on the punishment inflicted 
by Alexander Severus on Vetronius 
Turinus, who had enriched himself 


* Quale est enim de Ecclesia Dei, 
in diaboli ecclesiam tendere? de 
coelo, quod aiunt, in coenum? Ter- 


tull. de Spectac. 25. 

+ ‘better end.” More commonly, 
gotten the better of him. ‘ End, part, 
division. e. g. He has the best end 
of the staff. It cost me the best end 
of an hundred pounds.’ Forby, East- 
Anglian Vocabulary. 

t This Apophthegm was probably 


by pretending to have great influ- 
ence with the emperor. Ad stipitem 
illum ligari praecepit, et fumo appo- 
sito, quem ex stipulis atque humidis 
lignis fieri jusserat, necavit, praecone 
dicente, Fumo punitur, qui vendidit 


fumum. Ael, Lamprid. in Alex. Se- 


vero, §. 36. 
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parison against God, in one of which three respects it must 
be understood wherever the Scriptures speak of our worthless- 
ness or nothingness, there might then be some place for these 
allegations. But take the whole man together, soul as well as 
body, yea chiefly that, and state him as he was before he was 
sold, as so we must do, if we will give a true judgment of the 
fact, and compare it but with other creatures, which is but 
reasonable, and then all the allegations aforesaid are quite 
beside the purpose. The soul is a most rich, indeed an in- 
estimable commodity. Preciosa anima, saith Solomon, the 
precious soul.P So he saith; but that speech is somewhat too 
general, he doth not tell us how precious. Indeed he doth 
not, for in truth he could not: it is beyond his, or any man’s 
skill, to give an exact praisement of it. There is somewhat 
bidden for it, Micah vi. But such a contemptible price that 
Mic. vi. 7. it is rejected with scorn, though it seem to sound loud, thou- 
sands of rams, and ten thousands of rivers of oil. He that 
alone knew the true worth of a soul, both by His natural 
knowledge, being the Eternal Wisdom of God, and by His ex- 
perimental knowledge, having bought so many and paid a full 
price for them, our blessed Redeemer the Lord Jesus, assureth 
S.Matt.xvi.us there is no dvrdéAAayya.4 All the universal world affordeth 
zn not a valuable compensation for it. We will rest upon His 
word for this, as well as we may, and spare further proof. 

§. 18. 18. And then the inference will be clear, that there never 
was in the world any such folly as sin is, any such fools as 
sinners are. “Ovtws dvdntov 7 Tmovnpia, as he said; and Solo- 
mon putteth the fool upon the sinner, Iam not able to say 
how oft. That we should thus sell and truck away these 
precious souls of ours, the very exhalations and arrachements,'* 

P Prov. vi. 26. [For the price of __* dnréanacpa, tyhpa, &c. Plato. 
an harlot is scarce worth one loaf; |Diog. Laert. viii. 28. says that 
but a woman catcheth the precious Pythagoras taught, eivar thy ux, 
soul of a man. Douay Bible. | ardomacpa aidépos, SC - dBdvardv Te 

4 [oder oxi TULLE poy" kal ov- etvat avurny, eee kal TO ap ov 
de ot pwpias eis €oyaroy éAdoavtes anéomacta, dabavatov éott. The 

nyvonoayv Tovto.| Yuyns avragiov, kat names of Plato and Pythagoras are 


tav eEabev routs tis py. Chry- mentioned together, by Plutarch. de 
sost. ad Theodor. Lapsum. Serm.1. Placit. Philos. iv. 7. and Cicero, 


tom. vi. ed. Savil. p. 58. [2. tom.i, Tusc. Quaest.I.] ... divinae par- 
39. B. ed. Ben. trav eEaOev ris wou- ticulam aurae. Horat. Serm. I. ii. 
tik@s €pn. The intended reference [79. | . Geia tus mae Greg. 


is, perhaps, to Homer II. ix. gor. Naz. Iamb. xviii. UI. 205. C.] 
Ov yap epot uxis avrdgiov .... | * ©arrachements,’ ewcerpts. Ar- 
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if I may so speak, of the breath of God, not estimable with 
any other thing than with the precious blood of God; and that 
not for the whole world, which had been to our incomparable 
disadvantage, no, nor yet for any great portion thereof, but for 
a very small pittance of it, whereof we can have no assurance 
neither that we shall hold it an hour; and which even whilst 
we have it, and think to enjoy it, perisheth in the using, and Col. ii. 22. 
deceiveth our expectations! Which of us, laying the premises 
to heart, can do less than beshrew his own grievous folly for 
so doing, and beg pardon for it at the hands of God, as David 
did after he had numbered the people? I have sinned greatly 28am. xxiv. 
in that I have done; and now I beseech Thee, O Lord, take*™ 
away mine iniquity ; for I have done very foolishly. 

1g. And the more cause have we most humbly to beg par-__§. 19. 
don for our baseness and folly herein, by how much less we Ceeae 
are any way able to excuse either of both; it being our own 
voluntary act and deed. For so is the next particular, Ye 
have sold yourselves. Naturally, what is blameworthy we had 
rather put off upon any body else, light where it will, than 
take it home to ourselves. Zvranslatio criminis,$ the shifting 
of a fault, is by rhetoricians made a branch of their art. We 
need not go to their schools to learn it. Nature and our 
mother-wit will prompt us sufficiently thereunto: we brought 
it from the womb, sucked it from the breasts of our mother Gen. iii. 
Eye. This base and foolish act whereof we now speak, how 
loth are we to own it! how do we strive to lay the whole 
burden and blame of it upon others: or, if we cannot hope to 
get ourselves quite off, yet, as men use to do in common pay- 
ments and taxes, we plead hard to have bearers* and partners 
that may go a share with us, and ease us, if not a toto, yet at 
leastwise a tanto, and in some part. But it will not be. Still 
Perditio tua ex te: it will fall all upon us at the last, when Hosea xiii. 
we have done what we can. 9 

20. We have but one of these three ways to put it off: a $5: 20-24- 


and therein 
fourth I cannot imagine. By making it either God’s act, who our Inex- 


rachement, =améoaacpa in the mar- * ‘bearers,’ a term in Law, all 
gin, from the French arracher, to one with maintainers, Anno 26, 
tear off. Edw. III. cap. 5. Vid. Abettors. 


s Vid. Cic. ad Herenn. i. [23.| Minshew, Guide into Tongues. 
Quintil. iv. [ii., 26.] &c. 
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cusable- 18 the original owner; or Adam’s act, who was our progenitor ; 
moe or Satan’s act, who is the purchaser. If any of these will hold, 
we are well enough. Let us try them all. It should seem 
Deut.xxxii. the first will; for is there not Text for it? How should one of 
ag them chase a thousand, saith Moses, except their Rock had 
Ps. xliv.12. sold them? and God was their Rock. So David, Thow hast 
sold thy people for nought; and sundry times in the book of 
Judg. ii14, Judges we read how God sold Israel sometimes into the hands 
ec. of one enemy, and sometimes of another. Very right. But 
none of all this is spoken of the sale now in question. It is 
meant of another manner of sale, which is consequent to this 
and presupposeth it. God indeed selleth us over to punish- 
ment, which is the sale meant in those places, but not till we 
have first sold ourselves over to sin, which is the sale in this 
place. We first most unjustly sell away our souls; and then 
He most justly selleth away our bodies, and our liberty, and 
our peace, and our credit, and the rest. 

§. 21. 21. Let us beware then, whatsoever we do, that we do not 
charge God wrongfully, by making Him in the least degree 
the author of our sins, or but so much as a party, or an acces- 
sory to our follies, either directly or indirectly. Himself dis- 

Is.1.1.  claimeth it utterly, and casteth it all upon us. Which of my 
creditors is it to whom I have sold you? If it were my deed, 
deal punctually, tell me when, and where, and to whom. But 
if it were not, why do you lay it to my charge? Behold, for 
your iniquities have you sold yourselves. It was merely your 
own doing; and, if you suffer for it, blame yourselves, and 
not me. 

§. 22. 22. Hac non successit. We must try another way, and see 
if we can leave it upon Adam. For did not he sell us many 
a fair year before we were in rerum natura? And if the 
father sell away the inheritance from his unborn child, how 
can he do withal? and if he cannot help it, why should he be 
blamed for it? Must our teeth be set on edge with the grapes 
our grandfather ate, and not we? It must be confest, the first 
sale was his personal act, by which he passed away both him- 
self and all his posterity; and so were we venditi antequam 
editi, sold a long while before we were born. And that sale 
is still of force against us: I mean that of original sin, till it be 
annulled by Baptism; in as much as being virtually in his loins, 
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when he made that contract, we are presumed to have given 
our virtual consent thereunto. But there is another part of 
the sale which lieth most against us, whereto our own actual 
consent hath passed in confirmation, and for the further rati- 
fication, of our forefather’s act, when, for satisfaction of some 
ungodly lust or other, we condescended, by committing sin in 
our own persons, to strengthen Satan’s title to us, whatever 
it was, as much as lay in us. Like the unthrifty heir of some 
unthrifty father, who, when he cometh at age, for a little 
spending money in hand, is ready to do any further act that 
shall be required of him, for the confirmation of his father’s 
act, who had long before sold away the lands from him. What- 
ever then we may impute of the former, I mean of original 
guilt to Adam, yet we must take the latter, I mean our actual 
transgressions, wholly and solely to our ownselves. 

23. Nor can we, thirdly, lay the blame upon Satan, or his _ §. 23. 
instruments ; which is our last and commonest refuge. Ser- Gen. iii. 13. 
pens decepit, was Eve’s plea, and she pleadeth but truth; for 
the serpent had indeed beguiled her. St. Paul hath said it 2 Cor. xi. 3. 
after her twice over. Esau, after he had sold his birthright oa % 
his ownself, yet accused his brother for supplanting him. 

Aaron for making the calf, and Saul for sparing the cattle, Hxod.xxxii. 
both contrary to God’s express command, yet both lay it upon con em 
the people. Others have done the like, and still do, and will 21. 

do to the world’s end. But alas! these fig-leaves are too thin 

to hide our nakedness: all these excuses are insufficient to 
discharge us from being the authors of our own destruction. 

Say Satan be a cunning cheater, as he is no less, who should 

have looked to that? had not God endowed us with under- 
standing to discern his most subtle snares, and with liberty of 

will to decline them? Say he do tempt us perpetually, and by 

most sly insinuations seek to get within us, and to steal away 

our hearts: that is the utmost he can do: a tempter he is, 

and that a shrewd one; 6 weipdgwv, he hath his name from it ; S. Matt. iv. 
yet he is but a tempter, he cannot enforce us to any thing * 
without our consent; and God hath given us power, and God 

hath given us charge too, not to consent. Say ungodly men, 

who are his agents, cease not by plausible persuasions, impor- 

tunities, and all the engagements they can pretend, to solicit 

and entice us to evil; yet, if we resolve and hold not to con- 


° 
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Prov. i, 10. sent, they cannot hurt us.t My son, tf sinners entice thee, 


consent thou not. Say they lay many a cursed example before 
us, as Jacob did pilled rods in the sheep-troughs, or cast stones 
of offence in our way, have we not a rule to walk by, by which 
we ought to guide ourselves, and not by the examples of men? 
And whereto serve our eyes in our heads but to look to our 
feet, that we may so order our steps as not to dash our foot 
against a stone ? 

24. Certainly no man can take harm but from himself.* 
Let no man, then when he is tempted and yieldeth, say he ts 
tempted of God; for God tempteth no man, saith St. James, 
that is, doth not so much as endeavour to do it. Nay, I may 
add further, Let no man when he is tempted, say he is tempted 
of Satan: that is, let him not think to excuse himself by that ; 
for even Satan tempteth no man in that sense and cum effectu. 
Though he endeavour it all he can, yet it cannot take effect 
unless we will St. James therefore concludeth positively, 
that every man’s temptation, if it take effect, is merely from 
his own lust. It is then our own act and deed, that we are 
Satan’s vassals. Disclaim it we cannot ; and whatsoever misery 
or mischief ensueth thereupon, we ought not to impute to any 
other than ourselves alone. 


Gen. xxx. 
37> 38. 


§. 24. 
S. James i. 
Bp 


He could never have laid any 
claim to us, if we had not consented to the bargain, and yielded 
to sell ourselves. 

25. Of the Sale hitherto: I come now to the Redemption, 
the more evangelical and comfortable part of the Text. And 
as in the Sale we have seen man’s inexcusable baseness and 
folly in the several circumstances, so we may now behold God’s 
admirable power and grace in this Redemption. His power, 


§. 25. 
Part II. 
Man’s Re- 
demption 
wrought, 


t Qui suo, sine alieno impulsu, 
cadere potest, alieno, absque suo, 
cadere non potest. Bernard. Serm. 
Ixxxv. [p.824 K.] 

* Compare S. Chrysostom. in Act. 
Apost. Hom. 51. §.4. My 87 xane- 
Tov TL TpAyyLa voMicw@pey Tas emt- 
BovAds. “Ews dy éavrots pn émiBov- 
Aevopev, ovdels Nuiy emiBovdedoat 
Surncerau’ addov b€ em Bovdevovar 
prev, ovdev dé BAdmrovaew aGAXA Kal 
apedoiow nas Ta péyiota, aore 
jpeis Eavtay Kvpior Kal tod mabeiv 
Kak@s Kal Tod py mabey ...... Tov 


Xpioriavdy ovdeis avOparrev Tay oi- 
Kovvtay thy ynv Brava Suyncerac’ 
kal Ti heya, avOparav; ovS€ avros 
6 Saipey, 6 Tvpavvos, 6 diaBodos, ay 
p1) avtos éavrov adixnon. 

u [De consensu nostro Adversa- 
rius vires accipit, nostroque nos ut 
dici solet, jugulat gladio.] Infirmus 
hostis est, qui non potest vincere 
nisi volentem. Epist. Incerti ad De- 
metriad. cap. 25. [at the end of S. 
Jerome’s works, tom. xi. 22. D. ed. 
Vallars. The Epistle is attributed 
to Pelagius. ] 
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that He doth it so effectually: the thing shall be done, Ye 
shall be redeemed. His grace, that He doth it so freely, 
without any money of ours: Ye shall be redeemed without 
money. 

26. First, the work to be effectually done. It is here spoken _ §. 26. 
in the future: Ye shall be redeemed ; not only, nor perhaps pie 
so much, because it was a prophecy of a thing then to come, wherein are 
which now since Christ’s coming in the flesh is actually accom- ae 
plished; but also, and especially, to give us to understand that 
when God is pleased to redeem us, all the powers on earth 
and in hell cannot, shall not, hinder it. By the Levitical Law, 
if a man sold himself for a bondslave, his brother, or some 
other near friend, might redeem him; or, if ever God should 
make him able, he might redeem himself. If this had been Levit. xxv. 
all our hope, we might have waited till our eyes had sunk in 26. 
their holes, and yet the work never the nearer to be done; 
for never would man have been found able, either to redeem 
his own soul, or to make agreement for his brother’s. It would Ps. xlix. 8. 
cost more to redeem their souls than any man had to lay down, 
so that of necessity he must let that alone for ever. But when 
the Son of God Himself setteth in,* and is content to be made 1 Cor. i. 30. 
of God to us redemption, the pleasure of the Lord shallis. tii. 10. 
prosper in His hand, and the work shall go on wondrous 
happily and successfully. 

27. His Power, His Love, and His Right, do all assure , 827 
thereof. First, His Power. Our Redeemer is strong and aE 
mighty, even the Lord of Hosts. And He had need be 80, Jer. 1. 34. 
for he that hath us in possession is strong and mighty; Vir s. Luke xi. 
fortis armatus in the Parable. He buckleth his armour about 7" ?* 
him, and standeth upon his guard with a resolution to main- 
tain what he hath purchased, and to hold possession if he can. 

But then, when a stronger than he cometh upon him, and oyver- 

cometh him, breaketh into his house, bindeth him, and having 

bruised his head taketh away from him his armour wherein he Gen. iii. 1g. 
trusted, the Law, Sin, Death, and Hell, there is no remedy 

but he must yield perforce what he cannot hold, and suffer his 

house to be ransacked, and his goods and possessions to be 

: 6 Chas : 18. John 

carried away. Greater is He that is in you, saith St. John, iv. 4. 


* <setteth in,’ interfereth. Seebe- Sermon ad Magistr. i. §. 16; vi. 
low, Sermon vili, §. 6; x. §. 11. §. 25. &c. 
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that is, Christ, than he that is in the world, that is, the devil. 
ee Christ came into the world on purpose to destroy the works of 
the devil; and He did achieve what He came for: He hath 
destroyed them. And amongst His other works He hath de- 
stroyed this purchase also, wrung the evidences out of his 
Col. ii. 14. hand, even the handwriting that was against us, and having 
~ blotted, defaced, and cancelled it, took it out of the way, nail- 

ing tt to His Cross. 


, 28: 28. Such was His power. His Love, secondly, not less, 
2”. The 3 : sare : 
Love, which made Him as willing as He was able to undertake this 


Is. Ixiii.9. work of our Redemption. Jn His love and in His pity He 
Eph. iii.18. redeemed them. There is such a height, and depth, and 
length, and breadth in that Love, such a BdOos in every di- 
mension of it, as none but an infinite understanding can fathom. 
oe iii, Sic Deus dilexit: So God loved the world; but how much 
ES that so containeth, no tongue or wit of man can reach. No- 
thing expresseth it better to the life than the work itself doth. 
pcre 4 That the Word should be made flesh, that the Holy One of 
> Cor. v.21, 204 should be made sin, that God blessed for ever should be 
Gal. iii, 13.made a curse, that the Lord of life and glory should suffer an 
inglorious death, and pour out His own most precious blood, 
to ransom such worthless, thankless, graceless traitors as we 
were, that had so desperately made ourselves away, and that 
into the hands of His deadliest Enemy, and that upon such 
poor and unworthy conditions! O altitudo! Love incompre- 
hensible: it swalloweth up the sense and understanding of 
men and Angels; fitter to be admired and adored with silence, 
than blemished with any our weak expressions. 
5 $29: 29. I leave it therefore, and go on to the next, His right. 
Richt of When de facto we sold ourselves to Satan, we had de jure no 
ee power, or right at all so to do, being we were not our own; 
and so in truth the title is naught, and the sale void. Yet it 
is good against us* however. We may not plead the invalidity 
of it, for so much as in reason no man ought to make advan- 
tage of his own act. Our act then barreth us. But yet it 
cannot bar the right owner from challenging his own where- 
soever he finds it. And therefore we may be well assured 
God will not suffer the devil, who is but malae fide? possessor, 


x Diaboli [quoddam]in hominem juste tamen permissum. Bernard, 
jus, etsi non juste acquisitum,.... Epist. rgo. 
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an intruder and a cheater, quietly to enjoy what is God’s and 

not his: but He will eject him (we have that word, Myicietur, 8. John xii. 
Now is the prince of this world cast out) and recover out of 7" 

his possession that which he hath no right at all to hold. 

30. Sundry Inferences we might raise hence, if we had | §- 30. 
time. I may not insist: yet I cannot but touch at three duties reece x 
which we owe to God for this Redemption, because they answer threefold 
so fitly to these three last mentioned assurances. We owe Him oo pa 
affiance, in respect of His power ; in requital of His love, thank- ee ee 

3 : 5 4 é y to 
fulness; and in regard of His right, service. First, the con- His Power. 
sideration of His power in our Redemption may put a great 
deal of comfort and confidence into us, that, haying now re- 
deemed us, if we do but cleave fast to Him, and revolt not 
again, He will protect us from Sin and Satan, and all other 
enemies and pretenders whatsoever. O Israel, fear not : for Is. xiii. r. 
I have redeemed thee. If then the devil shall seek by any 
of his wiles or suggestions at any time to get us over to him 
again, as he is an unwearied solicitor, and will not lose his 
claim by discontinuance, let us then look to that cornu Salutis, 8. Luke i. 
that horn of Salvation, that God hath raised up for us in ; 
Christ our Redeemer, and fly thither for succour as to the 
horns of the altar, saying with David, [ am thine, O save me : Ps. exix. 
and we shall be safe. In all inward temptations, in all out- 94. 
ward distresses, at the hour of death, and in the day of judg- 
ment, we may with great security commit the keeping of our 
souls to Him, both as a faithful Creator, and as a powerful 
Redeemer, saying once more with David, Into Thy hands IPs. xxxi. 6. 
commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me, O Lord, 

Thou God of Truth. 

31. Secondly, the consideration of His love in our Redemp- . §: 31 
tion should quicken us to a thankful acknowledgment of His Bas 
great and undeserved goodness towards us. Let them give es ae 
thanks whom the Lord hath redeemed, and delivered from His Sans 
the hand of the enemy. Let all men, let all creatures do it; Ps. evii. 2. 
but let them especially. If the blessings of corn and wine and 
oil, of health and peace and plenty, of deliverance from sick- 
nesses, pestilences, famines, and other calamities can so affect 
us as to provoke at least some overly* and superficial forms 

* overly,’ slight, superficial, Nares xiv. §. 8. ad Pop. i. §.7. ad Mag. 


gives two instances from Bp. Hall. iii. §. 15. 
See below, Sermon x. §.313 xi. §. 11; 
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of thanksgiving from us, how carnal are our minds, and our 

thoughts earthly, if the contemplation of the depth of the 

riches of God’s mercyY poured out upon us in this great work 

of our Redemption do not even ravish our hearts with an ardent 

desire to pour them out unto Him again in hymns and psalms 

and songs of thanksgiving with a Benedictus in our mouths, 
8. Luke i. Blessed be the Lord God of Israel, for He hath visited and 
ee redeemed His people. 

§. 32. 32. Thirdly, the consideration of His Right should bind us 
ae to do Him service. We were His before, for He made us; 
tively to and we ought Him service for that. But now we are His more 
ae than before, and by a new title, for He hath bought us and 

paid for us; and we owe Him more service for that. The 
1Cor. vii Apostle therefore urgeth it as a matter of great equity, you 
*9%° are not your own but His: therefore you are not to satisfy 
yourselves by doing your own lusts, but to glorify Him by 
doing His Will. When Christ redeemed us by His blood, His 
Rev. v. 9. purpose was to redeem us unto God, and not to ourselves, and 
1S. Pet. i. to redeem us from our vain conversation, and not to it. And 
Lp He therefore delivered us out of the hands of our enemies, 
S. Luke i. that we might the more freely and securely and without fear 
775° serve Him in holiness and righteousness all the days of our 
lives; which being both our bounden duty, and the thing 
withal so very reasonable, we have the more to answer for, if 
we do not make a conscience of it to perform it accordingly. 
He hath done His part, and that which He was no way bound 
unto, in redeeming us, and He hath done it to purpose, done 
it effectually. Let it be our care to do our part, for which 
there lie so many obligations upon us in serving Him; and 
let us also do it to purpose, do it really, and throughly and 
constantly. 

§. 33. 33. Thus is our Redemption done effectually. It is also 
eee done freely ; which is the only point now remaining. Not for 
who payed price, nor reward, but freely and without money here in the 
mara as Text. Nor need we here fear another contradiction. For the 

meaning is not, that there was no price paid at all, but that 
there was none paid by us: we laid out nothing toward this 
great purchase, there went none of our money to it. But 


y .,. juste homo addictus, sed misericorditer liberatus. Bernard. 
Epist. 190. 
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otherwise, that there was a price paid, the Scriptures* are 

clear. You are bought with a price, saith St. Paul, 1 Cor. vi. 1 Cor. vi. 
and he saith it over again, chap. vii. He that paid it calleth *” ae 
it Avrpov, a ransom, that is as much as to say a price of Rees Matt. xx. 
demption; and His Apostle somewhat more, dvr(Avtpov, which | at a ii. 6. 
implhieth a just and satisfactory price, full as much as the thing 

can be worth. Yet not paid to Satan, in whose possession we 

were; for we have found already that he was but an usurper, 

and his title naught. He had but bought of us; and we by 

our Sale could convey unto him no more right than we had 
ourselves, which was just none at all. Our Redeemer there- 

fore would not enter into any capitulation with him, or offer 

to him any terms of composition, but thought good rather in 
pursuance of His own right to use His power. And so He 
vindicated us from him by main strength. With His own Ps. xcviii.2. 
right hand and with His holy arm He got Himself the vic- 

tory, and us liberty, without any price or ransom paid him. 

34. But then unto Almighty God, His Father and our Lord, $5. 34-37. 
under whose heavy curse we lay, and whose just vengeance mae 
would not be appeased towards us for our grievous presump-, Laces 

y our Re- 
tion without a condign satisfaction, to Him, I say, there was Pe, 
a price paid by our Radesnet, and that the greatest that ever 
was paid for any purchase since the world began. Not silver 1 8. Pet. i. 
and gold, saith St. Peter, which being corruptible things are’ 
not valuable against our immortal and incorruptible souls, but 
even Himself, in whom are absconditi thesauri, amassed and 
hidden all the treasures of the wisdom of God, and even the Col. ii. 3. 
whole riches of His grace; treasure enough to redeem a whole 
world of sinners. Take it collectively or distributively, sin- 
gula generum or genera singulorum, this way or that way, Ps. exxx. 7. 
or which way you will, in Christ there is copiosa Redemptio, 
Redemption plenty and enough for all if they will but accept it. 
Take all mankind singly one by one, He gave Himself for me, Gal. ii. 20. 
saith St. Panl in one place. Take them altogether in the 
lump, He gave Himself a ransom for all, in another. 1 Tim. ii. 6. 

35. Now for a man to give himself, what is it else but to  §-35- 
give his soul, for that is himself, as we heard before, and his 
life, for vita in anima, the life is in the soul; and these He 
gave. He gave up His soul: When Thou shalt make His soul ls ergs 
an offering for sin. And He laid down His life: The Son of 28. 


SANDERSON, VOL. I. O 
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Man came to give His life a ransom for many. More than 
8. John xv. this in love He could not give; for what greater love, than to 
- lay down one’s life? And less than this in justice He might 
Rom.vi.23.not give ; for death by the Law being the wages of sin, there 
could be no redemption from death so as to satisfy the Law, 
without the death of the Redeemer. 

§. 36. 36. Yea, and it must be a bloody death too; for anima in 

Heb. ix.22. sanguine, the life is in the blood; and without shedding of 
blood there can be no remission, no redemption. All those 
bloody sacrifices of bulls and goats and lambs in the Old Tes- 
tament, all those frequent sprinklings of blood, upon the door- 
posts, upon the book, upon the people, upon the tabernacle, 
and upon all the vessels of ministry, and all those legal puri- 

Heb. ix.22. fications in which blood was used, (as almost all things are by 
the Law purged with blood,) they were all but so many types 

xii 24. and shadows prefiguring this blood of sprinkling, which speak- 
eth so many good things for us, pacifieth the fierce anger of 
God towards us, purgeth us from all sins, and redeemeth us 

Col.i.20. from hell and damnation. I mean the meritorious blood of 

18. Pet. i. the Cross, the most precious blood of Christ, as of a lamb 

Ee without blemish. 

§. 37. 37. But can there be worth enough, may some say, in the 
blood of a lamb, of one single lamb, to be a valuable com- 
pensation for the sins of the whole world? First, this was 
agnus singularis, a lamb of special note, not such another 

Is. li, 6. in the whole flock. All we like sheep have gone astray ; but 
so did this Lamb never. All of us like the increase of Laban’s 
flock, speckled or ring-streaked, but this Lamb dyepos: if 
Momus himself were set to search, he could not yet find the 

18.Pet. i. least spot or blemish. A cunninger searcher than he hath 

4 pried narrowly into every corner of His life, who, if there had 
been any thing amiss, would have been sure to have spied it 

S. John xiv.and proclaimed it, but could find nothing. The prince of this 

oes world cometh, and hath nothing in me. That is something, 
His innocency. But if that be not enough, for the Angels are 

S. John i, also imnocent, behold then more. He is, secondly, Agnus Det, 

es the Lamb of God: that is, the Lamb which God hath ap- 
pointed and set apart for this service by special designation, 

Acts iv. 12.80 as either this party must do it, or none. There is no other 
Name given under Heaven, no, nor in Heaven. neither, nor 
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above, by which we can be redeemed. Him, and him alone, S. John vi. 
hath God the Father sealed, and by virtue of that seal au- ang 
thorized and enabled to undertake this great work. Or if you 

have not yet enough, for it may be said, What if it had been 

the pleasure of God to have sealed one of the Angels? behold 

then, thirdly, that which is beyond all exception, and leaveth 

no place for cavil or scruple: He is Agnus Deus. This Lamb 

is God, the Son of God, ‘ very God of very God; and so the 

blood of this Lamb is the very blood of God. And it is this Acts xx.28. 
dignity of His Nature especially, and not His innocency only, 

no, nor yet His deputation too, without this, that setteth such 

a huge value upon His blood, that it is an infinite price, of 
infinite merit, able to satisfy an infinite justice and to appease 

an infinite wrath. 

38. You will now confess, I doubt not, that this Redemption _ §. 38. 
was not gratis, came not for nothing, in respect of Him: it thence: To 
cost Him full dear, even His dearest life’s blood. But then in exclude 
respect of us, it was a most free and gracious Redemption. It re 
was no charge at all to us. We disbursed not a mite, not a 
doit towards it; which is the very true reason why it is said 
in the Text, Ye shall be redeemed without money. This work 
then is merely an act of grace, not a fruit of merit: grace, 
abundant grace on His part, no merit, not the least merit at 
all on ours. And well it is for us that we have to do with so 
gracious a God. Go to an officer, and who can promise to 
himself any ordinary favour from him without a fee? Go into 
the shops, and what can ye take up without either money, 
credit, or security for it? Si nihil attuleris, bring nothing, 
and have nothing. Only when we have to do with God, 
poverty is no impediment, but rather an advantage to us: 
mToxol evayyedifovra. This Gospel belongeth to none but S. Matt. xi. 
the poor only. The tidings of a Redeemer, most blessed and > 
welcome news to those that are sensible of their own poverty, 
and take it as of grace. But whoso thinketh his own penny 
good silver, and will be putting in and bidding for it, will 
stand upon his terms as David did with Araunah, and will pay ia xxiv. 
for it, or he will not have it, let that man beware lest his °* 
money and he perish together, and lest he get neither part Acts viii. 
nor fellowship in this business. ae 

39. Yet this I must tell you withal, there is something to  §. 39. 

02 
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but not En- be done on our part for the applying of this gracious Redemp- 
deavowrs: tion wrought by Christ to our own souls, for their present 
comfort and future Salvation, We must repent from dead 
Tit. ii.12. works, believe the Gospel, and endeavour to live godly, right- 
eously, and soberly in this present world. The grace of God 
is proclaimed, and, as it were, exposed to sale, in the preach- 
ing of the Gospel: there is an offer made us of it there, and 
Is. lv.1. We are earnestly invited to buy it, Ho! every one that thirst- 
eth, come to the waters and buy. But he that cometh to buy, 
must bring his manupretiwm with him, or he were as good 
keep away. He that cometh to this market without a price 
in his hand (and the price is faith, repentance, and godliness) 
it is a sign he hath no heart; and he is no better than a fool, 
Proy. xvii. saith Solomon. But still we must remember, that this is but 
4g conditio, non causa: a condition which He requireth to be 
performed on our part, not any just cause of the performance 
on His part. And He requireth it rather as a testimony of 
our willingness to embrace so fair an offer, than as a valuable 
consideration in any proportion at all to the worth of the thing 
offered. What we bring, if it be tendered kindly and as it 
ought, in sincerity and humility, He kindly accepteth of it. 
But if we bring it either in pride, or would have it taken for 
better than we know it is, which is our hypocrisy, we quite 
8. Luke i. mar our own market, and shall be sent away empty. 
ve és 40. The sum of all is this, and I have done. Let us take 
Conclusion, the whole shame of our inexcusable baseness and folly in this 
Sale to ourselves; and let us give to God the whole glory of 
His admirable power and grace in our Redemption. Non Tibi, 
Domine, non Tibi, Not unto Thee, O Lord, not unto Thee, but 
unto us be all the shame, that had thus wretchedly sold our- 
selves for nought. Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, Not unto 
us, O Lord, not unto us, but unto Thy Name be all the glory, 
that Thou hast graciously redeemed us without money. Amen, 
So be it. 


SERMON VIII. 
THEOBALDS, JULY, 1638. 


RoMANS XV. 5. 


Yow the God of patience and consolation grant you to be like- 
minded one towards another, according to Christ Jesus. 


St. PAUL had much laboured in the whole former chapter, _ ¢. r. 
and in the beginning of this, to make up that breach which, Te S°P% 
by the mutual judgings of the weak and despisings of the 
strong, had been long kept open in the then Church of Christ 

at Rome; and was likely, if not timely prevented, to grow 
wider and wider, to the great dishonour of God, disservice of 

His Church, and discomfort of every good man. He had plied 

them with variety of arguments and persuasions, spent a great 

deal of holy logic and rhetoric upon them; and now, to set all 

that home, and to drive the nail, as it were, to the head, that 

so he might at length manwm de tabula, he concludeth his 
discourse about that argument with this votive prayer or 
benediction, Now the God of patience and consolation grant 

you to be likeminded one towards another, according to Christ 
Jesus: that ye may with one mind and with one mouth glo- 

rify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

2. Wherein we may observe, first, the formality of the  §. 2. 
Prayer, in those first words, Now the God of patience and ae iin 
consolation grant you; and then the matter or substance of Text. 
it, in the rest. Wherein we have expressed, with their several 
amplifications, first, the thing desired, their Unity, in the re- 
mainder of the fifth verse; secondly, the end, for which it is 
desired, God’s glory, in the sixth verse. But that I shall not 
have time at this present to enter upon. Confining ourselves 
therefore to the fifth verse only, and therein beginning with 
the formality of the Prayer, observe first, the connexion of 
this period with the precedent discourse, in the particle 6¢, 
now, or but, 6 6 Oeds, Now the God, &c. Secondly, the 
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party, whose help is implored, and from whom the blessing 
must come, even God: @eds 68n, God grant. Thirdly, the 
special attributes whereby that party is here described, @cds 
Tis tnopyovns, the God of patience and consolation. 
was ‘es Of the connexion first. “O 8& @eds, Now God grant. In 
ality of the elect as if he had said, I have endeavoured what in me lay 
Prayer. to bring you to be of one mind and of one heart: I have 
planted unity among you by my doctrine, and watered it with 
my exhortations, using the best reasons and persuasions I could 
devise for that end. What now remaineth but that I second 
my labours with my prayers? and commend what I have 
planted and watered to His blessing, who alone is able to give 
the increase ? I have shown you what you are to do: 6 dé 
cds, Now the God of patience and consolation grant it may 
be done. 
§§.4,5- 4. The Apostle saw it needful he should pray for the people 
Observa- Gf God as well as instruct them; and therefore he sealeth up 


tions 
thence: viz. the word of exhortation with a word of benediction. He had 


2 ed spoken, written, expostulated, disputed, reproved, besought, 
eae and whatever else was to be done in the way of teaching ; but 
he knew there was yet something more to be done to make 
the work complete, lest else he should have run in vain, either 
laboured in vain. That therefore he might not give out in 
extremo actu, nor, having brought his building to some per- 
fection, then to let it stand at a stay, and so decay and drop 
down for want of laying on the roof, he turneth himself from 
them to God, is instant with Him another while as hitherto 
he had been with them, in hope that some good effect might 
follow. A course not unusual with him, velut emblemate ver- 
miculato, to embellish his Epistles upon fit occasions with 
supplications, prayers, intercessions, and givings of thanks, 
breaking off the course of his speech, and that now and then 
somewhat abruptly, witness 2 Cor. ix. 10, and some other places, 

to lace in a prayer, a blessing, a thanksgiving. 
§. 5. 5. Preachers, by his example, to pray for the people, as well 
as to instruct them. So should their labours bring more com- 
S. Matt. xi. fort to themselves, more profit to their hearers. The Kingdom 
a of Heaven must suffer violence; and our people will not ordi- 


@ Lucilius ap. Cie. de Orat. iii. [171.] 
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narily be brought unto it without some force; but let me tell 
you, it is not so much the violence of the pulpit that doth the 
deed, (it were many times better, if there appeared less vio- 
lence there,) as the violence of the closet. Nor they only, but 
all governors and superiors in every other kind, indeed gene- 
rally all Christians whatsoever, in their proportion, to make 
use of this example. Think none of you, you have sufficiently 
discharged your parts towards those that are under your 
charge, if you have instructed them in what they are to do, 
admonished them to do thereafter, reproved or corrected them 
when they have done amiss, encouraged or rewarded them 
when they have done well, so long as your faithful and fervent 
prayers for them have been wanting. In vain shall you wrestle 
with their stubbornnesses and other corruptions, though you 
put to all your strength, and wrestle with great wrestlings, Gen. xxx. 
as Rachel said upon the birth of Nepthali, so long as you do e 
but wrestle with them only; for so long you wrestle but with 
flesh and blood; and alas! what great matters can thereof be 
done? Then, or not at all, shall you wrestle to purpose, when 
you enter the lists with the Father of spirits Himself, as Jacob Heb. xii. 9. 
did, wrestling with Him by your importunate prayers, and not 
giving Him over till you have wrung a blessing from Him, 
either for yourselves, or them, or both. For when you have 
done what you can, the blessing must come from Him, or it 
will never come. @ecds 6¢n. Which is the next point. 

6. God grant. As for himself, the Apostle well knew, by all  §§. 6-9. 
those convincing reasons and winning insinuations he hades ne 
used, he could but work upon the outward sense, and by the yin ae 
sense represent fit motives to their understandings : it was God peace, 
only that could bow and frame the heart to peace and unity. 

You may wish peace, and do your good wills to persuade unto 
peace, and you ought to do it; but unless God set in * with 
you, it will not take effect. Non persuadebis, etiamst persua- 
seris.t God shall persuade Japhet to dwell in the tents of Gen. ix. 27. 
Shem. Noah’s persuasions will not do it, nor Shem’s, though 
they should speak with the tongues of men and angels; but 
let God persuade Japhet, and Japhet will be persuaded. He 


* “set in.’ See Sermon vii. §. Aristoph. Plut.600. The Latin ver- 
26. sion is quoted by Burton, Anatomy 
t ov yap meicets, ov iy melons. of Melancholy, p. 662. 1660. 
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is not only a lover of concord, for such, by His grace are we 
Rom. xv. also, but the author of peace likewise. A thing so proper 
33. and peculiar to Him alone, that He sundry times taketh His 
23. style and denomination from it: The God of Peace. The 
oes i. very God of Peace, &c. 

$27. 7. For alas! without Him, what can be expected from us? 
whose dispositions, by reason of that pride that aboundeth in 
us, are naturally turbulent and self-willed. The heart of man 
is a sour piece of clay, wondrous stubborn and churlish, and 
not to be kindly wrought upon but by an Almighty power. 
What man is able to take down his own pride sufficiently ? 
Many a good man hath more ado with this one viper, than 
with all his other corruptions besides. But how much less 
then is any man able to beat down and subdue the pride of 
another man’s spirit! Only God with the strength of His arm 
is able to throw down every exalting thought, and to lay the 
highest mountains level with the lower flats. He can infuse a 
spirit into us, to eat out by degrees that cankered proud flesh 
that breedeth us all these vexations.* He can make us so vile 
in our own eyes that, whereas we are naturally prone to esteem 

Phil. ii. 3. better of ourselves than of all other men,» we shall through 
lowliness of mind esteem every other man better than our- 
selves. 

§. 8. 8. But, in the mean time, never marvel to see so many scan- 
dals and divisions every where in the world, distractions and 
wranglings in the Church, factions and convulsions in common- 
wealths, sidings + and censurings in your towns, jarrings and 
partakings even in your private families, so long as there is 
pride and self-love in every man’s own bosom, or indeed any 

S. James iv. other lust unsubdued. For all these wars and fightings with- 
es out, what other are they than the scum of the pot that boils 
within? the ebullitions of those lusts that war in our mem- 
1Cor. xi.19. bers ? and the dictates of corrupt nature? St. Paul saith, There 
must be heresies: even as we use to say, ‘that that will be 
must be.’ His meaning is, there will be heresies: there is no 
help for it, the wit of man cannot hinder it. Nay, it were well, 


* “all these vexations.’ In the t ‘sidings,’.. .‘partakings.’ Com- 
first Ed. ‘all those.’ pare below, Sermon xiv. §. 32, and 
> Non sicut alii. S. Luke xvii. ad Pop. Sermon vy. §. 28. 
rie 
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if the wit of man did not sometimes further it. Ingeniost malo 
publico* is none of the best commendations ; yet, such as it is, 
there are too many that deserve it but too well, that employ 
their wit, learning, eloquence, power, and parts, by the right 
use whereof they might do God and His Church excellent ser- 
vice, to raise strifes, foment quarrels, and blow the coal of con- 
tention to make it blaze afresh when it lay in the ashes well 
nigh out. Our comfort is, the time will come, (but look not 
for it whilst this world lasteth,) when the Son of man will S. Matt. 
cause to be gathered out of His kingdom rdvra tau oxdvdada, +" 
all things that minister occasion of stumbling or contention. 
But in the mean time, Sinite crescere must have place. We 
must be content to want that peace which we desire, but cannot Verse 30. 
have without God, till He be pleased to grant it; and possess $8. Luke xxi. 
ourselves in patience, if still something or other be amiss, *” 
whereof we can see as yet no great likelihood that it will be 
better. 

g. By which patience yet I mean nothing less than either in §.9. 
private men a stoical dvac@yola, a dull phlegmatic stupidity 
that is not sensible of the want of so great a blessing ; or much 
less in public persons or governors a retchless, ¢ slothful con- 
nivance, whereby to suffer men to run wild into all kind of 
irregularity without restraint; but such a well-tempered 
Christian patience, as neither murmureth at the want, nor de- 
spaireth of a supply; but out of the sense of want, is diligent 
to seek supply. Praying with the Church, Da Domine, Give Rom. xii. 
peace in our time, O Lord; and endeavouring, ef dvvardv, rd Me 
é¢ fav, so far as is possible, and to the uttermost of our 
power, to have peace with, and to make peace among, all men. 
For Almighty God useth not to cast away His choicest bless- 
ings upon those men that think them not well worthy their 
best both prayers and pains. He alone can frame men’s hearts 
to unity and peace; but we are vain and unreasonable if we 
expect He should do it for our sakes, so long as we continue, 
either silent, without seeking to Him for it by our prayers, or 
sluggish, without employing our best endeavours about it to our 
powers. 


* Ingeniosi malo publico, San- 48. ‘homo ingeniosissime nequam 
derson may have had inhismemory et facundus malo publico.’ 
part of the character of C. Curio, as Tt ‘retchless.’? See above, Sermon 
sketched by Velleius Paterculus, ii. i. §. 29. 
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§. 10. 10. But why is this God, to whom we are thus to make our 
Peeing addresses that He would be pleased to grant us this like- 
veer, mindedness, and to give unto us and to all His people the 
quiries. blessing of peace, here styled the God of patience and conso- 
lation ? The inquiries are many. Why first, the God of pa- 
tience ? And secondly, why the God of consolation ? taking 
the two attributes apart, either by itself. Then taking them 
both together: First, for the choice; why these two rather 
than any other? Secondly, for the conjunction; why these two 
together? Thirdly for the order; why patience first, and be- 
fore consolation. Five in all: somewhat of each. 
811 11. The former title is the God of patience, which may be 
fire Why understood either formaliter or causaliter, either subjectively 
Patience? or effectively, as they use to distinguish. Or, if these School 
terms be too obscure, then in plain terms thus, either of God’s 
patience or ours. That is to say, either of that patience which 
God useth toward us, or of that patience which God by His 
grace and Holy Spirit worketh in us. Of God’s patience and 
longsuffering to us-ward, besides pregnant testimony of Scrip- 
ture, we have daily and plentiful experience. How slowly He 
proceedeth to vengeance, being so unworthily provoked ; how 
He beareth with our infirmities,—infirmities? ey* and negli- 
gences too, yea, and yet higher, our very presumptions and 

Is. Ixv. 2. rebellions ;—how He spreadeth out His hand all the day long, 
waiting day after day, year after year, ‘for our conversion and 
amendment, that He may have mercy upon us. And even thus 
understood, subjective, the Text would bear a fair construction, 
and not altogether impertinent to the Apostle’s scope. It might 
at least intimate to us this, that finding so much patience from 
Him, it would well become us also to show some patience to 
our brethren. But yet I conceive it more proper here, to 
understand it effective, of that patience which is indeed from 
God as the cause, but yet in us as the subject. Even as a 
little after, verse 13, He is called the God of hope, because it 
is He that maketh us to abound in hope, as the reason is there 
expressed. And as here in the Text He is styled the God of 
consolation ; for no other reason, but that it is He that putteth 
comfort and cheerfulness into our hearts. 


* ©Hy.’? See above, Sermon iv. §. 40. 
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12. It giveth us clearly to see what we are of ourselves and ¢. 12. 
without God, nothing but heat and impatience, ready to vex 
ourselves, and to fly in the faces of our brethren, for every 
trifle. You have need of patience, saith the Apostle. We have Heb. x. 36. 
indeed: God help us. 1°. We live here in a vale of misery, 
where we meet with a thousand petty crosses and vexations, 
quotidianarum molestiarum minutiae, in the common road of 
our lives; poor things in themselves, and if rationally consi- 
dered very trifles and vanity, yet able to bring vexation upon 
our impatient spirits. We had need of patience to digest them. 
2°. We are beset, surrounded with a world of temptations, 
assaulting us within and without, and on every side, and on 
every turn. We had need of patience to withstand them. 
3°. We are exposed to manifold injuries, obloquies, and suffer- 
ings, many times without cause: it may be sometimes for a 
good cause. We had need of patience to bear them. 4°. We 
have many rich and precious promises made us in the Word, 
of grace, of glory, of outward things ; of some of which we find 
as yet but slender performance, and of other some, (but that 
we are sure the anchor of our hope is so well fixed, that it 
cannot fail,) no visible probability of thew future performance. 

We had need of patience to expect them. 5°. We have many 
good duties required to be done of us in our Christian callings 
and in our particular vocations, for the honour of God and the 
service of our brethren. We had need of patience to go through 
with them. 6°. We have to converse with men of different 
spirits and tempers, some hot, fiery, and furious, others flat, 
sullen, and sluggish; some unruly, some ignorant, some 
proud and scornful, some peevish and obstinate, some toyish, 
fickle and humorous; all subject to passions and infirmities 
in one kind or other. We had need of patience to frame 
our conyersations to the weaknesses of our brethren, and 
to tolerate what we cannot remedy, that by helping to 
bear each other's burdens, we may so fulfil the Law of Gal. vi. 2. 
Christ. 

13. Great need we have of patience, you see; and my Text — ¢. 13. 
letteth us see where we have to serve our need. God is the 
God of patience: in Him and from Him it is to be had, but not 
elsewhere. Whenever then we find ourselves ready to fret at 
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any cross occurrent,* to venge t every injury, to rage at every 
light provocation, to droop at the delay of any promise, to 
slug t in our own performances, to skew || at the infirmities 
of others, take we notice first of the impatience of our own 
spirits, and condemn it, then hie we to the fountain of grace, 
there beg for patience and meekness; and He that is the God 
of patience will not,deny it us. That is the former title, The 
God of patience. 


gg. 14-16. 14. The other is, The God of consolation. And the reason 
Why the is, for this can be understood no otherwise than effective, be- 
Gov of | cause sound comfort is from God alone. J, even I, am He that 
ee comforteth you, saith He Himself. Thy rod, and Thy staff, 
Me a they comfort me, saith David. And the Prophets often, The 
Is. li. 3. Lord shall comfort Sion. The Holy Ghost is therefore called 
Zech. i-17,as by His proper name, 6 HapdkAnros, the Comforter. Ey § 


S. John xiv. perhaps, as one among many others; or, allowing the Greek 
ae ARO article his emphasis, as the chiefest of all the rest, which hin- 

dereth not but there may be other comforters besides, though 
haply of less excellency. If there were no more in it but so, 
and the whole allegation should be granted, it should be 
enough in wisdom to make us overlook all them, that we might 
partake of His comforts as the best. But in truth the Serip- 
tures so speak of God, not as the chiefest, but as the only Com- 
forter, admitting no partnership in this prerogative. Blessed 
be God, &c., the Father of mercies, and the God of all | 
consolation. 

15. May we not then seek for comfort, may some say, nay, 
do we not sometimes find comfort in friends, riches, reputation, 
and such other regular pleasures and delights as the creatures 
afford? Verily under God we may always, and do sometimes 
reap comfort from the creatures; but those comforts issue still 
from Him, as from the first and only sufficient cause, who is 


2 Cor. i. 3. 


‘to slug,’ to le idle. <To slug 
and sensual delights,’ 


* occurrent,’ as we now use oc- it 
currence, is found in Hooker and in sloth, 


Bacon. See Sermon ad Mag. i. 
S220. 

+ ‘to venge,’ to avenge, in Shak- 
speare frequently. See below, Ser- 
mon x. §. 16. Nares gives instances 
of its use as a substantive for ven- 
geance. 


Spenser, F. Q. See Sermon ad 
Mag. ii. §. 19. 
|| ‘to skew,’ to squint. 
ham’s Cheshire Glossary. 
‘Ky.’ See Sermon iv. §. 40. 
4] The Editions after the first omit 
all. 
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pleased to make use of His creatures as His instruments, either 
for comfort, correction, or destruction, as seemeth good in His 
own eyes. [When they do supply us with any comfort, it is 
but as the conduit-pipes which serve the offices in a great 
house with water, which yet springeth not from them, but is 
only by them conveyed thither from the fountain or spring- 
head.] Set them once against God, or do but take them 
without God, you may as soon squeeze water out of a flint 
stone, or suck nourishment out of a dry breast, as gain a drop 
of comfort from any of the creatures. Those supposed com- 
forts, that men seek for, or think they have sometimes found 
in the creatures, are but titular and imaginary, not substantial 
and real comforts. And such, however we esteem of them 
onward,* they will appear to be at the last; for they will cer- 
tainly fail us in the evil day, when our souls shall stand most 
of all in need of comfort. The consolations of God are first, 
pure: they run clear, without mud or mixture: secondly, full, 
satiating the appetites of the soul and leaving no vacuities : 
thirdly, permanent, such as, unless by our default, no creature 
in the world can hinder or deprive us of. In every of which 
three respects, all worldly comforts, as they come but from the 
creatures, fall infinitely short, as might easily be shown, had 
we but time to compare them. 

16. It is hard to say the whiles whether is greater, our 5.16. 
misery or madness, who forsake the Lord, the clear fountain Jer. ii. 13. 
of living waters, to dig to ourselves broken pits that hold no 
water, in the mean time but puddle, and but a very little of 
that neither, and yet cannot hold that long neither. What 
fondness is in us, to lay out our money for that which is notls. lv. 2. 
bread, and our labour for that which satisfieth not ? to wear 
out our bodies with travail, and torture our souls with cares, in 
the pursuit of these muddy, narrow, and fleeting comforts ? 
when we may have nectar and ambrosia, the delicacies of the 
bread of life and of the water of life gratis and without price. 
Only if we will but open our mouths to crave it, and open our 
hands to receive it, from Him who is so well stored of it, and 
is withal so willing to impart it with all freedom and bounty, 
even the Father of mercies, and the God of consolation. 


* ©onward,’ meanwhile, as below, §. 20. Compare Sermon iy. §. 41. 
Xie Q. kDsr Xide Se 44ycces 
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Ss. ade 17. Thus far of the two titles severally : let us now put them 

the Choice together, and see what we can make out of them. The God 

ere of patience and consolation. Where every man’s first demand 

will be, why the Apostle should choose to enstyle Almighty 

God from these two, of patience and of consolation, rather 

than from some other of those attributes, which occur, perhaps, 

more frequently in Holy Writ: as, God of wisdom, of power, 

of mercy, of peace, of hope, &c. Whatever other inducements 

the Apostle might have for so doing, two are apparent; and. 

let them satisfy us. The one, the late mentioning of these two 

things in the next former verse, that we through patience and 

comfort of the Scriptures might have hope. Having once 

named them both together there, it was neither incongruous 

nor inelegant, to repeat them again both together here. The 

other, the fitness of these titles, and their suitableness unto the 

matter of the prayer. For the most part you shall find in 

those forms of prayer that are left us registered in the book of 

God, such titles and attributes given to God in the prefaces of 

those prayers, as do best sort with the principal matter con- 

tained therein: which course the Church also hath observed in 

her Liturgies. The Apostle then being to pray for unity 

might well make mention of patience and consolation; of pa- 

tience, as a special help thereunto, and of consolation, as a 

special fruit and effect thereof. As if he had said, If you could 

have patience you would soon grow to be of one mind; and if 

you were once come to that, you should find a great deal of 

comfort in it: 6 6@ Oeds den, the God therefore of patience and 
consolation grant it may be so with you. 

$2718 18. First, patience is a special help to unity. For what is 

it but the pride and heat of men’s spirits, that both setteth 

contentions afoot at the first, and afterwards keepeth them 

Prov. xiii. afoot? Only by pride cometh contention, saith Solomon. So 

a long as men are impatient of the least contradiction, cannot 

brook to have their opinions gainsaid, their advices rejected, 

their apparent excesses reproved ; will not pass by the smallest 

frailties in their brother without some clamour, or scorn, or 

censure; but rather break out upon every slight occasion 

into words or actions of fury and distemper :° it cannot be 


© Quantulacunque adeo est oc- [183. This illustration does not ap- 
casio, sufficit irae. Juven. Sat. xiii. pear in the margin of the first Ed. ]} 
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hoped, there should be that blessed unity among brethren, 
which our Apostle here wisheth for, and every good man 
heartily desireth. No, patience is the true peacemaker. It 
is the soft answer that breaketh wrath :4 cross and thwarting 
language rather strengtheneth it. As a flint is sooner broken 
with a gentle stroke upon a feather-bed, than strucken with 
all the might against a hard coggle.* Better is the end of a Beel. vii. 8. 
thing, Solomon again, than the beginning ; and the patient in 
spirit is better than the proud in spirit. The proud in spirit, 
belike,t he is the boutefeau:t he is the man that beginneth 
the fray; but the patient in spirit is the man that must end it, 
if ever it be well ended; and that sure is the better work, and 
the greater honour to him that doth it. 

1g. And as patience is a special help to unity, so is com- 
fort a special fruit and effect thereof. St. Paul therefore con- 
jureth the Philippians, by all the hope they had of comfort in 
God, to be at one among themselves. Elris mapdxAnots, etre 
If there be any consolation in Christ, tf any Phil. ii. 1, 
comfort of love,.... fulfil ye my joy, that ye be likeminded, * 
&e. Hece quam bonum, David in Psalm exxxii: Behold, how Ps. exxxiii. 
good and pleasant a thing tt is, brethren, to dwell together in as 
unity! Utile dulci: in saying both, he saith all. Good and 
pleasant: that is, both profitable, like the dew upon the moun- 
tains, that maketh the grass spring; and comfortable, as the 
smell of a precious oimtment; and what can the heart of man 


desire more? That for the choice. 


Tapapvo.ov. 


d Prov. xv. 1. [A soft answer 
breaketh anger. Douay Bible. | ’AAAa 


feu,’ an incendiary. Cf. Hudibras, 
I. 1.785. ‘ Pope Alexander, a nota- 


ov tov ¥ eméecot Kabanrec Oa pada- 
koiow. Homer. II. i. [582. ] 

* €coggle,’ a stone. ? properly a 
round stone, from the German Ku- 
gel. Skinner’s Etymologicon explains 
coglestone by calculus, lapis minutus. 
But coggle is not wholly obsolete in 
Lincolnshire for a large stone used 
in paving. 

T ‘belike,’ “kely, perhaps. In the 
Hallamshire Glossary, by-like ; but 
the passages quoted, from Weever’s 
Funeral Monuments, 506. and Bur- 
ton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, II. 
ii. 4., exhibit it as written here. 

¢‘boute-feau,’ more usually ‘boute- 


ble Boutefeu of those times in the 
Church of God.’ Hacket, Life of 
Williams, li. 156. ‘And by the 
wicked diligence of these Boutefeus, 
that small spark, which at first a 
little moderation might have quench- 
ed, hath now set us all in a woful 
fire, worthy to be lamented with 
seas of blood.’ Dr. Potter’s Letter 
in the Cambridge Tracts on Pre- 
destination, 1719. p. 235. ‘ He [the 
Marquis de Bleinville| was after re- 
puted the main Boutefeu of our War 
with France.’ Sir J. Finett’s Obser- 
vations touching foreign Ambassa- 
dors, p. 163. 
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§. 20. 20. For the conjunction then, it may be demanded, secondly, 
ee. why the Apostle should join these two together, Patience and 


junction, Consolation; there seeming to be no great affinity between 
them. They are things that differ toto genere ; for patience is 
a grace or virtue, and consolation a blessing or reward. Is it 
not, think you, to instruct us, that true patience shall never 
go without consolation? He that will have patience onward,* 
shall be sure to have comfort at the last. God will crown the 
Ps, ix.18. grace of patience with the blessing of consolation, The patient 
abiding of the meek shall not perish for ever. St. James 
would have us set before our eyes the Prophets and Saints for 
a general example of suffering affliction and of patience; and 
he commendeth to us one particular example there as by way 
8. James v. of instance, namely that of Job. You have heard, saith he, 
ee of the patience of Job, and have seen the end of the Lord: 
that the Lord is pitiful and of tender mercy. Job held out 
in his patience under great trials unto the last; and God out 
of pity and in His tender mercy towards him heaped comforts 
upon him at the last in great abundance. [It would be well 
worthy our most serious meditation to consider, both what, by 
God’s grace, he did, and how, by God’s mercy, he sped. His 
example in the one would be a good pattern for us of patience, 
and his reward in the other a good encouragement for con- 
solation. This we may bide upon as a most certain truth, that, 
if we do our part, God will not fail on His. Be we first sure 
that we have patience: we must look to that, for that is our 
part, though not solely, for we cannot have it without Him, as 
was already said; but, I say, be we first sure of that, and then 
we may be confident we shall have comfort sooner or later, in 
some kind or other. Trust God with that, for that is solely 
His part, and He will take order for it without our further 
care. | 
§. 21. 21. Lastly, for the Order. It may be demanded, why the 
OO Apostle joining both together, the God of patience and con- 
solation, giveth patience the precedency : of patience first, and 
then of consolation. Is not that also to teach us that, as it 
is a vain and causeless fear, if a man have patience, to doubt 
whether he shall have comfort, yea or no, so, on the contrary, 


* onward.’ See above, Sermon iv. §. 41. 
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it is a vain and groundless hope, if a man want patience, to 
presume that yet he shall have comfort howsoever? Certainly, 
no patience, no consolation. It is the devil’s method, to set 
the fairer side forward, and to serve in the best wine first, and 
then after, that which is worse. He will not much put us 
upon the trial of our patience at the first, but rather till* us 
on along with semblances and promises of I know not what 
comforts and contentments; but when once he hath us fast, 
then he turneth in woe and misery upon us to overwhelm us, 
as a deluge. But God in His dispensations commonly useth 
a quite contrary method, and dealeth roughliest with us at the 
first. We hear of little other from Him than self-denial, hatred 
from the world, taking up the Cross, and suffering persecution, 
exercise enough for all the patience we can get. But then, if 
we hold out stoutly to the end, at last cometh joy and comfort 
flowing in upon us both seasonably and plentifully, like a river. 
You have need of patience, saith the Apostle, that after you Heb. x. 36. 
have done the will of God, you may receive the promise. 
Patience first, in doing, ey t and suffering too, according to the 
will of God; and then, after that, but not before, the enjoying 
of the promise. Would you know then, whether the conso- 
lations of God belong unto you, yea or no? In short, if you 
can have patience, never doubt of it: if you will not have 
patience, never hope for it. 

22. Thus much concerning the formality of the prayer in_ §. 22. 
those former words of the verse, Now the God of patience ke re 
and of consolation grant you. Proceed we now to the matter Prayer, 

A ; A " three Par- 
thereof in the remainder of the verse, to be likeminded one tiewars. 
towards another according to Christ Jesus. Where the par- 
ticulars are three. First, the thing itself, or grace prayed 
for, which is Unity, or likemindedness, to be likeminded. 
Secondly and thirdly, two conditions or qualifications thereof : 
the one in respect of the persons, one towards another, the 
other in respect of the manner, according to Christ Jesus. 

Of which in their order. 
23. The thing first, to be likeminded, 7d abrd dpoveiy in §- 23. 


* <till’ or ‘teal,’ to entice, to Thow’lt till my bride away. 


wheedle, to inveigle by flattery; ge- Percy’s Reliques, i. 59. 
nerally to teal on, or teal up. Jamieson, Scottish Dictionary. 
For an thou playest, as thou beginnest, t ‘ey.’ See Sermon iv. §. 40. 
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I.The the Greek. A phrase of speech, although, to my remem- 
yeas P™, brance, not found elsewhere in Holy Scripture, yet often used 
AU by St. Paul in his Epistles; to the Romans, to the Corinthians, 
edness, : omnes . 

Rom. xii, 22d especially to the Philippians more than once or twice. I 
16. 2Cor. spare the quotations for brevity sake. St. Peter’s compound 


See 2; word cometh nearest it, dudppoves, Finally, be ye all of one 

ii. 165iv.2. mind. Now these words, both the noun dp» or ppéves the 

go Pet ti mind, and the verb $povetv to mind this or that, or to be thus 
or so minded, although often used with special reference, some- 
times to the understanding or judgment, sometimes to the in- 
ward disposition of the heart, will and affections, and sometimes 
to the manifesting of that inward disposition, by the outward 
carriage and behaviour, yet are they also not seldom taken 
at large for the whole soul and all the powers thereof, together 
with all the motions and operations of any or each of them, 
whether in the apprehensive, appetitive, or executive part. 
And I see nothing to the contrary, but that it may very well 
be taken in that largest extent in this place. And then the 
thing so earnestly begged at the hand of God, is, that He 
would so frame the hearts of these Romans one towards an- 
other, as that there might be an universal accord amongst 
them so far as was possible, both in their opinions, affections, 
and conversations. Now the God of patience and consolation 
grant you to be likeminded. 

§§. 24-26. 24. Likeminded, first in opinion and judgment. It is a 

Spened:s thing much to be desired, and by all good means to be endea- 
voured, that, according to our Church’s prayer, God would 
‘give to all Nations unity, peace, and concord ;’ but especially 
that ‘all they that do confess His Holy Name, may’ also ‘agree 
in the truth of His Holy Word,’ at leastwise in the main and most 

1 Cor. i, ro. Substantial truths. I beseech you, brethren, saith St. Paul, by the 
Name of our Lord Jesus Christ, that ye all speak the same 
thing, and that there be no divisions among you; but that ye 
be perfectly joined together in the same mind, and in the same 
judgment. That is the first, likemindedness in judgment. 

§. 28. 25. Likeminded, secondly, in heart and affection. Men’s 
understandings are not all of one size and temper; and even 
they that have the largest and the clearest understandings 

t Cor. xiii. yet know but in part, and are therefore subject to errors and 
2 misapprehensions. And therefore it cannot be hoped there 
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should be such a consonancy and uniformity of judgment 
amongst all men, no, not amongst wise and godly men, but that 
in many things, yea, and those sometimes of great importance, 
they may and will dissent one from another unto the world’s 
end. But then good heed would be taken lest by the cunning 
of Satan, who is very forward and expert to work upon such 
advantages, difference in judgment should in process of time 
first estrange by little and little,¢ and at length quite alienate 
our affections one from another. It is one thing to dissent 
from, another to be at discord with, our brethren. Jta dis- 
senst ab illo, saith Tully concerning himself and Cato,* ut 
in disjunctione sententiae, conjunctt tamen amicitia manere- 
mus. It is probable the whole multitude of them that believed 

- were, but we are not sure they were, and it is possible they 
might not be, all of one opinion in every point, even in those 
first and primitive times; but St. Luke telleth us for certain, 
that they were all of one heart. Acts iv. 32. 

26. Likeminded, thirdly, in a fair and peaceable outward  §. 26. 

conversation. For albeit through human frailty, and amid so 
many scandals as are and must be in the world, dvékdexrov pur) 8. Luke 
€Adeiv, there be not evermore that hearty entire affection that Ves 
ought to be between Christian men, especially when they stand 
divided one from another in opinion, yet should they all bear 
this mind, and so be at least thus far likeminded, as to resolve 
to forbear all scornful and insolent speeches and behaviour, of 
and towards one another, without jeering, without censuring, 
without provoking, without causeless vexing one another, or 
disturbing the public peace of the Church. For the servant Tim. ii. 
of God must not strive, but be gentle unto all men, and pa-** 75 
tient. So gentle and patient, that he must study to win them 
that oppose themselves, not by reviling, but instructing them ; 
and that not in a loud and lofty strain, unless when there is 
left no other remedy ; but first, and if that will serve the turn, 
only, in love and with meekness. Our conversation, where it 
cannot be all outt so free and familiar, should yet be fair and 
amiable. God’s holy truth we must stand for, I grant, if it be 
opposed, to the utmost of our strength ; neither may we betray 


© rov cup uyov TH Erepoddéw dv- * himself and Caesar. Orat. de 
garvres. Greg. Naz. Orat. 25.[tom.i. Provinciis Consularibus, 40. 
432 B.] t ‘all out.” See Sermon vy. §. 29. 
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any part thereof by our silence or softness, for any man’s plea- 
sure or displeasure, where we may help it, and where the 
defence of it appeareth to be prudentially necessary. Yet even 
in that case ought we so to maintain the truth of God, as not 
to despise the persons of men. We are to follow the truth in 
love,t which is then best done, when, holding us close to the 
truth, we are ready yet in love to our brethren to do them all 
the rights, and to perform unto all those respects, which, with- 
out confirming them in their errors, may any way fall due 
unto them. 
§. 27. 27. It is a perfect and a blessed Unity, when all the three 
and press- : : : : 2 
ed, upon meet together, unity of true doctrine, unity of loving affection, 
ee mad unity of peaceable conversation; and this perfection ought 
"to be both in our aims, and in our endeavours. But if, through 
our own weakness, or the waywardness of others, we cannot 
attain to the full perfection of the whole, having faithfully en- 
deavoured it, pulchrum est in secundis tertiisve,s it will be 
some commendation and comfort to us, to have attained so 
Phil. iii, 16. much as we could. Els 6 éfédoayev, Nevertheless, whereunto 
we have attained, let us mind the same thing. 
__ §. 28. 28. To quicken us hereunto, the duty being so needful, and 
Sea we withal so dull, these few things following would be taken 
ease ofinto consideration. Consider first, that by our Christian call- 
Eph. iii, ¢, ng we are all made up into one mystical body, cbocapa; and 
that by such a real, though mysterious, concorporation, as that 
we become thereby 6 xa@ efs, as all of us members of Christ, 
Rom. xii. 5. so every one of us one another's members. Now the sympathy 
and supply that is between the members of the natural body 
for their mutual comfort and the good of the whole, the Apostle 
elegantly setteth forth, and appheth it very fully to the mys- 
tical body of the Church, in 1 Cor. xii, at large. It were a 
thing prodigiously unnatural, and to every man’s apprehension 
the effect of a phrensy at the least, to see one member of the 
body fall a beating or tearing another. No, if any one mem- 
ber, be it never so mean and despicable, be in anguish, the 
rest are sensible of it. No terms of betterness are then stood 
f Eph. iv. 15. [aAnOevovres. let us _ & Cicero [ad M. Brutum] Orator. 
follow, or, following the truth, inthe [4. Prima enim sequentem, hones- 
English Versions previous to 1611, tum est in secundis tertiisque con- 


except the Rhemist, which has doing _ sistere. | 
the truth in charity. | 
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upon, I am better than thou, or I than thou: no terms of de- 
fiance heard, J have no need of thee, nor I of thee; but they 
are all ready to contribute their several supplies according to 
their several abilities and measures, to give ease and relief 
to the grieved part, tva pi) 7] oxiopa, as the reason is given at 
verse 25. there; that so there might be no rent, no schism, no 
division or disunion of parts in the body. 
29. Consider, secondly, that by our condition we are all  §. 29. 
fellow-brethren and fellow-servants in the same family, of the mee 


condly, of 
houshold of faith all; and these are obliging relations. We the same 
. Family. 

ought therefore so to behave ourselves in, the house of God, aay yi. yo. 


which is the Church of the living God, as becometh fellow- 1 Tim. iii. 
brethren that are descended from the same Father, and fellow- 4. iy. 26. 
servants that live under the same Master. We all wear one 

livery, having all put on Christ by solemn profession at our 

Holy Baptism. We are fed at one table, eating the same spt- 1 Cor. x. 3, 
ritual meat and drinking the same spiritual drink in the Holy * 
Communion. Every thing that belongeth to this house breatheth 

union. One body, one spirit, one calling, one hope, one Lord, Eph. iv.3— 
one Faith, one Baptism, one God and Father of all, as the® 
Apostle urgeth it, concluding thence that therefore we ought 

to be at one among ourselves, endeavouring to keep the wnity 

of the Spirit in the bond of peace. Any of us.would think it 

a very disorderly house and ill-governed, if coming in by 

chance we should find the children and servants all together 

by the ears, though but once. How much more then, if we 

should observe them to be ever and anon snarling and quar- 

relling one with another, and beating and kicking one another, 

Joseph thought he need say no more to his brethren to pre- 

vent their falling out by the way in their return homeward, Gen. xlv. 
than to remind them of this, that they were all one man’s = 
children.* And Abraham, to procure an everlasting amnesty Gen. xiii. 8. 
and utter cessation thenceforth of all debate between himself 

and his nephew Lot and their servants, made use of this one 
argument as the most prevalent of all other for that end, that 

they were brethren. cece quam bonwn, I cannot but repeat 

it once more, Behold, how good and joyful a thing it ts, bre- Ps, exxxiii. 
thren, to dwell together in unity. I. 


* Is not this a slip of memory? Thy servants are twelve children, the 
In Gen. xlii. 13. the Brothers say: sons of one man in the land of Canaan, 
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§. 30. 30. Consider, thirdly, how peace and unity forwardeth the 
The ‘for. Work of God for the building up of His Church, which faction 
Raise up and division on the other side obstructeth, so as nothing more. 
of God's When all the workmen intend the main business, each in his 
Church. place and office performing his appointed task with cheerful- 

ness and good agreement, the work goeth on, and the building 
gets up apace. But where one man draweth one way and 
another another way, one will have things done after this 
fashion, another after that, when one maketh, and another 
marreth, now one setteth up, by and by cometh another and 
plucketh all down again, how is it possible, whilst things go 
thus, that ever the building should be brought to any per- 
fection or handsomeness? The Apostle well understood what 
he said when in the foregoing chapter he joined peace and 
Rom. xiv. edification together, ra ris elpyvyns, Ta THs olkodouhns, Let us 
4 follow after the things that make for peace, and things where- 
with we may edify one another. Where the hearts and tongues 
of the builders are divided, the building will either come to 
S.James nothing, or prove but a Babel of confusion. For where envy- 
Ht A0. ing and strife is, there is confusion, and every evil work. 
Strife, you see, maketh ill work: it buildeth up nothing, un- 
less it be the walls of Babel. It is peace and concord that 
buildeth up the walls of Jerusalem, which, as it hath its name 
from peace, so hath it its beauty also and perfection from 
Ps, cxxii.3. peace. And then, but not before, shall Jerusalem be built as 
a city that is at unity in itself, when they that build Jeru- 

salem are at unity first among themselves. 
&S 31-33- 31. Consider, fourthly, what heartening is given, and what 
dvantage to the enemy abroad, whilst there are fractions and 


ly, the want % 


of it re distractions at home. Per discordias civiles externi tollunt 
scandal to 4 , ; : 
the enemies @2tmos,) said the Historian once of old Rome. And it was the 


thereof. complaint of our countryman Gildas, uttered long since with 
much grief concerning the state of this Island, then embroiled 
in civil wars; Fortis ad civilia bella, infrma ad retundenda 
hostium tela,i that by how much more her valour and strength 


h Livy. [iii. 65. urbano quoque ad retundenda hostium tela, et fortis 
otio foris omnia tranquilla esse ad- esset ad civilia bella, et peccatorum 
firmantes, per discordias civiles ex- onera sustinenda. Infirma, inquam, 
ternos tollere animos. | ad exsequenda pacis ac veritatis in- 

i Gildas de Excid. Brit. [§. 19. signia, et fortis ad scelera et men- 
Moris namque continui erat genti, dacia. | 
sicut et nunc est, ut infirma esset 
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was spent upon herself in the managing of intestine and do- 
mestic broils, the more she laid herself open to the incursions 
and outrages of foreign enemies. The common enemies to 
the truth of Religion are chiefly Atheism and Superstition : 
Atheism opposing it in the forefront, and Superstition on both 
hands. If either of which at any time get ground of us, (as 
whilst we wrangle, God knoweth what they may do,) we may 
thank our own contentions for it most. We may cherish cause- 
less jealousies, and frame chimaeras of other matters and causes 
out of our fancies or fears. But the very truth is, there is no 
such scandal to enemies of all sorts, as are our home-differences, 
and chiefly those, which maketh it the sadder business, that 
are about indifferent things. Alas, whereto serveth all this 
ado about gestures and vestures, and other outward rites and 
formalities? that for such things as these are, things in their 
own nature indifferent, and never intended to be otherwise 
imposed than as matters of circumstance and order, men should 
clamour against the times, desert their ministerial functions 
and charges, fly out of their own country as out of Babylon,* 
stand at open defiance against lawful authority,t and sharpen 
their wits and tongues and pens with so much petulancy, that 
I say not virulency, as some have done,t to maintain their 
stiffness and obstinacy therein? I say, whereto serveth all 
this, but to give scandal to the enemies of our Church and 
Religion %|| 

32. Scandal, first, to the atheist, who till all men be of one 


* «fly out of their own country as 
out of Babylon.’ April 30, 1637, a 
Proclamation forbade any to emi- 
grate to America, without a Licence 
from the Commissioners of Planta- 
tions, or a Certificate from two Jus- 
tices of the Peace that they had 
taken the Oaths of Allegiance and 
Supremacy, and a Testimony from 
the Minister of their Parish of their 
Conformity to the Order and Disci- 
pline of the Church of England. 

In May, an Order of Council de- 
tained eight ships that were on the 
point of leaving the Thames for New 
England. And a Warrant was is- 
sued to the Lord High Admiral to 
take order that no Clergyman should 
pass to the Summer Islands, unless 


he had the sanction of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, and the Bi- 
shop of London. ‘This Warrant was 
renewed in the August of the fol- 
lowing year, 1638. See Rushworth, 
il. 409, 721. 

t Possibly a reference to the Trou- 
bles in Scotland, which ensued on 
the attempt to restore the Use of 
the Liturgy there in July 1637, just 
a year before the date of this Ser- 
mon. 

{ Prynne, Bastwick, and Burton, 
may have been intended here. ‘Their 
trial ‘for writing and publishing se- 
ditious, schismatical, and libellous 
books against the Hierarchy,’ had 
taken place in the year 1637. 

|| Compare Sermon ix. §. 20. 


§. 32. 
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religion, and agreed in every point thereof too, which I doubt 
will never be whilst the world lasteth, thinketh it the best 
wisdom to be of none, and maketh it his best pastime to jeer 
at all. Great scandal also, secondly, to the Romanist, who is 
not a little confirmed in his opinion of the Catholicness of the 
Roman faith, when he heareth so many of the things which 
have been and still are retained in the Church of England in 
common with the Church of Rome, as they were transmitted 
both to them and us in a continued line of succession from our 
godly and orthodox forefathers, who lived in the ages next 
after Christ and his Apostles, to be now inyeighed against and 
decried as popish and superstitious. And when he seeth men 
pretending to piety, purity, and reformation more than others, 
not contenting themselves with those just exceptions that had 
been formerly taken by the Church of England and her regular 
children, against some erroneous doctrines and forms of wor- 
ship taught and practised in the Church of Rome, and endea- 
voured to be unduly and by her sole authority imposed upon 
other Churches, to be so far transported with a spirit of con- 
tradiction, as that they care not, so as they may but run far 
enough from Rome, whither or how far they run, although 
they should run themselves, as too oft they do, quite beyond 
the bounds of truth, allegiance, common reason, and even 
common humanity too. 

§. 33. 33. But especially and thirdly, great scandal to those of the 
Separation, who must needs think very jollily of themselves 
and their own singular way, when they shall find those very 
grounds whereon they have raised their schism to be so stoutly 
pleaded for by some, who are yet content to hold a kind of 
communion with us. Truly I could wish it were sufficiently 
considered by those whom it so nearly concerneth. For my 
own part, I must confess, I could never be able to comprehend 
it, with what satisfaction to the conscience any man can hold 
those principles, without the maintenance whereof there can be 
nothing colourably pretended for inconformity in point of 
ceremony and Church government, and yet not admit of such 
conclusions naturally issuing thence, as will necessarily enforce 

S. Matthew an utter separation. Vae mundo, saith our Saviour, Wo unto 
wi 7 the world because of offences. It is one of the great trials, 
wherewith it is the good pleasure of God to exercise the faith 
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and patience of His servants whilst they live on the earth, that 
there will be divisions and offences; and they must abide it. 
But vae homini though: without repentance, Wo to the man 
by whom the occasion cometh. Much have they to answer for 
the while that cannot keep themselves quiet, when they ought 
and might, but by restless provocations trouble both them- 
selves and others, to the great prejudice and grief of their 
brethren, but advantage and rejoicing of the common enemy. 

34. Thus much for the thing itself, likemindedness. The §$- 34) 35- 

a : F The former 

conditions or qualifications follow. The former whereof con- Qualifica- 
cerneth the persons, év ddA7Aos, one toward another. It noteth See 
such an agreement as is both universal, and mutual. Universal Agreement, 
first. I doubt not, but in the then Roman Church, at the ie 
time when this Epistle was written, the strong agreed well 
enough among themselves, and were all alike-minded, and so 
the weak among themselves all alike-minded too. They all 
minded to despise these: these all minded to judge them. 
But that agreement was with those only of their own party, 
and so a partial agreement, which tended rather to the holding 
up of a faction than to the making up of an union. It was an 
universal agreement the Apostle desired and prayed for, that 
the strong would be more compassionate to the weak, and the 
weak more charitable toward the strong ; both weak and strong 
more patient and moderate, and more respective either of 
other in all brotherly mutual condescensions. 

35. It is our fault too most an end.* We are partial to §.35. 
those on that side we take to, beyond all reason ;* ready to 
justify those enterprises of theirs that look very suspiciously, 
and to excuse or at least to extenuate their most palpable 
excesses; and as ready on the other side to misconstrue the 
most justifiable actions of the adverse part, but to aggravate to 
the utmost their smallest and most pardonable aberrations. 
Thus do we sometimes both at once, either of which alone is 
an abomination to the Lord, justify the guilty, and condemn Proy, xvii. 
the innocent. Whilst partial affections corrupt our judgments, '> 
and will not suffer us to look upon the actions of our brethren 


* ‘most an end.’ See above, Naz. Orat.14. [tom. 1. 217C, The 
Sermon vii. §. 11. Benedictine Edition has ouppaive- 
k qaowmdvra ovyxopodper Eroipnws, Oat. 
imép évos Tod cvpBaveoOa. Greg. 
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with an equal and indifferent eye. But let us beware of it by 
all means ; for, so long as we give ourselves to be carried away 
with partialities and prejudices, we shall never rightly perform 
our duties either to God or man. That therefore the agree- 
ment may be as it ought to be, we must resolve to be patient, 
1 Thess. v. not towards some, but towards all men; to be gentle, not unto 
atin ites 4.some, but unto all men; to show all meekness, not to some, but 
Tit. ii. 2- ¢g9 all men. The concord should be universal. 
§§. 36-38. 36. It should likewise be mutual. Ev ddAjAovs importeth 
2. Mutual that also: either part being ready for charity sake to contem- 
perate and accommodate themselves to other,! so far as reason 
requireth. But herein also, as in the former, men’s corrupt 
partiality bewrayeth itself extremely. The strong Romans like 
enough could discern a censorious spirit in the weaker ones, 
and the weak ones perhaps as easily a disdainful spirit in 
them. But neither of both, it is to be doubted, were willing 
enough to look into the other end of the wallet,™ and to 
examine throughly their own spirits. We use to say, If every 
man would mend one, all would be well. Ey,* would? How 
cometh it to pass then that all hath not been well even long 
ago? For where is the man that is not ready to mend one? 
One, said 1? yea ten, yea a hundred: why, here it is, every 
man would be mending one, but not the right one. He would 
be mending his brother, but he will not mend himself. U¢ nemo 
in sese tentat descendere !+ O, saith the strong, we should soon 
agree, but that he is so censorious ; and yet himself flouteth as 
freely as ever he did. We should hit it very well, saith the 
weak, were not he so scornful; and yet himself judgeth as 
deeply as ever he did. Oh the falseness and hypocrisy of men’s 
hearts blinded with self-love, how it abuseth them with strong 
delusions, and so filleth the world with divisions and offences ! 
§. 37. 37. For this our blessed Saviour, who hath best discovered 
the malady, hath also prescribed the best remedy. The disease 
S. Luke vi. 1s hypocrisy. The symptoms are, one, to be cat-eyed outward, 
41 4% in readily espying somewhat, the smallest mote cannot escape, 


YANN row pev trav’ troei~ouey quod in tergo est. [Catullus, xxii.21. | 


GAnrovot, Sol pev eyo, ad & €pol. * «Ky.’ See above, Sermon iv. 
Hom. Il. IV. [62.] . 40. 
m [Suus cuique attributus est er- + Nemo! Sed praecedenti spec- 


ror, Sed non videmus] manticae tatur mantica tergo. Persius, iv. 23. 
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in a brother’s eye; another, to be bat-eyed inward, in not per- 
ceiving, be it never so great, a beam in a man’s own eye; a 
third, a forwardness to be tampering with his brother’s eye, 

and offering his service to help him out with the mote there, 
before he think a thought of doing any thing towards the 
clearing of his own eye. The remedy is to begin at home: do 

but put the things into their right order, and the business is 

done. Tw conversus, confirma fratres. Strengthen thy bre-s. Luke 
thren what thou canst: it is a good office, and would not be **™ 3 
neglected. But there is something more needful to be done 

than that, and to be done first and before that; and which, if 

it be first done, thou wilt be able to do that much the better, 

(then shalt thou see clearly,®) and that is to reform thyself. 

Be sure first thyself be converted; and then, in God’s Name, 

deal with thy weak brother as thou seest cause, and strengthen 

him. 

38. Let them that are so forward to censure the actions of  §. 38. 
others, especially of their superiors, and are ever and anon 
complaining how ill things are carried above, but never take 
notice of their own frauds, and oppressions, and sacrileges, and 
insolences, and peevishnesses, and other enormities, let them 
turn their eye homeward another while, observe how their 
own pulses beat, and go learn what that is, Thow hypocrite, S.Luke yi. 
cast out first the beam out of thine own eye. We deal not like 4” 
Christians, no, nor like reasonable men, if we expect all men 
should come to our bent in every thing, and we ourselves not 
relent from our own stiffness in the least matter for their 
sakes. Believe it, we shall never grow to Christian unanimity 
in any tolerable measure, so long as every man seeks but to 
please himself only in following his own liking, and is not 
desirous withal, according to our Apostle’s exhortation, verse 2, 
to please his neighbour also, by condescending to his desires 
where it may be for his good, in any thing that is not either 
unlawful, or unreasonable. The inclinations to agreement 
should be mutual, that so we might be Uikeminded év dad- 
Andros. 

39. And then all this must be xara Xpiordy, which is the #¥- 3% a 
other qualification in the Text, and now only remaineth to be latter Qua- 
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lification, spoken of. According to Christ Jesus. Which last clause is 
= ead capable of a double interpretation, pertinent to the scope of 
ee the Text, and useful for our direction in point of practice, 
unto Truth both; and therefore neither of both to be rejected. Some 
aie understand it as a limitation of that unity which was prayed 
for in the former words, and not unfitly. For lest it should be 
conceived that all the Apostle desired in their behalf was that 
they should be likeminded one towards another howsoever, he 
might intend by the addition of this clause to show, that it was 
not such an unity as he desired, unless it were according to 
truth and godliness in Christ Jesus. There may be an agree- 
ment in falso, when men hold together for the maintenance of 
one and the same common error. Such as is the agreement of 
heretics, of schismatics, of sectaries, among themselves. And 
there may be an agreement in malo, when men combine 
together in a confederacy for the compassing of some mis- 
chievous design, as did those forty and odd, that bound them- 
Acts xxiii. Selves with a curse to destroy Paul. Such is the agreement 
Prao: of thieves, of cheaters, of rebels, among themselves.° Such 
agreements as theseP no man ought to pray for, indeed no 
man need to pray for. The wisdom of the flesh and cunning 
of the devil will bring men on fast enough to those cursed 
S. Matt. xii. agreements, without which he and his know well enough his 
ao kingdom cannot stand. [The servants of God have rather 
bent themselves evermore by their prayers and endeavours to 
dissolve the glue, and to break the confederacies of the un- 
Ps.lv.9. godly. Destroy their tongues, O Lord, and divide them, is 
Acts xxiii. holy David’s prayer. And St. Paul, when he stood before the 
es: Sanhedrim at Jerusalem, to take off his malicious accusers the 
better, perceiving both the judges and bystanders to be of two 
different factions, some Pharisees who believed a resurrection, 
and other some Sadducees who denied it, did very wisely to 
cast a bone* among them. When by proclaiming himself a 
Pharisee and professing his belief of the Resurrection, he raised 
such a dissension between the two factions, that the whole mu/- 


©... Anoras pev eEipnvevew, ovs citiae. Claudian. in Rufin. il. [320. 
co Moras per eipy , ; 
Kkakla ouvednoe 7) KAOTNS KOLV@VOdS, * to cast a bone,’ to sow discord, 
x , ui] “i , uh Y * 4 a 
atdoews ouvvwporas. Greg. Naz. cause contention. Compare Sermon 
7 he 5 oA p 
Orat. 14. [tom. i. p. 215 B.] ii. ad Clerum, §. 34. 
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titude was divided ; insomuch as the chief captain was fain to 
use force to get Paul from amid the uproar, and to carry him 
away: by which means all their intended proceedings against 
him were stopped for that time. ] 

40. But the unity that is to be prayed for and to be laboured _ 5. 4o. 
for in the Christian Church, is a Christian unity : that is to say, 
a happy concord in walking lovingly together in the same path 
of truth and godliness. The word of Christ is the word of Col. i. g. 
truth, and the mystery of Christ, the mystery of godliness. 1 Tim. iii. 
Whatsoever therefore is oe to either of these, truth, or a 
godliness, cannot be xara Xpiordv, according to Christ, but 
rather altogether against Him. Here then we have our bounds 
set us, our ne plus ultra, beyond which if we pass, we trans- 
gress and are exorbitant.* Alas for us the while, when even our 
good desires may deceive us, if they be inordinate, and the 
love of so lovely a thing as peace is, mislead us. The more 
need have we to look narrowly to our treadings, lest the 
tempter should have laid a snare for us in a way wherein we 
suspected it not, and so surprise us ere we be aware. Usque ad 
aras.t The altar-stone, that is the meer-stone.{ All bonds of 
friendship, all offices of neighbourhood, must give way, when 
the honour of God and His truth lie at the stake. If peace 
will be had upon fair terms, or indeed upon any terms, salvis 
veritate et pietate, without impeachment of either of these, it 
ought to be embraced. But if it will not come but upon harder 
conditions, better let it go. A man may buy gold too dear. ),.) if 
Follow peace with all men, and holiness, without which no 14. 


* < exorbitant.’ Compare ad Cle- of servants usque ad aras.’ See be- 
rum, Sermon iii. §. 32. low, Sermon xvi. §. 42. 

+ ‘ Usque ad aras. he altar- t ‘meer-stone.’ See Sermon ad 
stone, that is the meerstone.’ These Mag. ii. §.19. ‘Mere, a march, a 
words occur in a Sermon preached boundary: Anglo-Saxon maera.’ 
fourteen years before this, viz. ad Jamieson.  ‘ mear-stones, rectius 
Mag. ii. §. 19. where, in a marginal mearck-stones, sunt lapides termi- 
note, the Greek Original is given. nales, qui uniuscujusque terras limi- 
Compare Erasmus, Adag. III. ii.10. tant et discernunt. Teut. Marck- 
Hugh Broughton, writing to Abp. stein.’ Minshew. ‘Meere-stone, what 
Whitgift, subscribes himself his divides Lands between the several 
Grace’s, usque ad aras, and, in a Proprietors.’ Cocker, quoted in 
letter to the Lord Treasurer, says, Moor’s Suffolk Words. ‘ Merebalk, 
‘I honour him (Whitgift), but not a slip of land, unploughed, separat- 
ultra aras.’ Strype, ii. 374. So ing properties in a common field,’ 

arendon, v. rr. ‘from whom he Forby, East-Anglian Vocabulary. 
might challenge the duty and faith This is still in use in Oxfordshire. 
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man shall see the Lord. The gender of the article there 
showeth the meaning? not 7s xwpls, without which peace, but 
o8 xpls, without which holiness, no man shall see the Lord. 
Without peace some man may, having faithfully endeavoured 
it, though he cannot obtain it, for that is not his fault; but 
without holiness, which if any man want, it is through his own 
fault only, no man shall see the Lord. Our likemindedness 
then must be according to Christ Jesus in this first sense: 
that is, so far forth as may stand with Christian truth and 
godliness. 
g§.41,42. 41. But very many Expositors do rather understand the 
eee phrase in another sense. According to Christ, that is, ac- 
ample of cording to the example of Christ, which seemeth to have been 
a dhs judgment of our last translators, who have therefore so put 
Rom. xv. it in the margent of your Bibles. His example the Apostle 
Ee had reserved unto the last place as one of the weightiest and 
most effectual arguments in this business, producing it a little 
before the Text, and repeating it again a little after the Text. 
So as this prayer may seem, according to this interpretation, 
to be an illustration of that argument which was drawn from 
Christ’s example : as if he had said, Christ sought not Himself, 
but us. He laid aside His own glory, divested Himself of 
majesty and excellency, that He might condescend to our 
baseness, and bear our infirmities: He did not despise us, but 
Verse 7. received us with all meekness and compassion. Let not us 
Verse 1. therefore seek every man to please himself in going his own 
way and setting up his own will; neither let us despise any 
man’s weakness; but rather, treading in the steps of our 
Blessed Lord Jesus, let every one of us strive to please his 
Verse 2. neighbour for his good unto edification, bearing with the 
Verse r. infirmities of our weaker brethren, and receiving one another 
Verse 7. into our inwardest bosoms and bowels, even as Christ also 
received us to the glory of God. 
§. 42. 42. If the examples of the servants of Christ ought not to be 
lightly set by, how much more ought the example of the 
Master Himself to sway with every good Christian. In 1 Cor. x. 
St. Paul having delivered an exhortation in general, the same 
in effect with that we are now in hand withal, verse 24, Let 
no man seek his own, but every man another’s wealth, he doth 
after propose to their imitation in that point his own particular 
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practice and example in the last verse of the chapter, Hven as 
L please all men in all things, saith he, not seeking mine own 
profit, but the profit of many, that they may be saved. But 
then, lest he might be thought to ery up himself, and that we 
might know how unsafe a thing it were to rest barely upon his 
or any other man’s example, in the very next following words, 
the first words of the next chapter, he leadeth them higher, 
and to a more perfect example, even that of Christ : Be ye fol- 
lowers of me, saith he, as I also am of Christ. As if he had 
said, Although my example, who am as nothing, be little con- 
siderable in itself, yet wherein my example is guided by the 
example of Christ, you may not despise it. The original 
record only is authentical, and not the transcript. Yet may a 
transcript be creditable, when it is signed and attested with a 
Concordat cum originali under the hand of a public notary, or 
other sworn officer. I do not therefore lay mine own example 
upon you as a rule, [ only set it before you as a help or 
encouragement, that you may the more cheerfully follow the 
example of Christ, when you shall see men subject to the same 
sinful infirmities with yourselves by the grace of God to have 
done the same before you. My example only showeth the 
thing to be feasible : it is Christ’s example only that can render 
it warrantable. Be ye therefore followers of me, even as I 
also am of Christ. 

43. Here just occasion is offered me, but I may not take it, — §. 43. 
because of the time,* first, and more generally, of a very profit- pa 
able inquiry, in what things and how far forth we are astricted 
to follow the example of Christ. And then secondly, and more 
particularly, what especial directions to take from His example, 
for the ordering of our carriage towards our brethren in order 
to the more ready attaining of this Christian unanimity and 
likemindedness one towards another, of which we have hitherto 
spoken. But I remit you over for both, to what our Apostle 
hath written Phil. ii. in the whole forepart of the chapter. 
The whole passage is very well worthy the pondering ; and 
his discourse therein may serve as a commentary upon a good 
part of this Text. I therefore commend it to your private 
meditation, and you and what you have heard to the good 


* See the close of Sermon y. 
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blessing of Almighty God, and that with St. Paul’s votive 
prayer or benediction here; for I know not where to fetch 
a better. 

Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be 
likeminded one towards another, according to Christ Jesus ; 
that you may with one mind and one mouth glorify God, even 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. To whom &c. 
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BARWICK, JULY, 1639.* 


1 Trmoruy 1. 16. 


And without all controversy great is the Mystery of 
Godliness. 


THE ordination of Bishops, Priests, and Deacons, being one §§. 1-4. 

of the principal acts of the episcopal power, our Apostle there- ie 
fore instructeth Timothy, whom he had ordained bishop of and division 
Ephesus,? the famous metropolis of that part of Asia, some- bees 
what fully, what he was to do in that so weighty an affair. 

What manner of persons and how qualified he should assume 

in partem curae, to assist him in his pastoral charge, for the 

service of God’s Church and the propagation of the Gospel. 

Which having done at large from the beginning of the chapter 

unto the end of verse 13, he rendereth a reason at verse 15 

why he had insisted so long upon that argument; even, lest 

the Church of God, in his absence, should be destitute of suffi- 

cient help for the work of the Gospel. At Ephesus the hand 

of God had opened a wide door ; but withal Satan, as his man- 1 Cor. xvi. 
ner is, had stirred up many adversaries, and some of them % 

very wild ones, more like savage beasts than men. "E@npioud- , Cor, xy. 

xnoa is the word for it: it was at Ephesus that he fought with 32: 


* The King was at Berwick from 
Saturday, June 22, to the end of 
July, after the Treaty and Pacifica- 
tion with the Scots. Nalson, i. 240— 
—247. 

‘The Covenanters were declared 
Rebels ; and in May, 1639, the King 
in person, with an Army of more 
than 20,000 men, arrived at Berwick 
to chastise them. The impotent con- 
clusion of this formidable measure 
was the Pacification at Berwick of 
the 18th of June. Each party was 
bound to withdraw and disband its 
troops; and the Covenanters ob- 
tained that a new Assembly and a 
Parliament should be called.’ Lis- 
ter’s Life of Clarendon, i. 52. 


SANDERSON, VOL. I. 


For the misery of the country, 
and the confusions in the royal 
Army, see a Letter from Edward 
Norgate, Secretary to Windebank, 
dated Berwick, May 29, 1639. It 
is given in D’Israeli’s Life and Reign 
of Charles I. iv. 32. 

4 See Hieron. in Catal. cap. xi. 
[tom. i. 348 D. ed. Victor. Paris. 
1602. Not given in Vallarsi, ii. 820, 
nor in the Ed. of E. S. Cyprian, 
Francof.1702.] Euseb. H. H. iii. 
4. Concil. Chalced. Act. xi. [do 
Tov aylov Tiyobeov pexpt viv eikoot- 
emTa €mloKOTrOL eyevovTo, mavTes ev 
"Edécm exepotovnOncay. ap. Har- 
duin. 11. 557 D.| 
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beasts in the shape of men. Witness Demetrius the silver- 
smith, and that bellua multorum capitum,t the mad giddy 

Acts xix. multitude in a tumultuous assembly, all in an uproar, and no 

Se man well wist for what. Here was work enough to be done. 
The door must be held open to let converts in, but it must be 
well manned and maintained too to keep adversaries out. All 
this not to be done, but with many hands. The harvest being 
great, the labourers had not need be few. 

§. 2. 2. The only thing that might perhaps make Timothy put 
off ordination somewhat the longer, might be the expectation 
of the Apostie’s coming, to whom he might think fit to reserve 
that honour, as to one able, by reason of his apostolic spirit, 
to make choice of meet persons for the Church’s service with 
better certainty than himself could do. The Apostle therefore 

1 Tim. iii, telleth him for that, that true it is, he had an earnest desire 

"45 13" of a long time, and still had a full purpose, if God would, to 
be with him ere long; yet because of the uncertainty of future 
events, that was not a thing for him to rely upon so as, in 
expectance thereof, to delay the doing of any service needful 
for the Church of Christ. For who could tell how it might 
please God to dispose of him? Or whether the necessities of 
other Churches might not require his personal presence and 
pains rather elsewhere? He would not therefore he should 
stay for him, but go in hand with it himself with all convenient 
care and speed. All this appeareth in the two verses next 
before the Text; These things wrote I unto thee, hoping to 
come unto thee shortly. But if I tarry long, that yet thou 
mayest know how to behave thyself in the house of God, which 
is the Church of the living God, the pillar and ground of 
Truth. 

§. 3 3. This seemeth to be the scope and contexture of the whole 
foregoing part of the chapter, and then immediately fall in the 
words of the Text, And without all controversy, great is the 
mystery of godliness, &c.; which seem to have but a very 
slender dependence upon the foregoing discourse ; and indeed 
no more they have. For the Apostle having in the end of the 
fifteenth verse, and that but incidentally neither, mentioned 
the word truth, he thereupon taketh occasion in this sixteenth 
verse, a little and briefly to touch upon the nature and sub- 


+ Hor. Epist. I. i. 76. 
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stance of that holy truth. The whole verse containeth Evan- 
gelit encomium et compendium; a brief description of the 
nature in the former part, and a brief summary of the doc- 
trine of the Gospel in some remarkable heads thereof in the 
latter part of the verse. 

4. With that latter I shall not now meddle. In that former $4 
part we may observe Quid, Quantum, and Quale. First, Quid. 
What is Christianity ? Mvorjpiov. It is a mystery. But there 
are greater and there are lesser mysteries: Quantum there- 
fore? Of the bigger sort sure. Mvoripiov péya, a great Mys- 
tery : dporoyousevws peya, by all confessions, and without all 
contradiction or controversy great. But the greater the worse, 
if it be not good as well as great. Quale therefore? What a 
kind of mystery is it? Mvoripuov evoeBetas, it is a mystery of 
piety or godliness. CHRISTIANITY IS THE GREAT MYSTERY OF 
GODLINEss : that is the total. Now to the parts; and first, of 
the Quid: the Gospel a Mystery. But then first, what is a 
mystery! for the Quid nominis ; and then why the Gospel a 
mystery! for the Quid ret. The word first, then the thing. 

5. For the word Mvornpiov I find sundry conceits ready 55. 5,6. 
collected to my hand by learned men,> out of the writings of ved We 

the Greek Fathers, and out of the commentaries of gram-tery. 
marians and critics both ancient and modern, whereof I spare 
the recital, because it would neither much conduce to my 
present purpose, nor profit the present auditory. The word is 
clearly of a Greek original, from pd or pigw, to shut the eye 
or mouth. Of all the mysterious rites used among the heathen, 
the Eleusinia sacra were the most ceremonious and mysterious: 
insomuch as that, when in their writings, the word pvornpia is 
used by itself without any further specification, it is ordinarily 
conceived to be meant of those Eleusinian mysteries. These 
none might be present at but they that were solemnly initiated 
thereunto, who, upon their first admission, which yet was but to 
the outer and lesser mysteries, were called péora. And if after 
a sufficient time of probation, (a twelyemonth was the least,) 
they were adjudged meet to be admitted to the greater and 
more secret mysteries, they were then called émémrar. Whereto 
. there seemeth to be some allusion,® as there is frequently to 
| b Vid. Casaubon. Exercit. 16. 43. C .,. GAN enorra yevnOevres. 
| Martinii Lexic. Philol.v. Mysterium. 2 Pet. i. 16. 
Q 2 
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sundry other customs and usages of the heathens, even in the 
Holy Scriptures themselves. But whether they were admitted 
to their lesser or the greater mysteries, strait order was ever- 
more taken with them by oaths, penalties, and otherwise, as 
strong as could be devised, that they should by no means 
reveal any of the passages or rites thereunto belonging to 
those that were dudnro., and not initiated, whom in that respect 
they counted profane. To do otherwise was reputed so heinous 
a crime, that nothing could be imagined in their superstition 
more irreligious and piacular than that. 


Quis Cereris ritus audet* vulgare profanis ? 
He knew not where to find a man, that durst presume so to do. 


. vetabo qui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcanae, sub isdem 
Sit trabibus . .. 4 


He would be loth to lodge under the same roof, or to put to 
sea in the same vessel, with him that were guilty of such an 
high provocation as the divulging abroad of the sacred Mys- 
teries, lest some vengeance from the offended deities should 
overtake them for their impiety, and him for company, to their 
destruction. It was in very deed the devil’s cunning, one of 
the depths of Satan, and one of the most advantageous mys- 
teries of his arts, by that secrecy to hold up a reverend and 
religious esteem of those mysteries, which were so replete with 
all filthy and impious abominations, that, if they should have 
been made known to the world, it must needs have exposed 
their whole religion to the contempt of the vulgar, and to the 
detestation of the wiser sort. 

6. Such and no better were those Mysterta sacra among 
the heathens, whence the word mystery had its birth and rise. 
Both the name and thing being so vilely abused by them, it 
yet pleased the Holy Spirit of God to make choice of that 
word, whereby usually in the New Testament to express that 
holy doctrine of truth and salvation, which is revealed to us in 
the Gospel of grace. By the warrant of whose example the 
ancient Church, both Greek and Latin, took the liberty, as 
what hindereth but they might, to make use of sundry words 


* qusit. Ovid. Art. Amat. ii. 601. 4 Hor. Carm. III. ii. [26.] 
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and phrases fetched from the very dregs of paganism, for the 
better explication of sundry points of the Christian faith, and 
to signify their notions of sundry things of ecclesiastical usage 
to the people. The Greek Church hath constantly used this 
word pvoriptov, a heathenish, superstitious word ; and the Latin 
Church in like manner the word sacramentum, a heathen 
military word, to signify thereby the Holy Sacraments of the 
Christian Church. I note it the rather, and I have therefore 
stood upon it a little longer than was otherwise needful, to let 
you know that the godly and learned Christians of those pri- 
mitive times were not so fondly shy and scrupulous, as some of 
ours are, as to boggle* at, much less so rashly supercilious, I 
might say, and superstitious too, as to ery down and condemn 
for evil, and even eo nomine utterly unlawful, the use of all 
such whether names or things, as were invented, or have been 
abused, by heathens or idolaters. 

7. But this by the way. I return to the word pvornpioy.  §. 7: 
Which, being rarely found in the Greek version of the Old ronnie 
Testament, indeed not at all, so far as my search serveth me, me = 
save only some few times in Daniel, is frequently used in the tery," 
New; and that for the most part to signify, for now I come to Dan. ii. 18. 
the Quid rei, either the whole doctrine of the Gospel, or some baer 
special branches thereof, or the dispensations of God’s Pro- 
vidence for the time or manner of revealing it. To you it is S. Matt. 
given to know the mysteries of the kingdom of God. We speak Go. i. ¥. 
the wisdom of God in a mystery. So the Gospel is called the 
mystery of Christ, Col.iv., the mystery of faith in this chapter Col. iv. 3. 
at the ninth verse; and here in the Text, the mystery of god- 
liness. 

8. But why a Mystery? That I shall now show you. First, 55. 8,9. 
when we see something, good or bad, done plainly before our Bel 


1°. It could 
eyes, yet cannot imagine to what end or purpose it should not have 
tend, nor can guess what should be the design or intention Deine 
the doer, that we use to call a Mystery. The counsels of 
princes and affairs of state, Ragioni di stato, as the Italians 
call it, when they are purposely carried in a cloud of secrecy, 
that the reasons and ends of the actions may be hidden from 
the eyes of men, are therefore called the mystery of state; and 


* « boggle.’ See above, Sermon i. e Arcana Imperii, [Tacit, Annal. 
Souigy ii. 36. | 
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upon the same ground sundry manual crafts are called mys- 
teries, for that there belong to the exercise of them some 
secrets which they that have not been trained up therein can- 
not so well understand, and they that have been trained up 
therein could like well that none but themselves should under- 
stand. Ina worser sense also it is not seldom used. If some 
crafty companion,* with whom we have had little dealings 
formerly, should begin of a sudden to apply himself to us in 
a more than ordinary manner, with great shows and proffers 
of kindness, and we know no particular reason why he should 
so do, we presently conclude in our thoughts, that sure there 
is some mystery or other in it: that is, that he hath some 
secret ends, some design upon us, which we understand not. 
Josephus, writing of Antipater the son of Herod, who was a 
most wicked, mischievous person, but withal a notable dissem- 
bler, very cunning and close, and one that could carry matters 
marvellous smoothly and fairly to the outward appearance, so 
that the most intelligent and cautious men could not escape 
but he would sometimes reach beyond them to their destruc- 
tion, he saith of him and his whole course of life, that it was 
pvoTnpiov kaxias, nothing but a very mystery of wickedness. 
g. In this notion, in the better sense of it, may the great 
work of our Redemption by Jesus Christ, which is the very 
pith and marrow of the Gospel, be called a Mystery. Who 
that should have seen a child of a span long to be born in an 
inn, of a mean parentage, coarsely swaddled up, and cradled 
in a manger, and then afterwards to be brought up under a 
carpenter, and to live in a poor and low condition, scarce 
worth a room where to rest His head, and after all that to 
be bought and sold, buffeted, spit on, reviled, tortured, con- 
demned, and executed as a malefactor, with as much ignominy 
and despitefulness as the malice of men and devils could de- 
vise,—who that should have seen all these things, and the 
whole carriage} thereof, could have imagined that upon such 
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* ‘companion,’ used contemptu- 
ously, as fellow. See Pepys’ Diary, 
June 24, 1667. ‘ Troubled a little 
at a letter from my father, which 
tells me of an idle companion, who 
went down with him and my wife 
in the coach.’ See Sermon iy. §. 30. 

t ‘of a sudden.’ In the first and 


second Editions, ‘ of a sodain.’ 

f roy’ Avrurdrpov Biov ovK ay aydp- 
Tou Tis eiTa@y Kakias pvoTnpiov. JO- 
sephus de Bell. Jud. lib. i. [24. 1.] 

t ‘carriage,’ management, mode of 
conducting. ‘'The manner of carriage 
of the business.’ Bacon, Reign of 
Henry VII. 
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weak hinges should have moved the greatest act of power, 
wisdom, and goodness, that ever was, or ever shall be done in 
the world? that such contemptible means should serve to bring 
about the eternal good-will and purpose of God towards man- 
kind? Yet so it was: whilst Judas was plotting his treason, 
and the Jews contriving Christ’s death, he to satisfy his covet- 
ousness and they their malice, and all those other that had 
any hand in the business were looking every man but at his 
own private ends, all this while was this Mystery working. 
Unawares indeed to them, and therefore no thanks to them 
for it, nor benefit to them from it, but yet by the determinate Acts ii. 23. 
counsel and foreknowledge of God, who most wisely and 
powerfully ordered all those various and vicious motions of 
the creature, for the effectuating of His own most glorious and 
gracious purposes. That is one reason. 

10. Secondly, we use to call all such things mysteries, as §§. 10-13. 
cannot possibly come to our knowledge unless they be some a. ee 
way or other revealed unto us, whether they have or have revealed, 
not otherwise any great difficulty in them. Nebuchadnezzar’s 
dream is so called a mystery. And St. Paul in one place 
speaking of the conversion of the Jews, calleth it a mystery, 

L would not, brethren, that you should be ignorant of this Rom.xi.25. 
mystery ; and in another place, speaking of the change of 

those that should be found alive at Christ’s second coming, 

calleth that a mystery too, Behold, I show you a mystery ; 1 Cor. xv. 
we shall not all die, &c. In this notion also is the Gospel a>" 
mystery, it being utterly impossible that any wit of man, by 

the light of nature or strength of human discourse, should 

have been able to have found out that way which Almighty 

God hath appointed for our Salvation, if it had not pleased 

Him to have made it known to the world by supernatural 
revelation. The wisest philosophers and learnedest rabbis nor 

did nor could ever have dreamt of any such thing, till God 
revealed it to His Church by His Prophets and Apostles. ‘This 

mystery was hid from ages and from generations ; nor did Col. i. 26. 
any of the princes of this world know it in any of those ages 

or generations, as it is now made manifest to us since God 1 Cor. ii. 8, 
revealed it to us by His Spirit, as our Apostle elsewhere '* 
speaketh. 


8... e(nrovy wmep Tov pratnpiov rovrov. Dan, ii. 18. 
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§. 11, 11. The philosophers indeed saw, a little dimly, some of 
those truths that are more clearly revealed to us in the Scrip- 
tures. [They found in all men a great proclivity to evil and 
an indisposition to good, but knew nothing at all either of the 
true causes or of the right remedies thereof. Some appre- 
hensions also they had of a Deity, of the creation of the world, 
of a Divine Providence, of the immortality of the soul, of a 
final retribution to be awarded to all men by a Divine Justice 
according to the merit of their works, and some other truths. ] 
But those more high and mysterious points, especially those 
two, that of the Trinity of Persons in the Godhead, and that 
of the Incarnation of the Son of God, @eoroyla and oixovoyia, 
as the Greek Fathers use to call them, together with those 
appendices of the latter, the Redemption of the world, the 
justification of a sinner, the resurrection of the body, and the 
beatifical vision of God and Christ in the kingdom of Heaven, 
not the least thought of any of these deep things of God ever 
came within them, God not having revealed the same unto 
them. 

Bein 12. It is no thanks then to us that very children among us 
do believe and confess these high mysterious points, whereof 
Plato and Aristotle and all the other grand Sophies* among 
them were ignorant, since we owe our whole knowledge herein 
not to our own natural sagacity or industry, wherein they were 
beyond most of us, but to Divine and supernatural Revelation. 

S.Matt.xvi. Hor flesh and blood hath not revealed them unto us, but our 

1p Father which is in Heaven. We see what they saw not, not 
because our eyes are better than theirs, but because God hath 
vouchsafed to us a better light than He did to them. Which 
being an act of special grace ought therefore to be acknow- 
ledged with special thankfulness. Our Saviour hath given us 

S. Matt. xi. the example, Z thank Thee, O Father, Lord of Heaven and 

2: earth, because Thou hast hid these things from the wise and 
prudent, and hast revealed them unto babes. 

§. 13. 13. Truly much cause we have to bless the holy Name of 
God, that He hath given us to be born of Christian parents 
and to be bred up in the bosom of the Christian Church, where 
we have been initiated into these sacred mysteries, being cate- 


* «Sophies,’ sages. See Hudibras, with the Sophies of the Consistory.’ 
III. i.1423. ‘The Vice-Chancellor, Hacket’s Life of Williams, 1. 21. 
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chised and instructed in the doctrine of the Gospel out of the 
Holy Scriptures, even from our very childhood, as Timothy 
was. But we are wretchedly unthankful to so good a God, 
and extremely unworthy of so great a blessing, if we murmur 
against our governours, and clamour against the times, because 
every thing is not point-vise* just as we would have it, or as 
we have fancied to ourselves it should be. Whereas, were our 
hearts truly thankful, although things should be really and in 
truth even ten times worse than now they are but in their 
conceit only: yet so long as we may enjoy the Gospel in any, 
though never so scant a measure, and with any, though never 
so hard conditions, we should account it a benefit and mercy 
invaluable. TlAotros xdpiros, so St. Paul esteemed it, the very 
riches of the grace of God; for he writeth, According to the Eph. i.7-9. 
riches of His grace, wherein He hath abounded towards us, 
in all wisdom and prudence, having made known to us the 
mystery of His Will. If He had not made it known to us, 
we had never known it. And that is the second reason why 
a Mystery. 
14. There is yet a third: even because we are not able per- §§, 14, 15. 
fectly to comprehend it, now it is revealed. And this reason and, Deite 


revealed, 
will fetch in the Quantum too. For herein especially it is cannot be 


that this Mystery doth so far transcend all other mysteries. ee 
Méya, dpodroyoupévos péya: a great, marvellous great Mystery. bended. 
In the search whereof reason finding itself at a loss, is forced 

to give it over in the plain field, and to ery out, O altitudo! 

as being unable to reach the unfathomed depth thereof. We 
believe and know, and that with fulness of assurance, that all 

these things are so as they are revealed in the Holy Serip- 

tures, because the mouth of God, who is Truth itself, and 
cannot lie, hath spoken them; and our own reason upon this 
ground teacheth us to submit ourselves and it to the obedience 

of faith, for the ro 671, that so it is. But then for the ro és, 
Nicodemus his question, How can these things be? it is no 8, Jobn iii. 
more possible for our weak understandings to comprehend” 


h dd Bpépous. 2 Tim. iii. 15. whatever was uncommonly exact.’ 

* © point-vise, ‘more correctly, Douce, Ilustr. of Shakspeare, i. gr. 
point-devisé, a particular sort of pat- e.g. Love’s Labour Lost, v. 1; As 
terned lace, worked withthe needle— You Like It, ili. 2. Compare ad 
applied, in a secondary sense, to Clerum, Sermon iii. §. 15. 
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that, than it is for the eyes of bats or owls to look stedfastly 
upon the body of the sun, when he shineth forth in his greatest 
strength. The very Angels, those holy and heavenly spirits, 
have a desire, saith St. Peter,—it is but a desire, not any perfect 

rS.Pet. i. ability,—and that but wapaxtyau neither, to peep a little into 

a those incomprehensible mysteries, and then cover their faces 
with their wings, and peep again, and cover again, as being 
not able to endure the fulness of that glorious lustre that 
shineth therein. 

§. 15. 15. God hath revealed Himself and His good pleasure to- 
wards us in His Holy Word sufficiently to save our souls, if 
we will believe, but not to solve all our doubts, if we will 
dispute. The Scriptures being written for our sakes, it was 
needful they should be fitted to our capacities; and therefore 
the mysteries contained therein are set forth by such resem- 
blances as we are capable of, but far short of the nature and 
excellency of the things themselves. The best knowledge we 

1 Cor. xiii. can have of them here, is but per speculum, and in aenigmate, 

ses as it were in a glass, and by way of riddle: darkly both. 
God teacheth us by the eye, in His creatures: that is, per 
speculum, as it were by a glass, and that but a dim one* 
neither, wherein we may read 16 yvwordv tod Oeot, some of 

Rom. i. 19, the invisible things of God, but written in small and outworn 

aS: characters, scarce legible by us. He teacheth us also by the 
ear, in the preaching of His Holy Word; but that in aenig- 
mate, altogether by riddles, dark riddles. That there should 
be three distinct Persons in one Essence, and two distinct Na- 
tures in one Person; that Virginity should conceive, Eternity 
be born, Immortality die, and Mortality rise from death to 
life; that there should be a finite and mortal God, or an in- 
finite and immortal Man; what are all these, and many other 
more of like intricacy, but so many riddles ? 

§§.16,17. 16. In all which, that I may from the premisses infer some- 

Pifor ences thing of use, we should but cum ratione insanire, should we 


thence. 
First, Rea- go about to make our reason the measure of our faith. We 


son not to O * 

be the mea- May as well think to grasp the earth in our fists, or to empty 

ae the sea with a pitcher, as to comprehend these heavenly mys- 
teries within our narrow understandings. Puteus altus, the 


* ‘a dim one.’ In the first Ed. quent impressions which I have 
‘dimme,’ which, in all the subse- seen, is represented by ‘ divine.’ 
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well is deep; and our buckets, for want of cordage, will not 
reach near the bottom. We have use of our reason; and they 
are unreasonable that would deny us the use of it, in Religion, 
as well as in other things. And that not only in Agendis, in 
matters of duty and morality, wherein it is of a more neces- 
sary and constant use, as the standard to regulate our judg- 
ments in most cases; but even in Credendis too, in such points 
as are more properly of faith, in matters doctrinal and dogma- 
tical. But then she must be employed only as an handmaid 
to Faith, and learn to know her distance: conferre and inferre, 
those are her proper tasks, to confer one Scripture with an- 
other, and to infer conclusions and deduce instructions thence 
by clear logical discourse. Let her keep within these bounds, 
and she may do very good service. But we mar all if we 
suffer the handmaid to bear too great a sway, to grow petu- 
lant, and to perk* above the mistress. 

17. It hath been the bane of the Church, and the original 
of the most and the most pernicious errors and heresies in all 
ages, that men, not contenting themselves with the simplicity 
of believing, have doted too much upon their own fancies, and 
made reason the sole standard whereby to measure both the 
principles and conclusions of Faith. It is the very fundamental 
error of the Socinians at this day. No less absurdly than as 
if a man should take upon him without mathematical instru- 
ments to take the just dimensions of the heavenly bodies, and 
to pronounce of altitudes, magnitudes, distances, aspects, and 
other appearances, only by the scantlingt of the eye. Nor 
less dangerously than as if a smith, (it is St. Chrysostom’s 
comparison),i should lay by his tongs, and take the iron hot 


§. 17. 


no sooner arrive, but they take to 
themselves, and then vent abroad to 
others, a scantling and platform of 
the British Government,’ &c.; and 
Montagu’s Diatribae, p. 110. ‘It 
sufficeth to be scantled according to 


* *to perk,’ to be arrogant, dis- 
dainful. Pope has, ‘ perks it in 
your face.” The adjective ‘ perk,’ 
proud, used by Spenser, is not ob- 
solete in the Eastern Counties. See 
Forby and Moor. And in the Craven 


Glossary ‘ peearked’ is given as in 
frequent use. Compare Sermon xiii. 
§. 20, and ad Clerum iii. §. 23. 

+ ‘scantling’ seems to be here 
used in the sense of measurement, or 
estimate, as in Sermon xiii. §. 5, and 
Sermon v. ad Populum, §. 8. Com- 
pare Hacket’s Life of Williams, ii. 
59. ‘Here [i.e. in London] strangers 


the subject.’ 

i Chrys. in 1 Cor. hoy. €. [kal yep 
ot addpa pepol otro. pahvord cio, 
ot Aoyeo pots emurperrovtes airep ovK 
éorw cbpeiy, aN i) Ova miorews. Kat 
yap el, oorep TOU XAAKevTiKod Ova 
THs Tupaypas Toy TeTUPAKT @HLEVOY eE- 
é\KovTosS aidnpov, obros dua THs xetpos 
idovetkoin TovTo Tovey, THY exxd~ 
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from the forge to work it upon the anvil, with his bare hands. 
Mysteries are not to be measured by Reason. That is the 
first instruction. 
ee 18. The next is, that, forasmuch as there are in the mystery 
Disquisi- of Christianity so many things incomprehensible, it would be 
Caan safe for us, for the avoiding of errors and contentions, and 
be within consequently in order to those two most precious things, truth 
of eobalcty and peace, to contain ourselves within the bounds of sobriety, 
without wading too far into abstruse, curious, and useless spe- 
culations. The most necessary truths, and such as sufficed to 
bring our forefathers, in the primitive and succeeding times, 
to Heaven, are so clearly revealed in Scripture, and have been 
so universally and constantly consented unto by the Christian 
Church in a continued succession of times, as that to doubt of 
them must needs argue a spirit of pride and singularity at least, 
if not also of strife and contradiction. But in things less evident, 
and therefore also less necessary, no man ought to be either 
too stiff in his own private opinion, or too peremptory in judg- 
ing those that are otherwise minded. But as every man would 
desire to be left to his own liberty of Judgment in such things, 
so should he be willing to leave other men to their lberty. 
also; at least, so long as they keep themselves quiet, without 
raising quarrels, or disturbing the peace of the Church there- 
about. 
§. 19. 1g. As, for example, concerning the entrance and propa- 
gation of Original Sin; the nature, orders, and offices of 
Angels; the time, place, and antecedents of the last Judgment ; 
the consistency both of God’s immutable Decrees with the 
contingency of second causes, and of the efficacy of God’s 
Grace with the freedom of man’s will, &c. In which and other 
like difficult points, they that have travelled furthest, with 
desire to satisfy their own curiosity, have either dashed upon 
pernicious errors, or involved themselves in inextricable diffi- 
culties, or by God’s mercy, which is the happiest loose from 
such fruitless studies, have been thereby brought to a deeper 
sense of their own ignorance, and an higher admiration of the 
infinite majesty and wisdom of our great God, who hath set 


SN , » S ey a , a > 2 

TyV avTov Katanpiovpeba avovay’ oTw nTipacarv’ dia ToL TOUTO OvxX €d- 
7 cal a 

ovt@ Kal of diidcodo. Ov éavtdv pov rav Cnrovpevwy ovdev. tom. x. 
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His counsels so high above our reach, made His ways so im- 
possible for us to find out. That is our second instruction. 

20. There is yet another, arising from the consideration of §§.20, 21. 
the greatness of this Mystery. That therefore no man ought One 
to take offence at the discrepancy of opinions, that is in the to be taken 


Churches of Christ, amongst Divines, in matters of Religion. pas 
There are men in the foal: who think themselves no babes ed 
neither, so deeply possest with a spirit of Atheism,* that Christians. 
though they will be of any religion, in show, to serve their 
turns and comply with the times, yet they are resolved to be, 
indeed, of none, till all men be agreed of one; which yet never 

was, nor is ever like to be. A resolution no less desperate for 

the soul, if not rather much more, than it would be for the 
body, if a man should vow he would never eat till all the 
clocks in the city should strike twelve together.t If we look 

into the large volumes that have been written by philosophers, 
lawyers, and physicians, we shall find the greatest part of them 

spent in disputations, and in the reciting and confuting of one 
another’s opinions. And we allow them so to do without pre- 
judice to their respective professions, albeit they be conversant 
about things measurable by sense or reason. Only in Divinity 

great offence is taken at the multitude of controversies, wherein 

yet difference of opinions is by so much more tolerable than 

in other sciences, by how much the things about which we are 
conversant are of a more sublime, mysterious, and incompre- 
hensible nature than are those of other sciences. 

21. Truly it would make a religious heart bleed, to con- §- 21 
sider the many and great distractions that are all over the 
Christian world at this day. The lamentable effects whereof 
scarce any part of Christendom but feecleth more or less, either 
in open wars, or dangerous seditions, or, at the best, in un- 
charitable censures and ungrounded jealousies. Yet, the infinite 
variety of men’s dispositions, inclinations, and aims considered, 
together with the great obscurity that is in the things of God, 
and the strength of corruption that is in us, it is to be acknow- 
ledged the admirable work of God, that these distractions are 


* Compare Sermon viii. §. 32. missioners and the English lords 
+ Twelve o’clock was the usual dined with the lord general, and 
dinner-hour of those times. e. g. about two of the clock parted to 
June 13, 1639. ‘The Scotch com- their camp at Dunce.’ Nalson, i. 235. 
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not even much more, and greater, and wider than they are; 
and that amid so many sects as are in the world, there should 
be yet such an universal concurrence of judgment as there is, 
in the main fundamental points of the Christian Faith. And 
if we were so wise, as we might and should be, to make the 
right use of it, it would not stumble us a whit in the belief of 
our religion, that Christians differ so much as they do in many 
things; but rather mightily confirm us in the assurances 
thereof, that they agree so well as they do almost in any 
thing. And it may be a great comfort to every well-meaning 
soul, that the simple belief of those certain truths whereon all 
parties are in a manner agreed, may be, and, ordinarily, is 
sufficient for the Salvation of all them who are sincerely care- 
ful, according to that measure of light and means that God 
hath vouchsafed them, to actuate their faith with piety, charity, 
and good works, so making this great Mystery to become unto 
them, as it is in its self, Mysterium pietatis, a Mystery of 
Godliness. Which is the last point proposed, the Quale, to 
which I now pass. 

§§.22,23. 29. As the corrupt doctrine of Antichrist is not only a doc- 

SECOND 5 a 5 ; 
trine of error, but of impiety too, (called therefore puarnpiov 


Point. 
My avoplas, the mystery of iniquity.) so the wholesome doctrine of 
tery of God- Christ is not only a doctrine of truth, but of piety too, and is 
sie in therefore termed here puoripuoy edoeBelas, the mystery of god- 
2Thess. ii ness. Which edcéBera or godliness, since there appeareth 
ie not any great necessity in the context to restrain it to that 
more peculiar sense wherein both the Greek and English word 
are sometimes used, namely, to signify the right manner of 
God’s worship according to His Word, in opposition to all 
idolatrous, superstitious, or false worships practised among the 
Heathens, Iam the rather inclined to understand it here, as 
many interpreters have done, in the fuller latitude, as it com- 
prehendeth the whole duty of a Christian man, which he 
standeth bound by the command of God in His Law, or of 

Christ in His Gospel, to perform. 
§. 23. 23. Verum and Bonum, we know, are near of kin the one 
to the other. And the Spirit of God, who is both the author 
8. John xiv. and the revealer of this mystery, as He is the Spirit of Truth, 
ne j.4. 80 is He also the Spirit of Holiness. And it is part of His 
work, to sanctify the heart with grace, as well as to enlighten 
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the mind with knowledge. Our Apostle therefore sometimes 
mentioneth Truth and Godliness together, teaching us thereby, 
that we should take them both into our care together. If any 1 Tim.vi.3. 
man consent not... . to the words of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
and to the doctrine which is after godliness. And, according Tit. i. 1. 
to the faith of God’s elect and acknowledging of the truth 
which is after godliness. And here in express terms, the 
Mystery of Godliness. And that most rightly, whether we 
consider it in the scope, parts, or conservation of it. 

24. First, the general scope and aim of Christianity is, by $$. 24-26. 

‘ 6 - ° both of the 

the mercy of God, founded on the merits of Christ, to bring general 
men on through faith and godliness to Salvation. It was not Scope, 
in the purpose of God in publishing the Gospel, and thereby 
freeing us from the personal obligation, rigour, and curse of 
the Law, so to turn us loose and lawless, to do whatsoever 
should seem good in our own eyes, follow our own crooked 
wills, or gratify any corrupt lust; but to oblige us rather the 
faster by these new benefits, and to incite us the more effectu- 
ally by evangelical promises, to the earnest study and pursuit Rom. xii. 1, 
of godliness. The Gospel, though upon quite different grounds, <3; eis 
bindeth us yet to our good behaviour in every respect as deep 
as ever the Law did, if not in some respects deeper, allowing 
no liberty to the flesh, for the fulfilling of the lusts thereof in 
any thing, but exacting entire sanctity and purity, both of 
inward affection and outward conversation in all those that 
embrace it. The grace of God, appearing in the revelation 
of this Mystery, as it bringeth along with it an offer of Salva- 
tion to all men, so it auahek all men, that have any real Tit. ii. II; 
purpose to lay hold on so gracious an offer, to deny ungodli- 
ness and worldly lusts, and to live righteously and soberly 
and godlily in this present world. 

25. It is not to be wondered at, if all false religions give  §. 25. 
allowance to some ungodliness or other, when the very gods 
whom they worship give such encouragements thereunto by 
their lewd example. The gods of the Pagans were renowned 

k [Quid aliud est vitia incendere, illum suum non magis regno quam 
quam auctores illis inscribere Deos, vitiis principem. Cyprian, Epist. 2. 
et] dare morbo, exemplo Divinitatis, [ad Donatum, p. 4. ed. Fell, Amstel. 
excusatam licentiam? Senecade Bre- 1700. This last passage not given 


vit. Vitae 16. Exprimuntimpudicam in the first Edition. ] 
Venerem, adulterum Martem, Jovem 
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for nothing so much, most of them, as for their vices. Mars 
a bloody god, Bacchus a drunken god, Mercury a cheating 
god, and so proportionably in their several kinds all the rest. 
Their great capital god Jupiter, guilty of almost all the capital 
vices. And where the gods are naught, who can imagine the 
religion should be good? Their very mysteria sacra, as they 
called them, were so full of all wickedness and filthy abomina- 
tions, as was already in part touched, but is fully discovered 
by Clemens Alexandrinus, Lactantius, Arnobius, Tertullian, and 
other of the Ancients of our Religion, that it was the wisest 
point in all their religion, to take such strict order as they did 
for the keeping of them secret. 
§. 26. 26. But it is the honour and prerogative of the Christian 
religion, that it alone alloweth of no wickedness. But as God 
Himself is holy, so He requireth an holy worship and holy 
worshippers. He exacteth the mortification of all evil lusts, 
1 Thess. v. and the sanctification of the whole man, body, soul, and spirit, 
< and that in each of these throughout. Every one that nameth 
himself from the Name of Christ, doth, ipso facto, by the very 
taking of that Blessed Name upon him, and daring to style 
himself Christian, virtually bind himself to depart from all 
iniquity :\ nor so only, but to endeavour also, after the example 
of Him whose name otherwise he unworthily usurpeth, to be 
just, merciful, temperate, humble, meek, patient, charitable ; to 
get the habits, and to exercise the acts, of these and all other 
holy graces and virtues. [Nay more, the Gospel imposeth 
upon us some moral strictnesses which the Stoics themselves, or 
whoever else were the most rigid masters of morality, never so 
much as thought of. Nay yet more, it exalteth the moral Law 
of God Himself, given by Moses to the people of Israel, to a 
higher pitch than they, at least as they commonly understood 
the Law, took themselves thereby obliged unto. That a man 
S.Luke should forsake all his dearest friends, yea, and deny his own 
Aco dearest self too, for Christ’s sake; and yet, for Christ’s sake, 
xvi.24. at the same time love his deadliest enemies; that he should 
” take up his cross, and, if need were, lay down his life, not only 
ee for his great Master, but even for the meanest of his fellow- 
‘servants too; that he should exult with joy, and abound in 


1 6 dvopdgey rd dvoya Xpiorod. 2 Tim. ii. 19. 
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hope, in the midst of tribulations, of persecutions, of death 
itself! Surely the Mystery that driveth at all this must needs 
be pvornpiov edoeBeias in the highest degree, the great Mystery 
of Godliness.| That for the scope. 

27. Look now, secondly, at the parts and parcels, the several hat eo . 

pieces, as it were, whereof this Mystery is made up, those s special 
mentioned in this verse, and the rest; and you shall find, that? ae Scie 
from each of them severally, but how much more then ae 
them altogether jointly, may be deduced sundry strong motives 
and persuasives unto godliness. Take the material parts of 
this Mystery, the Incarnation, Nativity, Circumcision, Bap- 
tism, Temptation, Preaching, Life, Death, Burial, Resurrection, 
Ascension, Intercession, and Second Coming of Christ. Or 
take, if I may so call them, the formal parts thereof, our 
eternal election before the world was, our vocation by the 
preaching of the Gospel, our justification by Faith in the 
merits of Christ, our sanctification by the Spirit of grace, the 
steadfast promises we have, and hopes of future glory, and the 
rest. It would be too long to vouch texts for each particular. 
But this I say of them all in general: there is not one link in 
either of those two golden chains, which doth not straightly tie 
up our hands, tongues, and hearts, from doing evil, draw us up 
effectually unto God and Christ, and strongly oblige us to 
show forth the power of His grace upon our souls, by ex- 
pressing the power of godliness in our lives and conversations. 
That for the parts. 

28. Thirdly, Christian Religion* may be called the Mystery — §. 28. 
of Godliness, in regard of its conservation ;+ because godliness capa 
is the best preserver of Christianity. Roots and fruits and pan 
herbs, which let alone and left to themselves would soon cor- ° 
rupt and putrify, may, being well condited with sugar by a 
skilful confectioner, be preserved to continue for many years, 
and be serviceable all the while. [So the best and surest 
means to preserve Christianity in its proper integrity and 
power, from corrupting into atheism or heresy, is to season it 
well with grace, as we do fresh meats with salt to keep them 


* «Christian Religion.’ The same Jer. Taylor’s Life of Christ. 
ellipse of the article occurs in the + The Editions subsequent to the 
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sweet ; and to be sure to keep the conscience upright. |] Holding 
the mysteries* of faith in a pure conscience, saith our Apostle 
a little after, at verse g of this chapter ; and in the first chapter 
of this Epistle, verse 19, holding faith and a good conscience, 
which latter some having put away, concerning faith have 
made shipwreck. Apostasy from the faith springeth most an 
end + from apostasy in manners; and he that hath but a very 
little care how he liveth, can have no very fast hold of what 
he believeth. [For when men grow once regardless of their 
consciences, good affections will soon languish; and then will 
noisome lusts gather strength, and cast up mud into the soul, 
that the judgment cannot run clear. Seldom is the head right 
where the heart is amiss. A rotten heart will be ever and anon 
sending up evil thoughts into the mind, as marish ¢ and fenny 
grounds do foggy mists into the air, that both darken and 
corrupt it. As a man’s taste, when some malignant humour ’ 
affecteth the organ, savoureth nothing aright, but deemeth 
sweet things bitter, and sour things pleasant, so where avarice, 
ambition, malice, voluptuousness, vain-glory, sedition, or any 
other domineering lust hath made itself master of the heart, it 
will so blind and corrupt the judgment that it shall not be able 
Is. v.20. to discern, at any certainty, good from evil or truth from 
2 Pet.i.5. falsehood.| Wholesome therefore is St. Peter’s advice, to add 
unto faith virtue. Virtue will not only keep it in life, but at 
such a height of vigour also, that it shall not easily either de- 
generate into heresy, or languish into atheism. 
§§. 29-31. 29. We see now three reasons for which the doctrine of 
Inferences’ Christianity may be called the Mystery of Godliness : because 


thence. 

First, for it, first, exacteth godliness, and, secondly, exciteth unto godli- 

the trial of : . k 

Doctrines, Hess, and is, thirdly, best preserved by godliness. From these 
premisses I shall desire, for our nearer instruction, to infer but 
two things only: the one, for the trial of doctrines, the other, 
for the bettering of our lives. For the first, St. John would 

1§.John not have us over forward to believe every spirit. Every spirit, 

doth he say ? Truly it is impossible we should, unless we should 


believe flat contradictions. Whilst one spirit saith, ‘It is,’ 


* “mysteries.” So in all the Edi- t ‘marish,’ marshy, illustrated by 
tions. Nares, from Tusser’s Husbandry. 

+ ‘most an end.’ See above, As a substantive, it is not uncom- 
Sermon vii. §. 11. mon. See Ezekiel xlvii. 11. 
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another spirit saith, ‘It is not.’ Cana man believe the one, 

and not disbelieve the other, if he hear both? Believe not 

every spirit then, is as much, in St. John’s meaning, as if he had 

said, Be not too hasty to believe any spirit, especially where 

there appeareth some just cause of suspicion, but try it first, 
whether it be a true spirit or a false. Even as St. Paul biddeth 

us prove all things, that, having so done, we may hold fast 1 Thess. v. 
what upon trial proveth good, and let the rest go. en 

30. Now Holy Scripture is certainly that Lapis Lydius, that — §. 30. 

test whereby this trial is to be made. Ad Legem et ad testi- Is. viii. 20. 
monium. When we have wrangled as long as we can, hitherto 

we must come at last. But sith all sectaries pretend to Scrip- 

ture, Papists, Anabaptists, Disciplinarians,* all, yea the devil 
himself can vouch Text to drive on a temptation, it were good 
therefore we knew how to make right application of Scripture 

for the trial of doctrines, that we do not mistake a false one 

for a true one. Many profitable rules for this purpose our 
Apostle affordeth us im sundry places. One very good one we 

may gather from the words immediately before the Text, wherein 

the Church of God is said to be the pillar and ground of 
Truth. The collection thence is obvious, that it would very 

much conduce to the guiding of our judgments aright in the 
examining of men’s doctrines concerning either faith or man- 

ners, wherein the letter of Scripture is obscure, or the meaning 
doubtful, to inform ourselves as well as we can, in Oredendis, 

what the received sense, and in Agendis, what the constant 

usage and practice, of the Church, especially in the ancient 
times, hath been concerning those matters; and that to con- 

sider what conformity the doctrines under trial hold with the 
principles, upon which that their sense or practice in the 


unlikely that Sanderson employed 
it as a designation of Presbyterians. 
See the examination ofl’. Cartwright 


* « Disciplinarians.’ See below, 
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premisses was grounded. The judgment and practice of the 
Church ought to sway very much with every sober and wise 
man; either of which whosoever neglecteth, or but shghteth, as 
too many do, upon a very poor pretence, that the mystery of 
iniquity began to work betimes, runneth a great hazard of 
falling into many errors and absurdities. If he do not, he may 
thank his good fortune, more than his forecast; and if he do, 
he may thank none but himself for neglecting so good a 
guide. 

§. 31. 31. But this now-mentioned rule, although it be of excellent 
use if it be rightly understood and prudently applied, and 
therefore growing so near the Text I could not wholly baulk 
it without some notice taken of it: it being not within the 
Text, I press it no further, but come to another that springeth 
out of the very Text itself. And it is this, a very good one 
too, viz. that when we are to try the doctrines, we should duly 
examine them whether they be according unto godliness, yea 
or no. Our Saviour’s direction for the discovery of false pro- 

S.Matt. vii. phets 1s to this very purpose: Ha fructibus, Ye shall know 
16,20. them by their fruits. Meaneth he it, trow you, of the fruits of 
their lives in their outward conversation? Verily no: not only. 
No, nor principally neither : perhaps not at all. For falsehood 
is commonly set off by hypocrisy: €v troxpices WevdoAdyov in 
the next following verse here. Shows of sanctity and purity, 
pretensions of religion and reformation, is the wool that the 
wolf wrappeth about him when he meaneth to do most mischief 
with least suspicion. The old serpent sure is never so silly as 
to think his ministers, the ministers of darkness, should be able 
to draw in a considerable party into their communion, should 
they appear in their dismal colours. Therefore he putteth 
them into a new dress before he sendeth them abroad, dis- 
2Cor. xi. guising and transforming them as if they were the ministers 
73-15: of righteousness and of the light. Our Saviour therefore 
cannot mean the fruits of their lives so much, if at all, as the 
fruits of their doctrines, that is to say, the necessary conse- 
quents * of their doctrines, such conclusions as naturally and 
by good and evident discourse do issue from their doctrines. 
[And so understood it is a very useful rule, even in the affirma- 


* «consequents.’ Compare ‘ occurrents,’ Sermon viii. §. 13. 
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tive, taking in other requisite conditions withal; but in the 
negative, taken even alone and by itself, it holdeth infallibly. 
If what is spoken seem to be according to godliness, it is the 
better to like onward,* and the more likely to be true; yet 
may it possibly be false for all that, and therefore it will be 
needful to try it further, and to make use of other criterions 
withal.] But if what is spoken upon examination appear to 
have any repugnancy with godliness, in any one branch or duty 
thereunto belonging, we may be sure the words cannot be 
wholesome words.t It can be no heavenly doctrine that 
teacheth men to be earthly, sensual, or devilish; or that 
tendeth to make men unjust in their dealings, uncharitable in 
their censures, undutiful to their superiors, or any other way 
superstitious, licentious, or profane. 

32. I note it, not without much rejoicing and gratulation to §§. 32, 33- 
us of this Church. There are, God knoweth, afoot in the anes 
Christian world controversies more than a good many: de- the present 

: sae aes . Church of 
cades, centuries, chiliads of novel tenents,{ brought in in this England. 
last age, which were never believed, many of them scarce ever 
heard of, in the ancient Church, by sectaries of all sorts. Now 
it is our great comfort, blessed be God for it, that the doctrine 
established in the Church of England, I mean the public doc- 
trine, for that is it we are to hold us to, passing by private 
opinions, I say the public doctrine of our Church is such as is 
not justly chargeable with any impiety, contrarious to any part 
of that duty we owe either to God or man. Oh that our con- 
versations were as free from exception as our religion is! Oh 
that we were sufficiently careful to preserve the honour and 
lustre of the truth we profess, by the correspondency of our 
lives and actions thereunto ! 

33. And upon this point we dare boldly join issue with our — §. 33. 
clamorous adversaries on either hand, Papists I mean, and 
Disciplinarians. Who do both so loudly, but unjustly, accuse 
us and our religion: they, as carnal and licentious, these, as 
the third person singular for the 


* onward.’ See above, Sermon 


iv. §. 41. 
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1 Kings popish and superstitious. As Elijah once said to the Baalites, 

mm 7+ that God that answereth by fire, let him be God, so may we 
say to either of both, and when we have said it not fear to put 
it to a fair trial, That Church, whose doctrine, confession, and 
worship is most according to godliness, let that be the Church. 
As for our accusers, if there were no more to be instanced in 
but that one cursed position alone, wherein, notwithstanding 
their disagreements otherwise, they both consent, that lawful 
sovereigns may be by their subjects resisted, and arms taken 
up against them for the cause of religion, it were enough to 
make good the challenge against them both. Which is such a 
notorious piece of ungodliness as no man, that either feareth 
God or King as he ought to do, can speak of, or think of, with- 
out detestation ; and is certainly, if either St. Peter or St. Paul, 
those two great Apostles, understood themselves, a branch 

[2 Thess.ii. rather of that other great mystery, the mystery of iniquity, 

7-] than of the great mystery here in the Text, the Mystery of 
Godliness. There is not that point in Popery besides, to my 
understanding, that maketh it savour so strongly of Antichrist, 
as this one dangerous and desperate point of Jesuitism doth. 
Wherein yet those men that are ever bawling against our 
ceremonies and service as antichristian do so deeply and 
wretchedly symbolize with them. The Lord be judge between 
them and us, whether our service or their doctrine be the more 
antichristian. 

§. 34. 34. I have done with the former inference, for the trial of 
pe doctrines. There is another yet behind, for the bettering of 
dering of our lives. For sith Christianity is a Mystery of Godliness, it 
our Lives. concerneth every Christian man so to take the mystery along 

with him that he leave not godliness behind. That is, what- 
soever becometh of doubtful controversies, to look well to his 
life, and to make conscience of practising that which without 
all controversy is his duty. I know, controversies must be 
looked into; and it were well, if it were done by them, and by 
them only, whose gifts and callings serve for it. For truths 
must be maintained, errors must be refuted, and the mouths of 
gainsayers must be stopped. All this must be done, it is true ; 
but it is as true, when all this is done, still the shortest cut to 
om heaven is faith and godliness. 
Conclusion. 35. I know not how better to draw my sermon towards a 
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conclusion, than by observing how the great Preacher con- 
cludeth his. After he had taken a large and exact survey of 
all the travails that are done under the sun, and found nothing 
in them but vanity and vexation of spirit, he telleth us at 
length, that in multitude * of books and much reading we may 
sooner meet with weariness than satisfaction. But, saith he, if 
you will hear the end of all, here it is: this is the conclusion Eccl. xii. 
of the whole matter: Fear God and keep His Oommand-'** 
ments ; for this is the whole business of man, upon which all 
his care and employment in this world should be spent. So I 
say, we may puzzle ourselves in the pursuit of knowledge, dive 
into the mysteries of all arts and sciences, especially ingulph 
ourselves deep in the studies of those three highest professions 
of Physic, Law, and Divinity. For Physic, search into the 
writings of Hippocrates, Galen, and the Methodists, of Avicen 
and the Empirics, of Paracelsus and the Chymists; fort Law, 
wrestle through the large bodies of both Laws, Civil and 
Canon, with the vast tomes of Glosses, Repertories, Responses, 
and commentaries thereon, and take in the Reports and Year- 
books of our Common Law to boot; for Divinity, get through 
a course of Councils, Fathers, Schoolmen, Casuists, Expositors, 
Controversers of all sorts and sects. When all is done, after 
much weariness to the flesh, and, in comparison thereof, little 
satisfaction to the mind, (for the more knowledge we gain by 
all this travail, the more we discern our own ignorance, and 
thereby but increase our own sorrow,) the short of all is this ; 
and when I have said it, | have done. You shall evermore find, 
try it when you will, 


ta 


Temperance, the best Physic ; 

Patience, the best Law; and 

A good Conscience the best Divinity. 

I have done. Now to God, &c. 

* multitude.’ So in all Editions + ‘for Law.’ In the second Edi- 
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I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are right: and that 
Thou of very faithfulness hast caused me to be troubled. 


IN which words the holy Prophet, in two several con- 
clusions, giveth unto God the glory of those two His great 
attributes that shine forth with so much lustre in all the works 
of His providence, His justice and His mercy. The glory of 
His justice in the former conclusion, Z know, O Lord, that 
Thy judgments are right: the glory of His mercy in the 
latter, and that Thou of very faithfulness hast caused me to 
be troubled. And to secure us the better of the truth of both 
conclusions, because flesh and blood will be ready to stumble at 
both, we have his Scio prefixed expressly to the former only, 
but, the speech being copulative, intended to both. J know, O 
Lord, that Thy judgments are right: and I know also that 
Thou of very faithfulness hast caused me to be troubled. Our 
order must be to begin with the conclusions first, as they lie in 
the Text, and after that to proceed to David’s | knowledge of 
them, although that stand first in the order of the words. In 
the former conclusion we have to consider of two things. First? 
what these judgments of God are that David here speaketh 
of, as the subject; and then of the righteousness thereof, as 
the predicate. I know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are 
right. 


* Sermon xi appears to have 
been preached three days previously, 
viz. on the Fifth Sunday after Tn- 
nity, and this on the following Wed- 
nesday. Butit has not been thought 
expedient to transpose them. May 2 
in this year was, by joint consent of 
his Majesty, the Lords Spiritual and 
Temporal, and the Commons, ap- 


pointed for a public day of Fasting 
and Humiliation; as also was March 
17. in this year for the Parliament, 
and the Cities of London and West- 
minster, and the Tuesday month 
following throughout England and 
Wales. Nalson, i. 330, 504. 
+ See below, §. 14. 
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2. What judgments? first. There are judicia oris, and 5s. 2-6. 
there are judicia operis, the judgments of God’s mouth, and tet 
the judgments of God’s hands. Of the former there is mention the Judg- 


at verse 13, with my lips have I been telling of all the judgq- Coan 
ments of Thy mouth. And by these judgments are meant 
nothing else but the holy Law of God, and His whole written 
Word, which every where in this Psalm are indifferently called 
His statutes, His commandments, His precepts, His testimonies, 
His judgments. And the Laws of God are therefore, amongst 
other reasons, called by the name of Judgments, ® because by 
them we come to have a right judgment, whereby to discern 
between good and evil. We could not otherwise with any cer- 
tainty judge what was meet for us to do, and what was needful 
for us to shun. A Lege tua intellexi, at verse 104, By Thy 
Law have I gotten understanding. St. Paul confesseth that 
he had never rightly known what sin was, if it had not been 
for the Law; and he instanceth in that of lust, which he had 
not known to be a sin, if the Law had not said, Thou shalt not Rom. vii. 7. 
covet. And no question but these judgments, these judicia 
oris, are all right too; for it were unreasonable to think that 
God should make that a rule of right to us, which were itself 
not right. We have both the name, that of judgments, and 
the thing too, that they are right, in the nineteenth Psalm, 
where, having highly commended the Law of God, under the 
several appellations of Law, Testimonies, Statutes, and Com- 
mandments, verse 7 and 8, the Prophet then concludeth under 
this name of judgments, verse 9, the judgments of the Lord 
are true and righteous altogether. 

3. Besides these judicia oris, which are God’s judgments of 


am 
v. 


direction, there are also judicia operis, which are His judg- 
ments for correction. And these do ever include aliquid 
poenale, something inflicted upon us by Almighty God, as it 

were by way of punishment, something that breedeth us 
trouble or grief. The Apostle saith, that every chastening is Heb. xii. 
grievous ; and so it is more or less, or else it could be to us no"™ 
punishment. And these again are of two sorts, yet not distin- 
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guished so much by the things themselves that are inflicted, as 
by the condition of the persons on whom they are inflicted, 
and especially by the affection and intention of God that in- 
flicteth them. For all, whether public calamities that light 
upon whole nations, cities, or other greater or lesser societies 
of men, such as are pestilences, famine, war, inundations, un- 
seasonable weather, and the like; or private afflictions that 
light upon particular families or persons, as sickness, poverty, 
disgraces, injuries, death of friends, and the like; all these, 
and whatsoever other of either kind, may undergo a twofold 
consideration, in either of both which, they may not unfitly be 
termed the judgments of God, though in different respects. 

4. For either these things are sent by Almighty God in His 
heavy displeasure, as plagues upon His enemies, intending 
therein their destruction. Such as were those public judgments 
upon the old world swept away with the flood, upon Sodom 
and the other cities consumed with fire from Heaven, upon 
Pharaoh and his host overwhelmed in the Red Sea, upon the 
Canaanites spued out of the land for their abominations, upon 
Jerusalem, at the final destruction thereof by the Romans. 
And those private judgments also, that befel sundry particular 
persons, as Cain, Absalom, Sennacherib, Herod, and others. Or 
else they are laid by Almighty God as gentle corrections upon 
His own children, in His fatherly love towards them, and for 
their good, to chastise them for their strayings, to bring them 
to repentance for their sins, to make them more observant and 
careful of their duty thenceforward, to exercise their faith and 
patience and other graces, and the like. Such as were those 
distresses that befel the whole people of Israel sundry times 
under Moses, and in the days of their judges and kings; and 
those particular trials and afflictions wherewith Abraham, and 
Joseph, and Job, and David, and Paul, and other the holy 
saints and servants of God were exercised in their times. 

5. Both the one sort and the other are called judgments; 
but, as I said, in different respects, and for different reasons. 
Those former plagues are called God’s judgments, because 
they come from God, not as a loving and merciful Father, but 
as a just and severe Judge, who, proceeding according to course 
of law, giveth sentence against a malefactor to cut him off. 
And therefore this kind of judgment David earnestly depre- 
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eateth, Enter not into judgment with Thy servant; for then Ps. cxliii. 2. 
neither can I, nor any flesh living, be justified in Thy sight. 

These latter corrections also or chastenings of our Heavenly 

Father are called judgments too, When we are judged, we are t Cor. xi. 
chastened of the Lord; but in a quite different notion. Be-3”' 
cause God proceedeth therein, not with violence and fury, as 

men that are in passion use to do; but coolly, and advisedly, 

and with judgment. And therefore, whereas David deprecated 

God’s judgment, as we heard, in that former notion, and as 
judgment is opposed to favour, Jeremy, on the other side, 
desireth God’s judgment in this latter notion, and as it is 
opposed to fury; Correct me, O Lord! yet in Thy judginent, Jer. x. 24. 
not in Thy fury. 

6. Now we see the several sorts of God’s judgments, which  §. 6. 

of all these may we think is here meant? If we should take 
them all in, the conclusion would hold them, and hold true too. 
Judicia oris and judicia operis, public and private judgments, 
those plagues wherewith in fury He punisheth his enemies, and 
those rods wherewith in mercy He correcteth His children: 
most certain it is, they are all right. But yet I conceive those 
judicia oris not to be so properly meant in this place; for the 
exegesis in the latter part of the verse, wherein what are here 
called judgments, are there expounded by troubles, seemeth to 
exclude them, and to confine the Text in the proper intent 
thereof to these judicia operis only, but yet to all of them of 
what sort soever, public or private, plagues or corrections. Of 
all which he pronounceth that they are right; which is the 
predicate of the conclusion, and cometh next to be considered. 
LI know, O Lord, that Thy judgments are right. 

7. And we may know it too, if we will but care to know  §.7. 
either God or ourselves. First, for God: though we be not The Right: 
able to comprehend the reasons of His dispensations, the ddr1,» coum of 
yet for 70 dr, that the judgments are right, it may satisfy US Judgments, 
if we do but know that they are His. Twa will infer recta 
strongly enough; for the Lord, who is righteous in all His Ps. xiv. 
ways, must needs be so in the way of His judgments too. se ee 
1°. Men’s judgments are sometimes not right through misin- 
formations, and sundry other mistakings and defects, for which 


b ,.. incomprehensibilis disposi- Serm. 103. [I have not been able 
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the laws therefore allow writs of error, appeals, and other 
Ps, exxxix. remedies. But as for God, He not only spieth out the goings 
Prov.xxi.2, Put also searcheth into the hearts of all men; He pondereth 
Sam. ii.3. their spirits, and by Him all their actions are weighed. 
2°. Men’s judgments are sometimes not right, because them- 
selves are partial and unjust, awed with fear, blinded with 
gifts, transported with passion, carried away with favour or 
disaffection, or wearied with importunity. But as for God, 
Rom.ii.11. with Him is no respect of persons, nor possibility of being cor- 
rupted. Abraham took that for granted, that the Judge of all 
Gen. xviii. the world must needs do right. And the Apostle rejecteth all 
hee 4. Suspicion to the contrary with an Absit. What shall we say 
then? Is there unrighteousness with God? God forbid. 
3°. Men’s judgments are sometimes not right, merely for want 
of zeal to justice. They lay not the causes of poor men to 
heart, nor are willing to put themselves to the pains or trouble 
of sifting a cause to the bottom, nor care much which way it 
go, so as they may but be at rest, and enjoy their ease. But 
as for God, He is zealous of doing justice, He loveth it Him- 
self, He requireth it in others, punishing the neglect of it, and 
rewarding the administration of it in them to whom it belong- 

Ps. xiult. eth. The righteous Lord loveth righteousness. 
§§. 8, 9. 8. And then, secondly, in ourselves we may find, if we will 
on but look, enough to satisfy us even for the d:d71 too, so far as 
is meet for us to expect satisfaction. The judgments of God 
Ps, Ixxvii. indeed are abyssus multa: His ways are in the sea, and His 
ms paths are in the deep waters, and His footsteps are not 
known; dvefixviactor:® soon may we lose ourselves in the 
search, but never find them out. Yet even there, where the 
judgments of God are like a great deep, unfathomable by any 
xxxvi.6. finite understanding, His righteousness yet standeth like the 
high mountains, as it is in Psalm xxxvi, visible to every eye. 
_ If any of us shall search well into his own heart, and weigh 
his own carriage and deservings, if he shall not then find 
enough in himself to justify God in all His proceedings, I 
forbid him not to say, which yet I tremble but to rehearse, 

that God is unrighteous. 

§. 9. g. The holy Saints of God therefore have ever acquitted 
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Him by condemning themselves. The Prophet Jeremy, in the 
behalf of himself and the whole Church of God, The Lord Zs Lam. i. 18. 
righteous ; for I have rebelled against His Commandments. 
So did Daniel, in that his solemn confession, when he set his 
face to seek the Lord God by prayer and supplications, with 
fasting and sackcloth and ashes; O Lord, righteousness be- Daniel ix. 
longeth unto Thee; but unto us confusion of face, as it is this” 
day, to our Kings, to our Princes, and to our fathers, because 
we have sinned against Thee; and again after at verse 14; 
Therefore hath the Lord watched upon the evil, and brought 
it upon us; for the Lord our God is righteous in all His 
works which He doth: for we obeyed not His voice. Yea, 
so illustrious many times is the righteousness of God in His 
judicial proceedings, that it hath extorted an acknowledgment 
from men obstinately wicked. Pharaoh, who sometimes in the 
pride of his heart had said, Who is the Lord ? was afterwards Exod. v. 2. 
by the evidence of the fact itself forced to this confession, J Exod. ix. 
have sinned: the Lord is righteous, but I and my people?” 
are wicked. 

10. They are then, at least in that respect, worse than §. 10. 
wicked Pharaoh, that to justify themselves will not stick to ga 


ENCES 
repine eyen at God Himself and His judgments,* as if He were thence. 


eruel, and they unrighteous; like the slothful servant in the papel 
Parable that did his master no service at all, and yet, as lazy acmeg 
as he was, could blame his master for beng an hard mam. God's Pro- 
Cain, when he had slain his righteous brother, and God had videnos, 

: : 5 18. Matthew 
laid a judgment upon him for it, complained of the burden of xxv, 24. 
it as if the Lord had dealt hardly with him, in laying more 
upon him than he was able to bear, never considering the Gen. iv. 13. 
weight of the sin which God in justice could not bear. Solo- 
mon noteth it as a fault common among men, when by their 
own sinful folly they have pulled misery upon themselves, then 
to murmur against God, and complain of His Providence: The Prov. xix. 3, 
folly of a man perverteth his ways, and his heart fretteth 
against the Lord. As the Israelites, in their passage through 
the wilderness, were ever and anon murmuring and complain- 
ing at somewhat or other, either against God, or, which cometh 
much to one, against Moses and Aaron, and that upon every 


* In Editions subsequent to the second, ‘either at God Himself, or 
His judgments.’ 
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occasion and for every trifle, so do we. Every small disgrace, 
injury, affront, or loss, that happeneth to us from the froward- 
ness of our betters, the unkindness of our neighbours, the 
undutifulness of our children, the unfaithfulness of our ser- 
yants, the unsuccessfulness of our attempts, or by any other 
means whatsoever, any sorry thing will serve to put us quite 
out of patience, as Jonas took pet at the withering of the 
gourd. And as he was ready to justify his impatience even 

Jonah iv.8, to God Himself—Doest thow well to be angry, Jonas? Ey,* 

9 marry, do I: I do well to be angry even to the death ;—so are 
we ready in all our murmurings against the Lord’s corrections 
to flatter ourselves as if we did not complain without cause, 
especially where we are able to charge those men that trouble 
us with unrighteous dealing. 

G18; 11. This is, I confess, a strong temptation to flesh and blood; 
ae a and many of God’s holy servants have had much ado to over- 
Wills to come it, whilst they looked a little too much outward. But 
His. 

yet we have by the help of God a very present remedy there- 
against, if blind selflove will but suffer us to be so wise as to 
make use of it; and that is no more but this, to turn our eye 
inward, and to examine ourselves, not how well we have dealt 
with other men who now requite us so ill, but how we our- 
selves have requited God, who hath dealt so graciously and 
bountifully with us. If we thus look back into ourselves and 
sins, we shall soon perceive that God is just? even in those 
things wherein men are unjust, and that we have most right- 
eously deserved at His hands to suffer all those things which 
yet we have no ways deserved at their hands by whom we 
suffer. It will well become us therefore, whatsoever judgments 
God shall please at any time to lay upon us, or to threaten us 
withal, either public or private, either by His own immediate 
Phil.ii.14. hand, or by such instruments as He shall employ, without all 
murmurings or disputings to submit to His good will and 
pleasure, and to accept of the punishment of our iniquity, as 
Levit. xxvi. the phrase is, Levit. xxvi, by humbling ourselves, and confess- 
ote, ing that the Lord is righteous, as Rehoboam and the Princes 
xii. 6. of Judah did. The sense of our own wickedness in rebelling, 


* «Hy.’ See above, Sermon iv. ex jure non potest, exigit tamen 
§. 40. and below, §. 21. Deus. Bernard. Serm. de Verb. O- 
¢ Etsi proximus exigere forsitan rigenis. [ed. Paris, 1690. col. 1154.] 
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and the acknowledgment of God’s justice in punishing, which 

are the very first acts of true humiliation, and the first steps 

unto true repentance, we shall find by the mercy of God to be 

of great efficacy, not only for the averting of God’s judgments 

after they are come, but also, if used timely enough, and 
throughly enough, for the preventing thereof before they be 

come. For if we would judge ourselves, we should not be 1 Cor. xi. 
judged of the Lord. But because we neglect it, (and yet it is?” 

a thing that must be done, or we are undone,) God in great 

love and mercy towards us setteth in* for our good, and doth 

it Himself, rather than it should be left undone, and we perish : 

even as it there followeth, When we are judged, we are chast- Verse 32. 
ened of the Lord, that we should not be condemned with the 

world. And it is that faithfulness of God which David ac- 
knowledgeth in the latter conclusion, whereunto I now pass. 

12. And that Thou of very faithfulness hast caused me to §§- 12-14. 
be troubled. In which words we have these three points. me 
First, David was troubled. Next, God caused him to be so bles. 
troubled. Last, and God did so out of very faithfulness. No 
great news, when we hear of David, to hear of troubles withal ; 

Lord, remember David and all his troubles. Consider him Ps. exxxii. 
which way you will, in his condition natural, spiritual, or civil ; = 

that is, either as a man, or as a godly man, or as a King; and 

he had his portion of troubles in every of those conditions. 

First, troubles he must have as a man. AHaec est conditio 
nascendi.t Every mother’s child that cometh into the world, 
falletht a child’s part of those troubles the world affordeth.e 

Man that is born of a woman, those few days that he hath Job xiv. 1. 


to live, he shall be sure to have 


* © setteth in.’ See above, Sermon 
vii. §. 26. 

+ Is this an allusion to Cicero? 
Epist. ad Atticum, xv. 1. Una con- 
solatio est, quod ea conditione nati 
sumus, ut nihil, quod homini acci- 
dere possit, recusare debeamus. or 
to Seneca? De Consol. ad Polyb. 
§. 23. Non vides qualem vitam no- 
bis rerum natura promiserit, quae 
primum nascentium omen fletum 
esse voluit? Hoc principio edimur, 
huic omnis sequentium annorum 
ordo consentit. 

{‘falleth.’ =There befalleth every 


them full of trouble howsoever. 


mother’s child ...a child’s part... 
This use of ‘fall’ was not uncommon 
in ancient English. As in Wycliffe, 
e.g. S. Matth. xviii. 13. ‘And if it 
falle that he fynde it.’ and 8. Luke 
xilil. 33. ‘for it fallith not a profete 
to perische out of Jerusalem.’ In 
Editions subsequent to the second, 
‘hath a child’s part.’ 
©... dy dy powpay éxns. Pythag. 
Aur. Carm. [18. 
“Oooa Te Saimovinar tbxa1s Bporor tAye’ 
éxovw, 
“Ov by potpay exns rabtrny pépe, hd 
Gyavarret. | 
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8. John xvi. In mundo pressuram, saith our Saviour, In the world ye shall 
33: have tribulation. Never think it can be otherwise, so long 
Ps. Ixxxiv. as you live here below in the vale of misery, where at every 


ree ir, turn you shall meet with nothing but very vanity and vexa- 
tion of spirit. 

§. 13. 13. Then he was a godly man, and his troubles were some- 

2 Tim. iii. what the more for that too. For all that will live godly must 

a suffer persecution; and however it is with other men, cer- 

Ps. xxxiv. tainly many are the troubles of the righteous. It is the com- 

a mon lot of the true children of God, because they have many 


outflyings, wherewith their holy Father is not well pleased, to 
Heb. xii. 7, come under the scourge oftener than the bastards do. If they 
g do amiss, and amiss they do, they must smart for it either 

here or hereafter. Now God meaneth them no condemna- 
1Cor. xi. tion hereafter, and therefore He giveth them the more chasten- 
oe ing here. 

§. 14. 14. But was not David a King? and would not that exempt 
him from troubles? He was so indeed; but I ween his troubles 
were neither the fewer nor the lesser for that. There are 

Verses 9, sundry passages in this Psalm that induce me to believe, with 

922 FOO *° oneat probability, that David made it, while he lived a young 

man in the court of Saul, long before his coming to the crown.* 
But yet he was even then unctus in Regem, anointed and de- 
signed for the kingdom; and he met even then with many 
troubles the more for that very respect. And after he came 
to enjoy the crown, if God had not been the joy and crown of 
his heart, he should have had little joy of it, so full of trouble 
and unrest was the greatest part of his reign. I note it, not 
with a purpose to enter into a set discourse how many and 
great the troubles are that attend the crowns and sceptres of 
princes, which I easily believe to be far both more and greater 
than we that stand below are capable to imagine, but for two 
other reasons a great deal more useful, and therefore so much 
the more needful to be thought on, both by them and us. It 
should first work in all them that sit aloft, and so are exposed 
to more and stronger blasts, the greater care to provide a safe 
resting-place for their souls, that whensoever they shall meet 


* Venema refers the Psalm to the good grounds for assigning it to 
period of David’s exile among the the time of the Return from the 
Philistines. But there are very Captivity. 
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with trouble and sorrow in the flesh, and that they shall be 
sure to do ofter* than they look for, they may retire thither 
there to repose and solace themselves in the goodness of their 
God; saying eftsoonsf with our Prophet, Retwrn unto thy Ps. exvi. 7. 
rest, O my soul. It was well for him that he had such a rest 
for his soul, for he had rest little enough otherwise from con- 
tinual troubles and cares in his civil affairs and estate. And it 
should in all reason, secondly, quicken the hearts of all loyal 
and well-affected subjects, by their prayers, counsels, services, 
aids, and cheerful obedience respectively, rather to afford 
princes their best assistance, for the comfortable support of that 
their weighty and troublesome charge, than, out of ambition, 
discontent, popularity, envy, or any other cross or peevish hu- 
mour, add unto their cares and create unto them more troubles. 

15. David, you see, had troubles, as a man, as a godly man, §§. 13-17. 
as a King. But who caused them? Sure in those his first {m4 G04 
times, when, as I conjecture, he wrote this Psalm, Saul with thereof. 
his princes and followers was the chiefest cause of most of his 
troubles; and afterwards, crafty Achithophel caused him much 
trouble, and railing Shimei some, and seditious Sheba not a 
little, but his rebellious son Absalom most of all. He com- 
plaineth of many troublers raised by the means of that son, 
Domine, quam multiplicati! Lord, how are they increased Ps. iii. 1. 
that trouble me! Yet here, you see, he overlooketh them all 
and all other second causes, and ascribeth his troubles wholly 
unto God. So he did also afterwards in the particular of 
Shimei’s railing: Let him alone, saith he to Abishai, let him 2 Sam. xvi. 
curse on, for God hath bidden him. Even as Job had done ic 
before him, when the Sabaeans and the Chaldaeans had taken 
away his cattle and goods, he scarce took notice of them, (he 
knew they were but instruments,) but looked at the hand of 
God only, as the chief and principal cause: Dominus abstulit, Job i. 21. 
the Lord hath given, and the Lord hath taken away. Nei- 
ther did David any injury at all to Almighty God in ascribing 
it to Him, for God also Himself taketh it all upon Himself; 2 Sam. xii. 
L will raise him evil out of his own house; and I will do tt Basa 
before the sun. 

* ‘eftsoons,’ soon after, immedi- + ‘ofter” For this old Saxon 
ately; as in Spenser, F. Q. IV. ii. form, ‘oftner’ was given in Edd, 


13, 33, 46. ‘Eft,’ quickly, ibid. 47. subsequent to the second. 
See below, Sermon xiv. §, 5. 
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§. 16. 16. How all those things, wherein wicked men, serving their 
Ezek. xxix. own lusts only in their own purpose, do yet unwittingly do 
ee ae * service to God Almighty in furthering His wise and holy de- 

signs, can have their efficiency from causes of such contrary 
quality, and looking at such contrary ends, to the producing 
of one and the same effect, is a speculation more curious than 
profitable. It is enough for us to know that it neither casteth 
any blemish at all upon Him that He maketh such use of 
them, nor giveth any excuse at all to them that they do such 
service to Him; but that, all this notwithstanding, He shall 
still have the whole glory of His own wisdom and holiness, 
and they shall still bear the whole burden of their own folly 
and wickedness. But there is another, and that a far better 
use to be made hereof, than to trouble ourselves about a mys- 
tery that we shall never be able in this life to comprehend ; 
and that is this, that seeing all the troubles that befall us, in 
any kind whatsoever, or by what instruments soever, come yet 
from the hand of God, we should not therefore, when at any 
time we meet with trouble, rage against the second causes, or 
seek to venge* our teent upon them, as of ourselves we are 
very apt to do; but laying our hands upon our hearts and 
upon our mouths, compose ourselves to a holy patience and 
silence, considering it is His will and pleasure to have it so, to 
whom it is both our duty and wisdom wholly to submitf 

§.17. 17. We may learn it of holy Job. His wife moved his 
Job ii-10. patience not a little, by moving him to impatience. Thou 

talkest like a foolish woman, saith he: shall we receive good 
things at the hand of God, and shall we not receive evil also ? 
Or we may learn it of good old Eli. When he received a 
message from the Lord, by the mouth of young Samuel, of a 
right heavy judgment shortly to fall upon him and his house 
for his fond indulgence to his ungracious children, he made 
18am. iii, no more reply, but said only, Jt is the Lord: let Him do 
what seemeth Him good. Or, to go no further than our Pro- 
Ps. xxxix. Phet David, we may learn it sufficiently from him: J was 
9: dumb, saith he, and opened not my mouth, Quoniam Tu fe- 
cisti, for it was Thy doing. This consideration alone, Quo- 


* <venge.’ See above, Serm. villi. Shakspeare, Tempest, i. 2. 
S13" : f Placeat homini, quidquid Deo 
tT ‘teen,’ sorrow, misfortune. See placuit. Seneca, Epist. 74. 
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mam Tu fecisti, is enough to silence all tumultuous thoughts, 
and to cut off all further disputing and debating the matter ; 
that it is God that causeth us to be troubled. All whose judg- 
ments are not only done in righteousness, as we have hitherto 
heard, but towards His children also out of much love and 
faithfulness, as we are next to hear. J know that of very 
Saithfulness Thou hast caused me to be troubled. 

18. In the former part of the verse, where he spake of the _ §. 18. 
righteousness of God, he did it indefinitely, without mentioning ce 
either himself or any other person: not particularly, Thy judg-causeth His 
ments upon me; but indefinitely, J know, O Lord, that Thy RE 
judgments are right. But now, in this latter part of the verse, ee ou 
where he cometh to speak of the faithfulness of God, he fuiness: 
nameth himself; And that Thou of very Sathfulness hast ee we 
caused me to be troubled. For as earthly princes must do 
justice to all men, for justice is a\Adrtpioy dyabdv,* every man 
may challenge it, and there must be no respect had, no dif- 
ference made of persons therein, but their favours they may 
bestow upon whom they think good; so God will have His 
justice to appear in all His dealings with all men generally, be 
they good or bad, that none of them all shall be able to say 
He hath done them the least wrong; but yet His tender mer- 
cies and loyingkindnesses, those He reserveth for the godly 
only, who are in special favour with Him, and towards whom 
He beareth a special respect. For by faithfulness here, as in 
sundry other places of Scripture, is meant nothing else but 
the special love and favour of God towards those that love and 
fear Him, whereby He ordereth and disposeth all things so 
as may make most for their good. 

tg. And it is not unfitly so called, whether we respect the 
gracious promises that God hath made unto them, or those 
sundry mutual relations that are between Him and them. 
First, faithfulness relateth to a promise: He is faithful that Web. x. 23. 
hath promised. Truly God is a debtor to no man. That He 
doth for us any thing at all, it is ea mero motu, of His own 
grace and goodness merely: we can challenge nothing at His 
hands. But yet so desirous is He to manifest His gracious 
love to us, that He hath freely bound Himself, and so made 


Fa io) 
First, His 
Promises, 


* Aristotle, Nicom. Hthics, V. vi. 6. 
§$ 2 
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Himself a voluntary debtor by His promises, (for promise is 
due debt;) insomuch as He giveth us the leave, and alloweth 
us the boldness to remind Him of His promises, to urge Him 
with them, and as it were to adjure Him by all His truth and 
faithfulness to make them good. But what a kind of promise 
is this, may some say, to promise a man to trouble him? It 
seemeth a threatening this, not a promise. If these be His 
promises, God may keep His promises to Himself, we shall not 
be very forward to challenge Him or His faithfulness about 
them. Yet so it is: the afflictions and troubles wherewith God 
in His love chasteneth His children for their good, are indeed 
part of His promise, and that a gracious part too. In St. 
Mark x. you shall find persecutions, and persecutions are trou- 
bles, expressly named there among other things as a part of 
5. Mark x. the promise or reward. No man that hath left house or bre- 
29, 30. : 
thren, Sc. for my sake and the Gospel’s, but he shall receive 
an hundredfold now in this time, houses, and brethren, Se. 
with persecutions, and in the world to come eternal life. 
There it is exprest; but where it is not so, it must ever be 
understood in all the promises that concern this life. It is a 
received rule among Divines, that all temporal promises are 
to be understood cum exceptione Crucis,* that is to say, not 
absolutely, but with this reservation, unless the Lord in His 
holy wisdom shall see it good for us to have it otherwise. So 
that if at any time He see it good for us to be troubled, as 
many times He doth, (David confesseth it but four verses 
Ps.cxix.71. higher, Bonum mihi quod humiliasti, It is good for me that 
I have been in trouble,) He doth then in great love to us 
cause us to be troubled, and that out of very faithfulness, 
and in regard of His promise. 
§§. 20-22. 20. There are also sundry mutual relations wherein God 
ee oe and His people stand tied either to other, all which require 
Relations. faithfulness. He is their Creator, and they are the work of 
= Pet.iv. His hands; and St. Peter styleth Him a faithful Creator. 
Ps. xxiii, 1. He is their Shepherd, and they the sheep of His pasture; and 
S. John, x. 2 faithful Shepherd He is, a good Shepherd. To omit these 
ay and sundry other, as of Father, Master, Husband, and the rest, 
take but this one relation only of friendship, whereto, as every 


* € 


cum exceptione Crucis.’ See above, Sermon ii. §. 28. 
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man knoweth, faithfulness is so necessary as nothing can be 

more. Now, as for those that believe God and keep His Com- 
mandments, God entereth into a league and covenant of friend- 

ship with them ;s for Faith and Obedience are those very things 

that qualify us for His friendship. Abraham believed God, 8. James ii. 
and it was counted to him for righteousness, and he was** 
called the friend of God. There is faith. Ye are my friends, 8. John xv. 
if ye keep my commandments, saith our Saviour. There is '* 
obedience. Such a league of friendship there was betwixt 

God and David in his particular,* and as strongly tied and 
confirmed, as any other we read of; the parties swearing 

fidelity either to other. God to him: The Lord hath made Ps. exxxii. 
a faithful oath unto David, and He shall not shrink from it.*" 

And he to God: I have sworn, and am stedfastly purposed, Ps. exix. 
to keep Thy righteous judgments. The misery is, we hold not ae 
toucht perfectly with God, but break with Him oftentimes 
through human frailty and subreption,t and sometimes also in 

a more desperate and provoking manner, when We sin pre- 
sumptuously and with a high hand. David himself, notwith- 
standing his oath and the stedfastness of his purpose to per- 

form it, yet held not out, but failed sundry times through 
infirmity ; but he shrank most shamefully and foully in the 1 Kings xy. 
matter of Uriah. But here is our comfort then on the other > 

side, that though we are wavering and loose, off and on, and 

no hold to be taken of us, yet He is still the same, He remain- 

eth a fast and constant friend to us. Though we sometimes 

so far forget ourselves and our faithful promise, as to deny 

Him, yet He continueth faithful, and will not deny Himself: 2 Vim. ii. 
no, nor us neither, if we will but seek to Him in any time by '* 

true repentance, confessing our unfaithfulness and asking par- 

don thereof, and not wholly and finally renounce the covenant 

we made with Him. It maketh well for us that He is not 
forward to take, no, not all just, exceptions He might. If He 

should be any whit extreme to mark what we do amiss, not Ps. exxx. 3. 
a man of us all should long abide in His friendship. It is 


& Inter bonos viros et Deum ami- engagement. See above, Sermon vi. 
citia est, conciliante virtute. Seneca §.29. Hooker, EK. P. VI. iv. 11. has 


de Provid. 1. ‘to hold the touch’ in an entirely 
* In Editions subsequent to the different sense, viz. to stand the 
second, ‘in this particular.’ test. 


+ ‘hold not touch,’ keep not our {See above, Sermon ii. §. 2. 
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not our faithfulness then to Him, but His faithfulness to us, 
that holdeth us in. 

§. 21. 21. But you will say, This is scarce a friendly part. Will 
any friend cause his friend to be troubled; especially having 
the power in himself to prevent it? As Absalom said to Hushai, 

2 Sam. xvi. Is this thy kindness to thy friend ? Call you this faithfulness ? 
we Yes indeed; and very faithfulness too. For a true friend 
aimeth at his friend’s good in every thing he doth;» and in 
comparison of that, regardeth not at any time the satisfying 
of any his inordinate or unreasonable desires. And therefore 
he will freely reprove him when he seeth him to do otherwise 
than well, and sometimes anger him by doing some things 
quite contrary to his mind, but yet for his good. Yea, and if 
the inequality and condition of the persons be such as will bear 
it, he will give him also such punishment or other correction, 
as shall be needful according to the merit of his fault. And 
all this he may do salva amicitia, and without breach of 
friendship: nay, he is so far tied by the rules of true friend- 
ship to do all this, and out of very faithfulness, that he should 
transgress those rules,t and prove unfaithful, if he should 
neglect so to do, where the cause requireth it. Doth not @ 
Prov. iii.12. father scourge the son in whom he delighteth ? and sometimes 
give him sharp correction, when the fault deserveth it? And 
no friend can love his friend more dearly and faithfully than 
a father doth his child. Nay, this chastening is so far from 
being any argument of the father’s disaffection, that it is rather 
one of the strongest evidences of his faithful love towards 
him; and he should not love him faithfully but foolishly, if he 
should out of fond indulgence let him go on in an evil way 
Prov, xiii. Without due correction. He that spareth the rod hateth his 
24s child, saith Solomon: he meaneth it tnterpretative; that is, 
he doth his child as much hurt out of his fond love, as he 
could not do him more harm, if he were his enemy’s child 
whom he hateth. Will not a mother that loveth her child with 
all tenderness, if it have got some hurt with a fall, lay on a 
plaster to heal it, though it smart? And though the child ery 


h Id pactum est ab illomundiCon- castigabo [pro commerita noxia|] 
ditore,...ut salvi essemus, non de- Invitus, ni me id invitet ut faciam 
licati. Seneca, Epist. 119. fides. Plautus in Trinumm, i. 1, 

' Ego amicum hodie meum Con-_ [3.] 
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and struggle "against it all it can, yet will she lay it on for all 

that, ey,* and bind it too to keep it on; and all out of very love 

and faithfulness, because she knoweth it must be so, or the 

child will be the worse for it. I use these comparisons the 

rather, not only because they are familiar, and the more fami- 

har ever the better if they be fit, but because the Lord Him- 

self also delighteth to set forth His guAavOporia and love to 

us, by the love of a discreet father and the affection of a tender Ps. ciii. 13. 
mother towards the fruit of their own loins and womb. And !*: *#*- 15: 
the Apostle at large prosecuteth the resemblance, and that in 
this very matter whereof we now speak, of our heavenly Fa- 
ther’s correcting His children in love and for their good, most 
accurately and comfortably in Heb. xii. 

22. But to return back to the relation of friendship; from 
which yet I have not digressed, for can we have any better 
friends than our parents? If any of us have a friend that is 
lethargic or lunatic, will we not put the one from his drowsy 
seat, and shake him up, and make him stir about, whether he 
will or no; and tie the other in his bed, hamper him with 
cords, ey,* and with blows too, if need be, to keep him quiet ? 
though it be death to the one to be stirred, and to the other 
to be tied. Or if we have some near friend or kinsman that 
we wish well to, and partly dependeth upon us for his liveli- 
hood, that will not be advised by us, but will fly out} into bad 
company, drink, and quarrel, and game, will we not pinch 
him in his allowance, refuse to give him entertainment, set 
some underhand to beat him when he quarrels in his drink, or 
to cheat him when he gameth too deep, and if he will not be 

’ reclaimed otherwise, get him arrested and laid up, and then 
let him lie by it,t till shame and want give him some better 
sight and sense of his former follies? Can any man now charge 
us truly with unfaithfulness to our friend for so doing? Or is 
it not rather a good proof of our love and faithfulness to him ? 


Doubtless it is. You know the old saying, Non quod odio 


* ©ey.’ See above, Serm. iv. §. 40. 
In the Editions printed after San- 
derson’s decease this was altered to 
« yea.’ 

+ ‘fly out.’ ‘Flie out,’ in all Edi- 
tions subsequent to the first, which 
has ‘ flee out.’ 


{ ‘lie by it,’ be im close confine- 
ment, as in Sermon v. ad Pop. §. 47. 
Compare Hacket’s Life of Williams, 
ii. 138. ‘Through the persuasion of 
those about the King, Lincoln was 
like to lie by it, and to be shut out 
of mercy by an irreversible Decree.’ 
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habeam, sed quod amem: it hath some reason in it. For the 
love and faithfulness of a friend is not to be measured by the 
things done, but by the affection and intention of the doer. 
A thing may be done, that carrieth the show of much friend- 
ship with it, yet with an intent to do the party a mischief: 


Hutrapelus, cuicunque nocere volebat, 
[ Vestimenta dabat pretiosa.|3 

As if he should put his friend upon some employment he were 

unmeet for, of purpose to disgrace him, or feed him with money 

in a riotous course, to get a hanck* over his estate, like Saul’s 
1Sam.xviii. friendship to David in giving him his daughter to wife, that 
a she might be a snare to him to put him into the hands of the 

Philistines. This is the basest unfaithfulness of all other, sub 

amici fallere nomen; and by many degrees worse than open 
Ps. cxli. 5. hostility. Let not thet precious balms break my head. Let 

the righteous rather smite me friendly, saith David. There 

may be smiting, it should seem by him, without violation of 
Prov. xxvii. friendship. And his wise son Solomon preferreth the wounds 
. of a friend before the kisses of an enemy. These may be 

pleasanter, but those will prove wholesomer : there is treachery 

in these kisses, but in those wounds faithfulness. 

§. 23. 23. You may perceive, by what hath been said, that God 
ea. MAY cause His servants to be troubled, and yet continue His 
To bear —_ love and faithfulness to them nevertheless : yea, moreover, that 
Troubles 3 : 
cheerfully. He bringeth those troubles upon them out of His great love 

and faithfulness toward them. It should make us the more 
willing, whether God inflict or threaten, whether we feel or . 
fear, any either public calamity or personal affliction, any 
thing that is like to breed us any grief or trouble, to submit 
ourselves to the hand of God, not only with patience, because 
He is righteous, but even with thankfulness too, because He is 
faithful therein. Very meet we should apprehend the wrath 
of God and His just indignation against us when He striketh, 
for He is righteous, and will not correct us but for our sin; 
Acts ii. 37. which should prick our hearts with sorrow, nay, rend them in 
Jost aler3: pieces with thorough contrition, that we should so unworthily 
provoke so gracious a God to punish us. But then we must 
so apprehend His wrath, that we doubt not of His favour, nor 


} Horat. Ep. I. xviii. [31.] **a hanck.’ See above, Sermon iy. §. 43. 
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despair of staying His hand, if we will but stay the course of 

our sins by godly repentance and reformation ; for He is faith- 

ful, and correcteth us ever for our good. Doth He take any Heb. xii.10. 

pleasure, think you, in our destruction? He hath sworn the Ezekiel 

contrary, and dare you not believe Him? Doubt ye not there- '™ 

fore but that humility and confidence, fear and hope, may 

consist together, as well as justice and mercy may in God, or 

repentance and faith in us. Presume not then to continue in 

sin, but fear His judgments; for He is righteous, and will not 

acquit the guilty. Neither yet despair of finding pardon, but Exodus 

hope in His mercy; for He is faithful, and will not despise“ 7 

the penitent. I forbid no man, but charge him rather, as he Ps. li. 17. 

meaneth to build his after-comforts upon a firm base, to lay a 

good foundation of repentance and godly sorrow, by looking 

first upon God’s justice and his own sins, that he may be cast 

down and humbled under the mighty hand of God before he tS. Pet. v. 

presume to lay hold of any actual mercy. But after he hath S 

by this means assured the foundation, let him then in God’s 

name proceed with his work, and bring it on more and more 

to perfection, by sweet meditations of the great love and 

gracious promises of our good God, and His undoubted sted- 

fastness and faithfulness therein. Never giving it over, till he 

come to that perfection of art and skill, that he can spy love 

even in the very wrath of God, k Mel de petra, suck honey [Denter. 

out of the stony rock, gather grapes of thorns, and figs of” et 

thistles.* Till we attain to this, I say not but we may have 

true hope and comfort in God, which by His mercy may bring 

us to Salvation; but we have not yet that fulness of joy and 

peace which, because by God’s grace, if our own endeavours 

be not wanting, it is attainable in this life, we should press 

hard after, of rejoicing in tribulation, and counting it all joy, Rom. v. 3. 

when we fall into divers temptations. ie Tames 
24. Somewhat a hard lesson, I grant; yet if we can bit. $$. 24, 25. 

learn some of Dayid’s knowledge, it will be much the easier. ee 

He speaketh not here, you see, out of a vain hope, because he hei. of 

would fain have it so; nor out of some uncertain conjecture, as sending 

if perhaps it might be so; but out of certain knowledge, gotten Troubles 


evidenced 


by diligent Sails attentive study in the Word of God, and by from 


k Deus, quos amat, indurat, re-  videntia, 4. 
cognoscit, exercet. Seneca de Pro- * See above, Sermon y. §. 36. 
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his own experience and observation. J know, O Lord, that 
Thy judgments are right, and that Thou of very faithfulness 
hast caused me to be troubled. For the former branch of this 
knowledge, that concerneth the righteousness of God’s judg- 
ments, it is a thing soon learned: I have showed you the 
course already. There is no more to be done but to examine 
our own carriage and deserving; and we shall find enough, I 
doubt not, to satisfy fully in that point, and therefore there 
need no more be said of it. All the skill is about the latter 
branch, how we may know that it is done out of very love and 
faithfulness, whensoever God causeth us to be troubled. 

§. 25. 25. For which purpose the best help I can commend unto 
you for the present is, to observe how variously Almighty God 
manifesteth His love and faithfulness to His children in all 
their tribulations, especially in three respects, every one of 
which maryellously setteth forth His gracious goodness to- 
wards us. First, the end that He aimeth at in them; secondly, 
the proportion that He holdeth under them; and thirdly, the 
issues that He giveth out of them. 

§§.26-30. 26, For the end first: He aimeth always at our good. Our 

the End He as 

aimeth at, earthly friends do not ever so: no, not our parents, that love 
us best. The Apostle telleth us, and experience proveth it, 

Heb.xii.10. that they chasten us sometimes for their own pleasure. He 
meaneth that sometimes, when they are distempered with pas- 
sion and in an outrageous mood, they beat the poor child, 
either without cause, or more than there is cause, rather to 
satisfy their own fury, than to benefit the child. But He doth 
it always for our profit,! saith he, Heb. xu. If I should enter 
here into the common place de bono afflictionis, | should not 
well know either where to begin, or when to make an end. In 
the whole course of Divinity, I find not a field of larger scope 
than that is. I shall therefore bring you but into one corner 
of it, and show you how God out of very faithfulness maketh 
use of these troubles, for the better draining out of some of 
those evil corruptions, that would otherwise so abound in us, 
like noisome humours in the body, that they would endanger a 
plethory in our souls, especially these four, Pride, Security, 
Worldly-mindedness, and Incompassion. 


1 Tldvrws mpos tO Kpeirroy Kai thy paivwow. Greg. Naz. Orat. 3. [tom, 
iarpelav, kay of Ocparrevdpevor Svoxe- i. p. 68 A.] 
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27. Pride must be first,* else is it not right. And we have 5.27. 
store of that in us. Any toy puffeth us up like a bladder, and 
filleth us full of ourselves. Take the instance but in our 
knowledge. A sorry thing, God knoweth: he that hath most, 
what he knoweth is not the thousandth part of what he knoweth 
not; and yet how strangely are some overleavened with a very 
small pittance of it! Scientia inflat, the Apostle might well 1 Cor. viii. 
say, knowledge puffeth up. So doth riches, and honour, and ; 
praise, and valour, and beauty, and wit, or indeed any thing. 
A bush of hair will do it, where it groweth: ey,t and where it 
groweth not.{ Now prosperity cherisheth this corruption 
wonderfully, (as ill humours abound most in full bodies, and ill 
weeds grow rankest in a fat earth,) and setteth a man so far 
from God and above himself that he neither well knoweth the 
one nor the other. Our Lord then, when He seeth us high 
set, sendeth afflictions and troubles to take down these unkindly 
swellings, to prick the bladder of our pride, and let out some 
of the wind; and so He bringeth us into some better acquaint- 
ance with ourselves again.™ King Philip had a crier to put 
him daily in remembrance that he was but a man, lest he 
should forget it, and think himself a little god, as his son 
Alexander did soon after. But there is no remembrancer can 
do this office better than afflictions can. Put them in fear, O Ps. ix. 20. 
Lord, that the heathen may know themselves to be but men. 
If afflictions were not, would not even that be soon forgotten ? 

28. Security is next. Ease and prosperity fatteneth the — ¢. 28. 
heart, and maketh us drowsy and heavy in God’s service. It 
easteth us into a spiritual lethargy, maketh us settle upon our Jer. xlviii. 
lees, and flatter ourselves, as if we were out of gun-shot, and '™ 
no evil could reach us. Soul, take thine ease, eat, and drink, 8. Luke xii. 
thou hast provision laid up beforehand for many years yet to‘ 
come. Marvel not to hear ungodly men yaunt it so in a 
vapouring manner, Tush, [ shall never be removed, there shall Ps. x. 6. 
no harm happen unto me, when holy David upon some little 


* Pride must be first,’ &c. The Sermon iv. §. 40. 
same thought, of giving to Pride the { Compare Sermon y. ad Popu- 
precedency in which it takes plea- lum, §. 62. 
sure, occurs in Sermon y. ad Pop. m,,. adversisque in rebus no- 
§. 60, preached sixteen years before scere, qui sint. Lucret, ill. [56. guid 
this. sint in most Edd. ] 

+ ‘Ey.’ See above, §. 21, and 
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longer continuance of prosperity than usual did almost say 
Ps, xxx. 6, even as they: he thought his hill so strong, that he should 
never be removed. When God seeth us thus settling upon our 
Jer. xlviii. lees, He thinketh it high time to pour us from vessel to vessel, 
oy to keep us from growing musty. He layeth His hand upon us, 
Ps, Ixvi.11. and shaketh us out of our dead sleep, and by laying trouble 
upon our loins driveth us to seek to Him for remedy and 
succour. He dealt so with David, when in his prosperity he 
had said, he should never be removed, as we heard but now 
out of Psalm xxx. The next news we hear of him is, he was 
xxx. 7,8. removed: Ged, out of very faithfulness, caused him to be 
troubled, and he was the better for it. Thou didst turn away 
Thy face from me, and I was troubled. Then cried I unto 
Thee, O Lord; and gat me to my Lord right humbly, as it 
Ixxvii.2. there followeth in that Psalm. Jn the time of my trouble I 
sought the Lord, saith he elsewhere. Belike * in the time of 
Hos. v.15. his ease, he either sought Him not, or not so carefully. Jn 
their afflictions they will seek me diligently ; but negligently 
2 Sam. xiv. enough out of affliction. Absalom had a mind to speak with 
eet Joab, but Joab had no mind to speak with him. Absalom 
sendeth for him, one messenger after another: still Joab 
cometh not. Well, thinketh Absalom, he will not come, but I 
will fetch him; and so he sendeth some of his people to fire 
his corn fields, and that fetcheth him: then he cometh running 
in all haste, to know what the matter was. So God sendeth 
for us messenger after messenger, one sermon after another to 
bring us in: we little regard it, but sit it out, and will not 
come in till He fire our corn, or do us some displeasure; and 

that, if any thing, will bring us. 
§. 29: 29. Thirdly, we are full of Worldly-mindedness. Adhaesit 
Ps. cxix.25. navimento, as David speaketh in this Psalm, so may we say, 
but quite in another sense, Our soul cleaveth to the dust. We 
all complain, the world is naught, and so it is, God mend it: 
1S.John totus in Maligno, nothing but vanity and wickedness; and yet, 
ae as bad as it is, our hearts hanker after it out of all measure. 
And the more we prosper in it, the more we grow in love with 
it: the faster riches, or honours, or any of these other vanities 
increase, the more eagerly do we pursue them, and the more 


* ‘belike.’? See above, Sermon viii. §. 18. 
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fondly set our hearts upon them. Only afflictions do now and 

then take us off somewhat, and a little embitter the luscious- 

ness of them to our taste. That we have any apprehension at 

all of the vanity of the world, we may thank for it those 
vexations of spirit that are interwoven therewithal. Loving Weel. ii. 11. 
it as we do, being so full of those vexations as it is, how 
absurdly should we dote upon it, if we should meet with nothing 
in it to vex us! 

30. Lastly, we are full of Incompassion.* Our brethren 
that are in distress, though they be our fellow-members, yet 
have we little fellow-feeling of their griefs, but either we insult 
over them, or censure them, or at best neglect them, especially 
when ourselves are at ease. When we stretch ourselves wpon Amos vi. 
ivory beds, eat the fat and drink the sweet, and chaunt it to en 
the viols, live merry and full, it is great odds the afflictions of viii. 10.] 
Joseph will be but slenderly remembered, no more than 
Lazarus was at the rich man’s gates, where he found no pity S.Luke xvi. 
but what the dogs showed him.f But then when it cometh to?" 
be our own case, when we fall into sicknesses, disgraces, or 
other distresses ourselves, (Non ignara mali.) then do our 
bowels, which before were crusted up, begin to relent a little 
towards our poorer brethren; and our own misery maketh us 
the more charitable. Then we remember those that are tn Heb. xiii.2. 
bonds, whom we forgat before, as Pharaoh’s butler forgat Gen. xl. 23. 
Joseph, when we ourselves are bound with them, and those 
that are in adversity, when we find and feel that we ourselves 
are but flesh. 


§. 30. 


Thus God out of very faithfulness causeth us 
to be troubled, as for our good many other ways, so particu- 
larly in purging out thereby some of that pride, and security, 
and worldliness, and imcompassion, besides sundry other cor- 
ruptions, that abound in us. 


31. That for the end. Next, God manifesteth His faithfulness g¢. 31-34. 
The Pro- 
; ! ‘ _ portion He 
therein, whether we compare therewith their deservings, thei holdeth 

4 therein. 


to His servants in their troubles by the proportion He holdeth 


not the adAd Kai seem rather to fa- 
vour the other view, that this cir- 


* <Incompassion.’ This word oc- 
curs in Sermon ii. ad Magistr. 


§. 26, and iv. §. 19. 

+ This view, that the sympathy of 
the dogs was an alleviation of the 
distress of Lazarus, is taken by Cal- 
vin, Calmet, and Trench. But does 


cumstance of the parable is men- 
tioned as an aggravation? as it was 
regarded by 8. Chrysostom. See 
de Lazaro Cone. i. §. 9. 

n Virgil, [Aen. i. 630. ] 
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strength, or their comforts: very measurably in all. First, our 
sufferings are far short of our deservings. He doth ever 
Ps. citi. ro. chasten us citra condignum. He dealeth not with us after 
our sins, neither rewardeth us after our iniquities. After 
what then? even after His own lovingkindness, and fatherly 
Verse 13. affection towards us, even as a father pitieth his own children, 
as it there followeth. And how that is, every father can tell 
you: Pro magna culpa parum supplicti satis est patri.* 
When we for drinking in iniquity like water had deserved to 
drink off the cup of fury to the bottom, dregs and all, He 
maketh us but sip a little overly ¢ of the very brim. And when 
[1 Kings He might in justice lash us with scorpions, He doth but scourge 
xii.14-] ys with rushes. The Lord promised His people, that though 
He could not, in justice, nor would leave them altogether 
Jer. xxx. unpunished, yet He would correct them in measure, and not 
re make a full end of them. And He did indeed according to His 
promise: they found His faithfulness therein, and acknow- 
Ezra ix. 13. ledged it ;—seeing that our God hath punished less than our 
Gen. xxxI+ iniguities deserve. Jacob confessed that he was less than the 
least of God’s mercies; and we must confess that we are more 
than the greatest of His corrections. 

§. 32. 32. Secondly, He proportioneth our sufferings to our strength, 
as a discreet physician considereth as well as the malignity of 
the disease the strength of the patient, and prescribeth for him 
accordingly both for the ingredients and dose. Abraham, and 
Job, and David, and St. Paul, the Lord put them to great 
trials, because He had endowed them with great strength. 
But as for most of us, God is careful to lay but common 
troubles upon us, because we have no more but common 

Gen. xxxiii. strength ; as Jacob had a good care not to overdrive the weaker 
cor. xii, Cattle. If He shall hereafter think good to send such @ mes- 
7,9 senger of Satan against us as shall buffet us with stronger 
blows, doubtless, if we be His friends and do but seek to Him 
for it, He will give us such an addition of strength and grace 
as shall be sufficient for our safety. The Apostle both ob- 
serveth God’s thus dealing with us, and imputeth it also to His 
1 Cor.x.13. faithfulness: Glod is faithful, who will not suffer you to be 


* Pro peccato magno paullum T ‘overly.’ See above, Sermon 
supplicii satis est patri. Terent. vil. §. 31. 
Andr. V. iii. 32. 
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tempted above what you are able. Hither Cain said not truly, 

or, if he did, the fault was in himself, not in God, when he 
complained that his punishment was greater than he could Gen. iv. 13. 
bear. God is not so hard a Master to us, for all we are so 

slack and untoward in our service, as either to require that of 

us which He will not enable us to do, or lay that upon us 

which He will not enable us to bear, if we will but lay our 

hands and our shoulders thereunto, and put out our strength 

and endeavours to the utmost. 

33. Thirdly, He proportioneth us out also comforts suitable  §. 33. 
to our afflictions, every whit as large as they, and more effec- 
tual, to preserve us from drooping, and to sustain our souls in 
the midst of our greatest sufferings. For as the smallest 
temptation would foil us, if God should withhold His grace 
from us, but if He vouchsafe us the assistance of that, we are 
able to withstand the greatest, so the least afflictions would 
overwhelm our spirits, if He should withhold His comforts 
from us; but if He afford us them, we are able to bear up 
under the greatest. And God doth afford unto His children 
in all their distresses, though not perhaps always such comforts 
as they desire, yet ever such as He knoweth and they find to 
be both meet and sufficient. Spiritual comforts first, and they 
are the chiefest; the testimony of a good conscience from 
within, and the light of God’s favourable countenance from 
above. These put more true joy into the heart than the want 
of corn, or wine, or oil, or any outward thing, can sorrow; and Ps. iv. 6, 7. 
by these our inner man is so renewed and strengthened that 
yet we faint not, whatsoever becometh of our outward man : » Cor. iy. 
no, not though it should perish. David had troubles, multitude 1° 
of troubles, troubles that touched him at the very heart ; but 
the comforts of God in his soul gave him more refreshing than Ps, xciv.19. 
all those troubles could work him vexation. And St. Paul 
found that, still as his sufferings increased, his comforts had 2 Cori. s. 
withal such a proportionable rise, that where those abounded, 
these did rather superabound. 

34. These inward comforts are sufficient even alone. Yet 5.34. 
God knoweth our frame so well, and so far tendereth our 
weakness, that He doth also afford us such outward comforts 
as He seeth convenient for us. A small matter perhaps in 
bulk, and to the eye; but yet such as by His mercy giveth us 
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mighty refreshing. For as any little affliction, scarce consider- 
able in itself, is yet able to work us much sorrow, if God mean 
to make a rod of it, so any otherwise inconsiderable accident, 
when God is pleased to make a comfort of it, is able to cheer 
us up beyond belief. The coming of Titus out of Achaia into 
Macedonia seemed to be a matter of no great consequence, yet 
coming at such a time, and in the nick as it were, St. Paul re- 
membereth it as a great mercy from God, and a great comfort 
2Cor.vii. to him. He was much distressed it seemeth at that time, with 
fightings without and fears within, imsomuch as he was trou- 
bled on every side, and his flesh had no rest, at the fifth 
verse there. Nevertheless, saith he, God that comforteth those 
that are cast down, comforted us by the coming of Titus, at 
verse 6. 
§§. 35,36. 35+ Lhirdly, God manifesteth His love and faithfulness to 
He pivot His children in their troubles, by the issues that He giveth out 
thereout. of them, deliverance and honour. Deliverance, first. That 
Ps.l.15. God hath often promised : Call upon me in the time of trouble, 
and I will hear thee. And He hath faithfully performed it ; 
xxxiv. 19. Many, or great, are the troubles of the righteous, but the Lord 
delivereth them out of all. And He delivereth him safe and 
Verse 20. Sound, many times without the breaking of a bone, yea some- 
times without so much as the loss of a hair of his head. How 
oft do we hear it repeated in one Psalm, and made good by 
Ps. vii. 6, sundry instances, So when they cried unto the Lord in their 
13,19, 28. trouble, He delivered them Srom their distress. 

§. 36. 36. Some evidence it is of His love and faithfulness, that He 
delivereth them at all; but much more that He doth it with 
the addition of honour. Yet hath He bound himself by His 

Ps, xci. 15. gracious promise to that also. He shall call upon me, and I 
will hear him; yea I am with him in trouble: LI will deliver 
him and bring him to honour.. As gold cast into the furnace 
receiveth there a new lustre, and shineth brighter when it 
cometh forth than it did before, so are the saints of God more 
glorious after their great afflictions: their graces ever more 
resplendent, and many times even their outward estate also 
more honourable. We may see in the examples of Joseph, of 
Job, of David himself, and others, if we had time to produce 

cxiii, 7, 8. them, that of Psalm exiii verified: He raiseth the poor out of 
the dust, and lifteth the needy out of the mire, and from the 
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dunghill, that He may set him with princes, even with the 
princes of His people. But we have an example beyond all 
example, even our Blessed Saviour Jesus Christ. Never any 
sufferings so grievous as His, never man so emptied and 
trodden down, and made a man of sorrows, as He; never any Is. liii. 3. 
issues so honourable as His, izeptWoce, God hath highly ¥ Phil. ii. g— 
exalted Him, and given Him a Name above every name, that '”” 

at the Name of Jesus every knee should bow, and every 
tongue should confess to His honour. And what hath befallen 

Him the head concerneth us also His members, not only by 

way of merit, but by way of conformity also. Si compatimur, 
conregnabimus. If we be partakers of His sufferings, we shall 

be also of His glory. God, as out of very faithfulness He 

doth cause us to be troubled, so will He, out of the very same 
faithfulness, give an honourable issue also to all our troubles, ae: il. 
if we cleave unto Him by stedfast faith and constant obedience : 
possibly in this life, if He see it useful for us; but undoubtedly 

in the life to come. Whereunto, &c. 


SANDERSON, VOL, I. SW 


§§. 1, 2. 
The Scope 
and Divi- 
sion of the 
Text. 


SERMON XI. 


WHITEHALL, JULY 5, 1640.* 


1 Con ax tge: 


All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient : 
all things are lawful for me, but all things edify not. 


LN which words the Apostle with much holy wisdom, by 
setting just bounds unto our Christian Liberty, in the power 
first, and then in the exercise of that power, excellently pre- 
venteth both the error of those that would shrink it in, and 
the presumption of those that would stretch it out, more than 
they ought. He extendeth our liberty in the power, but 
restraineth it in the use. Would you know what a large power 
God hath permitted unto you in indifferent things, and what 
may be done ex plenitudine potestatis, and without scruple of 
conscience? For that you have, Omnia licent. All things are 
lawful. But would you know withal with what caution you 
ought to use that power, and what at all times is fit to be done 
ex intuitu charitatis, and for the avoiding of offence? You 
have for that too, Non omnia expediunt, All things are not 
expedient, All things edify not. If we will sail by this card,t 
regulate our judgment and practice by our Apostle’s rule and 
example in the Text, we shall neither dash against the rock of 
superstition on the right hand, nor fall into the gulf of profane- 
ness on the left: we shall neither betray our Christian Liberty, 
nor abuse it. 

2. In the words themselves are apparently observable, con- 
cerning that Liberty, two things; the extension first, and then 
the limitation of it. The extension is in the former clause, 
wherein we have the things, and the persons. [ldvta pol, All 
things lawful, and all lawful for me. The limitation is in the 
latter clauses, wherein is declared first, what it is must limit 

* Compare the date of the pre- needle nor card. Bp. Hall, Quo 
ceding Sermon. Vadis? §.1. Perhaps the com- 


+ ‘card,’ chart. ‘Those blind voy- pass, ‘the shipman’s card,’ Shak- 
ages of antiquity, which never saw speare, Macbeth, i. 3. 
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us, and that is the reason of expediency; but all things are 
not expedient. And secondly, one special means whereby to 
judge of that expediency, which is the usefulness of it unto 
edification ; but all things edify not. I am to begin with the 
extension; of which only at this time. And first, and chiefly 
in respect of the things. [avra — All things are lawful. 

3. What? All things ? simply and without exception All? §5, 3, 4. 
What meant John Baptist then to come in with his Non licet to are 
Herod about his brother’s wife? l¢ is not lawful for thee to indifferent 
have her. Or if John were an austere man, and had too much ee 
of Elias’s spirit in him, yet how is it that our blessed Saviour, y ride 
the very pattern of love and meckness, when the Pharisees put 
a question to Him, Whether it were lawful for a man to put S.Matt.xix. 
away his wife for every cause? resolveth it in effect as if He 320 
had said, No, it is not lawful. St. Peter saith, the wicked 
Sodomites vexed the righteous soul of Lot daily with their un-2 S. Pet. ii. 
lawful deeds. And who that hearkeneth to the holy Law of if 
God, or but to the dictates of natural conscience, will not 
acknowledge blasphemy, idolatry, sacrilege, perjury, oppres- 
sion, incest, parricide, treason, &c. to be things altogether 
unlawful? And doth St. Paul now dissent so far from the 
judgment of his Master, of his fellow-Apostle, of the whole 
world besides, as to pronounce of all these things, that they 
are lawful ? 

4. Here the rule of Logicians must help: Signa distributiva — §.4. 
sunt intelligenda accommodate ad subjectam materiam. Notes 
of universality are not ever to be understood in that fulness of 
latitude which the words seem to import, but most often with 
such convenient restrictions as the matter in hand will require.@ 

Now the Apostle, by mentioning expediency in the Text, 
giveth us clearly to understand, that by All things he in- 
tendeth all such things only whose expediency or inexpediency 
are meet to be taken into consideration: as much as to say, all 
indifferent things, and none other. For things absolutely 
necessary, although it may truly be said of them, that they 
also are lawful, yet are they quite beside the Apostle’s inten- 
tion in this place. Both for that their lawfulness is not ad 


a [Cum autem legis omnia mihi ex suo genere praecepta nec prohi- 
licent,| memento distributionis ac-  bita, et non omnia absolute, mihi li- 
commodae: [omnia quae non sunt cent.] Caietan in 1 Cor, vi. [12.] 


Tod, 


Rom. iii. 8. 


§.5 
What 
things are 
indifferent. 


§§. 6-8. 


Point I. 
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utrumlibet : it holdeth but the one way only, for though it be 
lawful to do them, yet is it not lawful to leave them undone; 
as also, because expedient or inexpedient, done they must be 
howsoever; for I must do my bounden duty, though all the 
world should take offence thereat. And on the other side, 
things absolutely forbidden, such as those before-mentioned 
and sundry others, are of themselves utterly unlawful, and 
may not in any case be done, seem they never so expedient; 
for I may not do any evil, for any good that may ensue 
thereof. But then there are 7a p€ca, as they call them, things 
of a middle nature,» that are neither absolutely commanded, 
nor absolutely forbidden, but are left to every man’s choice 
either to do, or to leave undone, as he shall see cause, indif- 
ferent things. Of these the Apostle speaketh freely and uni- 
versally, and without exception, that they are all lawful. ep? 
Tév ddiapdpwv, saith St. Chrysostom ;¢ and de medio genere 
rerum,* others; and to the same effect, most Interpreters. 

5. Somewhat we have gained towards the better under- 
standing of the Text, yet not much, unless it may withal cer- 
tainly appear, what things are indifferent, and what not; for 
all the wrangling will be about that. For that therefore, not 
to hold you with a long discourse, but to come up close to 
the point, take it briefly thus. Every action or thing whatso- 
ever that cannot by just and logical deduction, either from the 
light of nature or from the written Word of God, be shown to 
be either absolutely necessary, or simply unlawful, I say, every 
such action or thing is in its own nature indifferent, and con- 
sequently permitted by our gracious Lord God to our free 
liberty and choice, from time to time, either to do, or to leave 
undone, either to use, or to forbear the use, as in godly wisdom 
and charity, according to the just exigence of circumstances, 
we shall see it expedient. 

6. Hitherto appertain those sundry passages of our Apostle. 


TheLiberty To the Romans; Z know and am persuaded that there is 


SERMON XI. 


b Quae in medio sunt, et a Grae- 
cis tum ad:adopa tum péca appel- 
lantur, ... per sese ipsa neque ho- 
nesta sunt neque turpia. A. Gell. 
Noct. Att. ii. 7. 

¢ Chrysost. Hom. 17. in 1 Cor. 
[vi. 12. ovdé yap mepl ra&v amnyopov- 


pévav éyer TOvTO’ ekeiva yap ovK 
eLeatw* adda rept tov adiapdper 
eivat Soxotvray. tom. x. p.145 A. 
ed. Bened. ] 

4 Hemming. [in 1 Cor. x. 23. 
Comment. in omnes Epistolas Apo- 
stolorum, Argentorati, 1586. | 
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nothing unclean of itself; and again, All things indeed are we have to 
: ° indifferent 

pure. To Titus; To the pure all things are pure. To these things. 

Corinthians once before, he hath words in part the same with a we 

these of the Text; All things are lawful for me, but all things Verse 20. 

are not expedient: All things are lawful for me, but LI will i ae 

not be brought under the power of any. He repeateth it there 12. 

twice, as he doth also here: All things are lawful, and again, 

All things are lawful: no doubt of purpose that we should 

take the more notice of it. To Timothy lastly, for I quote but 

such places only as have the note of universality expressed, 

Every creature of God is good, and nothing to be refused. —_'Tim.iv. 4. 

7. From all which places it is evident, that we have a free  §. 7. 

and universal liberty allowed us by our gracious Lord and 

Master to every creature in the world. So as that, whatsoever 

natural faculties or properties He hath endowed any of them 

withal, or whatsoever benefit or improvement we can raise out 

of any such their faculties or properties by any our art, skill, 

or industry, we may serve ourselves of them both for our 

necessity and comfort: provided ever, that we keep ourselves 

within the bounds of sobriety, charity, and other requisite 

conditions. And then it will also follow further, and no less 

certainly, ourselves being in the number of those creatures, 

that we have the like liberty to exercise all those several 

faculties, abilities, and endowments whether of soul or body or 

outward things, which it hath pleased God to allot us; and, 

consequently, to build, and plant, and alter; to buy, and sell, 

and exchange ; to obey laws; to observe rites and fashions and 

customs; to use recreations, and generally to perform all the 

actions of common life, as occasions shall require ; still provided, 

as before, that all due conditions be duly observed. 

8. Injurious then are all they to true Christian Liberty, and — §.8. 

adversaries to the truth of God as it is constantly taught 

by this blessed Apostle, who either impose any of those things 

as necessary, or else condemn any of them as unlawful, which 

it was the gracious pleasure of our good God to leave free, 

arbitrary and indifferent. Both extremes are superstitious ; 

both derogatory to the honour of God, and the liberty of His 

people ; both strong symptoms of that great pride that cleaveth 

to the spirit of corrupt man, in daring to piece out the holy 

Word of God, by tacking thereunto his own devices. 
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§§.9,10. 9. Extremely faulty this way, especially in the former 
eg branch, in laying a necessity where they should not, are they 


are eer of the Romish party. For after that the Bishops of Rome had 
strain this begun by the advantages of the times to lift themselves towards 
Liberty, that superlative height of greatness whereto at length they 
attained, they began withal, for the better support of that 
greatness, to exercise a grievous tyranny over the consciences 
of men, by obtruding upon them their own inventions both in 
points of faith and manners, and those to be received, believed, 
and obeyed, under pain of damnation.e Whereby they became 
the authors, and still are the continuers, of the widest schism 
that ever was in the Church of Christ, from the very first 
infancy thereof. The Anabaptists also and Separatists, by 
striving to run so far as they can from Popery, have run them- 
selves unawares even as deep as they, and that in the very 
same fault, I mean as to the general of superstition, though 
quite on the other hand, and upon quite different grounds ; for 
they offend more in the latter branch, in laying an unlawful- 
ness where they should not. 
to. But I shall not meddle much with either sort, though 
they are deeply guilty both, because, professedly abhorring all 
communion with us, I presume none of them will hear; and 
then what booteth it to speak? There be others who, for that 
they live in the same visible communion with us, do even there- 
fore deserve far better respect from us than either of the 
former, and are also even therefore more capable of better 
information from us than they. Who yet by their unnecessary 
and unwarrantable strictness in sundry particulars, and by 
casting impurity upon many things both of ecclesiastical and 
civil usage, which are not in their own nature unlawful, though 
some of them, I doubt not, in their practice much abused, have 
done, and still do, a world of mischief in the Church of Christ. 
A great deal more, I am verily persuaded, than themselves are 


e Abutuntur sua potestate, qui 
quicquid ordinant, volunt id robur 
habere per obligationem ad poenam 
aeternam. Gerson. [Opp.] part ii. 
de Vit. Spirit. [Animae,] Lect. 4. 
[The passage in Gerson’s words 
runs thus, Legislatores Ecclesiastici 
et Civiles plerumque sua potestate 


auctoritate noscuntur abuti, prae- 
sertim Ecclesiastici illi qui quicquid 
ordinant, quicquid monent, quicquid 
praecipiunt, volunt pro divinis legi- 
bus haberi, par aequale quoque ro- 
bur habere per interminationem 
damnationis aeternae. | 
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aware of, or than themselves. I hope, intend;. but, I fear 
withal, a great deal more than either any of us can imagine, or 
all of us can well tell how to help. That therefore both they 
and we may see, how needful a thing it is for every of us to 
have a right judgment concerning indifferent things, and their 
lawfulness, I shall endeavour to show you, both how unrighteous 
a thing it is in itself, and of how noisome and perilous conse- 
quence many ways, to condemn any thing as simply unlawful, 
without very clear evidence to lead us thereunto. 

11. First, it is a very unrighteous thing. For, as in civil ee re 
judicatories, the Judge that should make no more ado, but First, un’ 
presently adjudge to death all such persons as should be cere 
brought before him, upon light surmises and slender pre- — ” 
sumptions, without any due inquiry into the cause, or expecting 
clearer evidence, must needs pass many an unjust sentence, 
and be in great jeopardy at some time or other of shedding 
innocent blood, so he that is very forward, when the lawfulness 
of any thing is called in question, upon some colourable 
exceptions there-against straightways to cry it down, and to 
pronounce it unlawful, can hardly avoid the falling oftentimes 
into error and sometimes into uncharitableness. Pilate, though 
he did Jesus much wrong afterward, yet he did Him some 
right onward,* when the Jews cried out Crucijfige, Away with 8. Matthew 
Him, crucify Him, in replying for Him Ti yap xaxdv, Why, S. John we 
what evil hath He done? Doth owr Law judge a man before 5": 
it hear him, and know what he doth? was Nicodemus his 
plea. I wonder then by what law those men proceed, who 
judge so deeply, and yet examine so overly, + speaking evil ofS. Jude, 
those things they know not, as St. Jude, and answering a matter prov. nat 
before they hear it, as Solomon speaketh. Which in his judg- '3- 
ment is both folly and shame to them, as who say, there is 
neither wit nor honesty in it. The Prophet Esay, to show the 
righteousness and equity of Christ in the exercise of His kingly 
office, describeth it thus, He shall not judge after the sight of Is. xi. 3, 4 
His eyes, neither reprove after the hearing of His ears: but 
with righteousness shall He judge the poor, and reprove with 
equity : implying, that where there is had a just regard of 
righteousness and equity, there will be had also a due care not 


* © onward.’ See above, Sermon + ‘overly.’ See above, Sermon 
vill. §. 15. vil. §. 31. 
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to proceed kar’ dy, according to our first apprehension of 
things, as they are suddenly represented to our eyes or ears, 
without further examination. <A fault which our Saviour re- 
proved * in the Jews as an unrighteous thing, when they cen- 
S. John vii. sured Him as a Sabbath-breaker without cause. Judge not 


a according to the outward appearance, but judge righteous 
judgment. 
§. 12. 12. All this will easily be granted, may some say, where 


the case is plain. But suppose, when the lawfulness of some- 
thing is called in question, that there be probable arguments 
on both sides, so as it is not easy to resolve whether way rather 
to incline, is it not, at leastwise in that case, better to suspect 
it may be unlawful than to presume it to be lawful? For in 
doubtful cases Via tutior : it is best ever to take the safer way. 
Now because there is in most men a wondrous aptness to 
stretch their liberty to the utmost extent, many times even 
to a licentiousness, and so there may be more danger in the 
enlargement, than there can be in the restraint of our liberty, 
it seemeth therefore to be the safer error in doubtful cases to 
judge the things unlawful, say that should prove an error, 
rather than to allow them lawful, and yet that prove an 
error. 

§ 13. 13. True it is, that in hypothest and in point of practice, 
and in things not enjoined by superior authority either divine 
or human, it is the safer way, if we have any doubts that 
trouble us, to forbear the doing of them for fear they should 
prove unlawful, rather than to adventure to do them before we 
be well satisfied that they are lawful. As for example, if any 
man should doubt of the lawfulness of playing at cards, or of 
dancing either single or mixt,t although I know no just cause 
why any man should doubt of either, severed from the abuses 
and accidental consequents, yet if any man shall think he 
hath just cause so to do, that man ought by all means to for- 
bear such playing or dancing, till he can be satisfied in his 
own mind that he may lawfully use the same. The Apostle 
hath clearly resolved the case, that, be the thing what it can 
be in itself, yet his very doubting maketh it unlawful to him, 


*“reproved.’? In Editions sub- without any qualification, in his 
sequent to the Second, ‘reproveth.’? Histriomastix, published in 1633. 
+ Prynne had denounced both, 
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so long as he remaineth doubtful, because it cannot be of 
faith ; and whatsoever is not of faith is sin.* Thus far there- 
fore the former allegation may hold good, so long as we con- 
sider things but in hypothesi ; that is to say, only so far forth 
as concerneth our own particular in point of practice: that in 
these doubtful cases, it is safer to be too scrupulous than too 
adventurous. 

14. But then, if we will speak of things in thes?, that is to 
say, taken in their general nature, and considered in them- 
selves, and as they stand divested of all circumstances, and in 
point of judgment, so as to give a positive and determinate 
sentence either with them, or against them, there, I take it, 
the former allegation of Via tutior, is so far from being of 
force, that it holdeth rather the clean contrary way. For in 
bivio dextra :+ in doubtful cases, it is safer erring the more 
charitable way.f As a Judge upon the bench had better acquit 
ten malefactors if there be no full proof brought against them, 
than condemn but one innocent person upon mere presump- 
tions. And this seemeth to be very reasonable. For as in 
the Courts of civil Justice men are not ordinarily put to prove 
themselves honest men, but the proof lieth on the accuser’s 
part,) and it is sufficient for the acquitting of any man in foro 
externo, that there is nothing of moment proved against him, 
for in the construction of the Law every man is presumed to 
be an honest man, till he be proved otherwise; but to the 
condemning of a man there is more requisite than so: bare 
suspicions are not enough, no, nor strong presumptions nei- 


* See the fourth Sermon, ad Cle- 
rum, on this Text. Rom. xiv. 23. 

+ ‘In bivio dextra.’ Y literam Py- 
thagoras Samius ad exemplum vitae 
humanae primus formavit: cujus vir- 
gula subterior primam aetatem signi- 
ficat, incertam quippe, et quae adhuc 
se nec vitiis nec virtutibus dedit. Bi- 
vium autem, quod superest, ab ado- 
lescentia incipit, cujus dextera pars 
ardua est, sed ad beatam vitam ten- 
dens; sinistra facilior sed ad labem 
interitumque deducens. Isidor. His- 
pal. Etymol. I. ii. 7. Compare Per- 
sius, Sat. iii. 56. Lactant. Inst. Div. 
vi. 3. and Orelli’s Opuscula Graeco- 
rum Veterum Sententiosa, 1. p. 59. 


f [otras ey] ev Trois audiBorors, 
vevew | xpnvat| mpdos Td piddvOpwror, 
Kal droywaokew pdddov, i) KaTa- 
ywookey toy bratiov.| [Greg | 
Naz. Orat. 21. [tom. i. p. 382 A.] 
Inter dispares sententias mitior vin- 
cat. Seneca, Contr. i. 5. 


& Satius est impunitum relinqui 
facinus nocentis, quam innocentem 
condemnari [damnare]. L. Absen- 
tem. F.de Poenis. | Digest. Nov. 
Lib. xlvii. Tit. 3. Lex. 21. ] 


h Actori incumbit probatio. [? 
Semper necessitas probandi incum- 
bit illi qui agit. Digest. Nov. Lib. 
XX it Fa ex.20e| 
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ther; but there must be a clear and full evidence, especially if 
the trial concern life. So in these moral trials also, in foro 
interno, when inquiry is made into the lawfulness or unlawful- 
ness of human acts in their several kinds, it is sufficient to 
warrant any act in the kind to be lawful,i that there can be 
nothing produced from Scripture or sound reason to prove it 
unlawful. For so much the words of my Text do manifestly 
import, All things are lawful for me. But to condemn any 
act as simply and utterly unlawful in the kind, remote conse- 
quences and weak deductions from Scripture-text should not 
serve the turn, neither yet reasons of inconveniency or imex- 
pediency, though carrying with them great shows of proba- 
bility. But it is requisite that the unlawfulness thereof should 
be sufficiently demonstrated,‘ either from express and unde- 
niable testimony of Scripture, or from the clear lght of 
natural reason, or at leastwise from some conclusions, pro- 
perly, directly, and evidently deduced therefrom. If we con- 


demn it before this be done, our judgment therein is rash and 
unrighteous. 


§§.15-22. 15. Nor is that all. I told you, besides the unrighteousness 
Ae of it in itself, that it is also of very noisome and perilous con- 
in the con- 


sequence many ways. Sundry the evil and pernicious effects 
whereof, I desire you to take notice of: being many I shall 
do little more than name them, howbeit they well deserve a 
larger discovery. And first, it produceth much uncharitable- 
ness. For although difference of judgment should not alienate 
our affections one from another, yet daily experience showeth 
it doth. By reason of that self-love, and envy, and other cor- 
ruptions that abound in us, it is rarely seen that those men 
are of one heart, that are of two minds. St. Paul found it so 
with the Romans in his time: whilst some condemned that as 
unlawful, which others practised as lawful, they judged one 
another, and despised one another, perpetually. And I doubt 
not, but any of us that is any-whit-like acquainted with the 


sequents. 


i Certe verum est, permissum esse 
quidquid non prohibetur. Chamier. 
Paustrat. Cathol. [X. xx. 11. ...ea 
quae licita sunt, id est, nullo prae- 
cepto Domini prohibentur. Augus- 
tin. de Conjug. adulter. [i.] 14. 
eee vi. 395 F.] Omnia [quae] non 

sunt ex suo genere praecepta nec] 


prohibita, [et non omnia absolute, 
mihi] licent. Caietan. in 1 Cor. vi. 
[12.] 

k ut) mpdrepov tas Whdous expé- 
pew, mplv ay evdpyers amodei£ers yé= 
vevra. Chrysost. in Genes. Hom. 
42. [tom. iv. 427 C.] 
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wretched deceitfulness of man’s heart may easily conclude how Jer. xvii. 9. 
hard a thing it is, if at all possible, not to think somewhat 
hardly of those men, that take the liberty to do such things 
as we judge unlawful. [As, for example, if we shall judge all 
walking into the fields, discoursing occasionally on the occur- 
rences* of the times, dressing of meat for dinner or supper, or 
even moderate recreations on the Lord’s Day, to be grievous 
profanations of the Sabbath, how can we choose but judge 
those men that use them to be grievous profaners of God’s 
Sabbath? And if such our judgment concerning the things 
should after prove to be erroneous, then can it not be avoided, 
but that such our judgment also concerning the persons must 
needs be uncharitable. | 

16. Secondly, this misjudging of things filleth the world  ¢. 16. 
with endless niceties and disputes, to the great disturbance of 
the Church’s peace, which to every good man ought to be 
precious. The multiplying of books and writings pro and con, 
and pursuing of arguments with heat and opposition, doth 
rather lengthen than decide controversies, and instead of de- 
stroying the old, begetteth new ones; whilst they that are in 
the wrong out of obstinacy will not, and they that stand for 
the truth out of conscience dare not, may not, yield; and so 
still the war goeth on. 

17. And as to the public peace of the Church, so is there — 5. 17. 
also, thirdly, by this means great prejudice done to the peace 
and tranquillity of private men’s consciences, when, by the 
peremptory doctrines of some strict and rigid masters, the 
souls of many a well-meaning man are miserably disquieted 
with a thousand unnecessary scruples, and driven sometimes 
into very woeful perplexities. Surely it can be no light matter s. Matthew 
thus to lay heavy burdens! upon other men’s shoulders, and to ape 


cast a snare upon their consciences, by making the narrow 35. 

S. Matthew 

Vil. 14. 
18. Fourthly, hereby Christian Governors come to be robbed — ¢. 18. 

of a great part of that honour that is due unto them from 

their people, both in their affections and subjection. For when 

they shall see cause to exercise over us that power that God 


hath left them in indifferent things, by commanding such or 


way to Heaven narrower than ever God meant it. 


* occurrences.’ In Editions sub- vopypwrtepos. Greg. Naz. Orat. 26. 
sequent to the second ‘occurrency.’ [tom. 1. 446 D.] 
1[Mybeis ody got@...] Tod vdpov 
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such things to be done, as namely, wearing of a surplice, kneel- 
ing at the Communion, and the like, if now we in our own 
thoughts have already prejudged any of the things so com- 
manded to be unlawful, it cannot be but our hearts will be 
soured towards our superiors, in whom we ought to rejoice ; 
1Tim. ii. and, instead of blessing God for them, as we are bound to do, 
me and that with hearty cheerfulness, we shall be ready to speak 
S.Jude, evil of them, even with open mouth, so far as we dare for fear 
a cot being shent.* Or if out of that fear we do it but indirectly 
and obliquely, yet we will be sure to do it in such a manner, 
as if we were willing to be understood with as much reflection 
upon authority as may be. But then as for our obedience, we 
think ourselves clearly discharged of that: it being granted 
on all hands, as it ought, that superiors commanding unlawful 
things are not therein to be obeyed. 

§. 19. 1g. And then, as ever one evil bringeth on another, since 
it is against all reason that our error should deprive our supe- 
riors of that right they have to our obedience, for why should 
any man reap or challenge benefit from his own act? we do 
by this means, fifthly, exasperate those that are in authority, 

Eccl. x. 4. and make the spirit of the ruler rise against us, which may 
hap to fall right heavy on us in the end. All power, we know, 
whether natural or civil, striveth to maintain itself at the 
height, for the better preserving of itself; the natural from 
decay, and the civil from contempt. When we therefore with- 
draw from the higher powers our due obedience, what do we 
other than pull upon ourselves their just displeasure; and put 
into their hands the opportunity, if they shall but be as ready 
to take it, as we are to give it, rather to extend their power ? 
Whereby, if we suffer in the conclusion, as not unlike we may, 
—xpelooov yap Bacikeds™—whom may we thank for it but 
ourselves ? 

§. 20. 20. Sixthly, by this means we cast ourselves upon such suf- 
ferings, as, the cause being naught, we can have no sound 
comfort in. Oausa, non passio™ we know: it is the cause 


* <shent,’ reproved, reprimanded; Sermon vi. ad Magistr. §. 15. 
as in Twelfth Night, iv. 2. Hamlet, m Homer, I]. i. [8o.] 
i. 2. Merry Wives of Windsor, i. 4. n ...cum Martyrem non faciat 
Troilus and Cressida, ii. 3. Corio- poena, sed causa. Augustin. Epist. 
Janus, v. 2. and in Fuller’s Church 61 et 167. [204, et 89 Ord. Bened. 
History, XI. xvii. 58. Compare tom. ii. p. 765 G. et p. 220 A.] 
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maketh a true Martyr or Confessor, and not barely the suffer- 

ing. He that suffereth for the truth and a good cause suffereth 

as a Christian, and he need not be ashamed, but may exult in 

the midst of his greatest sufferings, cheering up his own heart, 

and glorifying God on that behalf. But he that suffereth for 1S. Pet. iv. 
his error, or disobedience, or other rashness, buildeth his com- xo 

fort upon a sandy foundation; and cannot better glorify God, 

and discharge a good conscience, than by being ashamed of 

his fault, and retracting it. 

21. Seventhly, hereby we expose not ourselves only, which  §-21. 
yet is something, but sometimes also, which is a far greater 
matter, the whole Reformed Religion* by our default, to the 
insolent jeers of Atheists, and Papists, and other profane and 
scornful spirits. or men that have wit enough and to spare, 
but no more religion than will serve to keep them out of the 
reach of the Laws, when they see such men as pretend most 
to holiness, to run into such extravagant opinions and prac- 
tices, as in the judgment of any understanding man are mani- 
festly ridiculous, they cannot hold but their wits will be work- 
ing; and whilst they play upon them, and make themselves 
sport enough therewithal, it shall go hard but they will have 
one fling among, t even at the power of Religion too. Even as 
the Stoics of old, though they stood mainly for virtue, yet, 
because they did it in such an uncouth and rigid way as seemed 
to be repugnant not only to the manners of men,° but almost 
to common sense also, they gave occasion to the wits of those 
times, under a colour of making themselves merry with the 
Paradoxes of the Stoics, to laugh even true virtue itself out 
of countenance. 

22. Lastly, (for why should I trouble you with any more?  ¢. 22. 
these are enow,) by condemning sundry indifferent things, and 
namely t Church-ceremonies as unlawful, we give great scandal 
to those of the Separation, to their further confirming in that 
their unjust schism. For why should these men, will they say, 
—and, for ought I know, they speak but reason,—why should 


* Compare Sermon vii. ad Popu- rum, atque ipsa veritas clamat. Cic. 
lum, §. 24. de Finib. iv.[19.] Sensus moresque 
7 > 1 ne nf wae 
+ ‘among.’ See above, Sermon i. repugnant. Hor. Sat. I. iii. (97. 
WA { ‘namely.’ See above, Sermon vi. 
© Sensus cujusque, et natura re- §. 27. 
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they who agree so well with us in our principles, hold off from 
our conclusions? Why do they yet hold communion with, or 
remain in the bosom of that Church, that imposeth such un- 
lawful things upon them? How are they not guilty themselves 
of that lukewarm Laodicean temper, wherewith they so often 
and so deeply charge others?* Why do they halt so shame- 
fully between two opinions? If Baal be God and the Cere- 
monies lawful, why do they not yield obedience, cheerful 
obedience, to their Governors, so long as they command but 
lawful things? But if Baal be an idol and the Ceremonies 
unlawful, as they and we consent, why do they not either set 
them packing, or, if they cannot get that done, pack them- 
selves away from them as fast as they can, either to Amster- 
dam,f or to some other place? The objection is so strong, 
that I must confess, for my own part, if I could see cause to 
admit of those principles whereon most of our Nonconformers 
and such as favour them ground their dislike of our Church- 
Orders and Ceremonies, I should hold myself in all conscience 
bound, for any thing I yet ever read or heard to the contrary, 
to forsake the Church of England, and to fly out of Babylon,t 
before I were many weeks older. 

23. Truly, brethren, if these unhappy fruits were but acci- 
dental events only, occasioned rather than caused by such our 
opinions, I should have thought the time misspent in but 
naming them, since the very best things that are may by 
accident produce evil effects. But, being they do in very truth 
naturally and unavoidably issue therefrom as from their true 
and proper cause, I cannot but earnestly beseech all such as 
are otherwise minded, in the bowels and in the Name of the 
Lord Jesus Christ, and by all the love they bear to God’s holy 
truth which they seem so much to stand for, to take these 
things into their due consideration, and to lay them close to 


Rev. iii. 16. 


1 Kings 
Xviii. 21. 


§. 23. 
With some 
Applica- 
tion to this 
Church. 


* e.g. Thomas Brightman, in his 
Apocalypsis Apocalypseos. In nos- 
tra Anglia perspicua res magis est, 
ubi talis est forma Ecclesiae con- 
stituta quae neque frigida est, ne- 
que fervida, sed in medio posita, et 
ex utrisque conflata. Frigida non 
est quatenus doctrinam salutis sa- 
nam, puram, integram profitetur, 
qua Romano Antichristo renuncia- 


vimus, et ex illa gelida morte sur- 
reximus, in qua antea jacebamus. 
Fervida vero non est, cujus exter- 
num regimen maximam partem ad- 
huc est Romanum. p. 62. 


+ Compare Sermon iii. §. 41. 
{ A phrase much in use with 


some Separatists of that time. Com- 
pare Sermon vii. §. 31. 
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their consciences. And as for those my brethren of the Clergy, 
that have most authority in the hearts of such as bias too 
much that way, (for they only may have some hope to prevail 
with them, the rest are shut out by prejudice,) if I were in 
place where, I should require and charge them, as they will 
answer the contrary to God, the Church, and their own con- 
sciences, that they would approve their faithfulness in their 
ministry, by giving their best diligence to inform the judg- 
ments of God’s people aright, as concerning the nature and 
use of indifferent things ; and, as in love to their souls they are 
bound, that they would not humour them in these their per- 
nicious errors, nor suffer them to continue therein for want 
of their rebuke. either in their public teaching, or other- Levit. xix. 


wise as they shall have opportunity thereunto in private re 
discourses. 
‘ 2 = g ra 1 §. 24. 
24. But you will say, if these things were so, how should it Te 


then come to pass that so many men pretending to godliness, Causes of 


and thousands of them doubtless such as they pretend, for it tat Error 
discovered. 


were an uncharitable thing to charge them all with hypocrisy, 
should so often and so grievously offend this way? To omit 
those two more universal causes, Almighty God’s permission 
first, whose good pleasure it is, for sundry wise and gracious 
ends, to exercise His Church during her warfare here with 
heresies and schisms and scandals; and then the wiliness of : ey 
Satan, who cunningly observeth whether way our hearts in- nee 1. 
cline most, to looseness, or to strictness, and then frameth his 
temptations thereafter ; so he can but put us out of the way, 
it is no great matter to him on whether hand it be, he hath 
his end howsoever. Nor to insist upon sundry more particular 
causes, as namely, a natural proneness in all men to super- 
stition; in many an affectation of singularity, to go beyond the 
ordinary sort of people in something or other; the difficulty 
of shunning one without running into the contrary extreme ; 
the great force of education and custom ; besides manifold 
abuses, offences and provocations arising from the carriage of 
others, and the rest; I shall note but these two only as the 
two great fountains of error, to which also most of the other 
may be reduced, Ignorance and Partiality: from neither of 
which God’s dearest servants and children are in this life 
wholly exempted. 
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§§. 25-27. 25. Ignorance first is a fruitful mother of errors. Ye err, 

ee ia not knowing the Scriptures. Yet not so much, gross Igno- 

S. Matthewrance neither: I mean not that. For your mere Ignaros,* 

xxu. 29. what they err, they err for company; they judge not at all, 
neither according to the appearance, nor yet righteous judg- 
ment. They only run on with the herd, and follow as they 
are led, be it right or wrong, and never trouble themselves 
further. But by ignorance I mean weakness of judgment,P 
which consisteth in a disproportion between the affections and 
the understanding, when a man is very earnest,4 but withal 
very shallow; readeth much, and heareth much, and thinketh 
that he knoweth much, but hath not the judgment to sever 
truth from falsehood, nor to discern between a sound argument 
and a captious fallacy. And so, for want of ability to examine 
the soundness and strength of those principles from whence he 
fetcheth his conclusions, he is easily carried away kevots Adyous, 

Eph. v. 6. as our Apostle elsewhere speaketh, with vain words, and 
empty arguments. As St. Augustine said of Donatus, Rationes 
arripwit, he catcheth hold of some reasons, as wranglers will 
catch at a small thing, rather than yield from their opinions, 
Gude ass. diligentius| considerantes, verisimiles esse potius 
quam veras invenimus; which, saith he, we found to have 
more show of probability at the first appearance, than sub- 
stance of truth after they were well considered of. 

§. 26. 26. And I dare say, whosoever shall peruse, with a judicious 
and impartial eye, most of those pamphlets that in this daring 
age have been thrust into the world, against the ceremonies of 
the Church, against episcopal government, to pass by things 
of lesser regard and usefulness, and more open to exception 
and abuse, yet, so far as I can understand, unjustly condemned 
as things utterly unlawful, such as are lusorious lots, dancing, 
stage-plays, and some other things of like nature; when he 
shall have drained out the bitter invectives, unmannerly jeers, 
petulant girding at those that are in authority, impertinent 
digressions, but above all those most bold and_ perverse 


*<Jonaros.’ Montagu, in his Dia- ornuns doyeros. .. kal Oeppdrns arai- 
tribae on Selden, has ‘an Ignaro,’ devros. Greg. Naz. Orat. 26. [tom. i. 


pp. 366, 416. p. 446 A, B.| ‘ 
P.,,. hominum leviter eruditorum, r Augustin. de Baptismo c. Donat. 
Cic. de Orat. ini. [24. ] iv. 6. [tom. ix. 126 C.] 
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wrestings of Holy Scripture, wherewith such books are infi- 
nitely stuffed, he shall find that little poor remainder that is 
left behind, to contain nothing but kevods Adyous, vain words 
and empty arguments. For when these great undertakers 
have snatched up the bucklers,* as if they would make it good 
against all comers, that such and such things are utterly un- 
lawful, and therefore ought, in all reason and conscience, to 
bring such proofs as will come up to that conclusion, Quid 
dignum tanto? very seldom shall you hear from them any 
other arguments than such as will conclude but an inexpe- 
diency at the most. As, that they are apt to give scandal ; 
that they carry with them an appearance of evil; that they 
are often occasions of sin; that they are not commanded in 
the Word; and such like. Which objections, even where they 
are just, are not of force, no, not taken all together, much less 
any of them singly, to prove a thing to be utterly unlawful. 
And yet are they glad many times, rather than sit out, to 
play very small game, and to make use of arguments yet 
weaker than these, and such as will not reach so far as to 
prove a bare inexpediency. As, that they were invented by 
Heathens, that they have been abused in Popery, and other 
such like. Which, to my understanding, is a very strong pre- 
sumption that they have taken a very weak cause in hand, 
and such as is wholly destitute of sound proof; for, if they had 
any better arguments, think ye we should not be sure to hear 
of them ? 

27. Marvel not therefore if I charge them with ignorance, 
although in their Writings some of them may show much 
variety of reading, and other pieces of learning and know- 
ledge.’ For if their knowledge were even much more than 


cussed several of the chief grounds 


* See Sermon v. ad Clerum, §. 19. 
and foundations whereon our Altar 


s As Parker, Didoclavius, &c. 


{Henry Parker, a barrister, Secre- 
tary to Lord Essex in 1642, and 
afterwards to Cromwell, among other 
works, published, in 1641, a Vindi- 
cation of those who unjustly suffer 
by the mistake, abuse, and misap- 
plication of the name of Puritans ; 
and, The Altar Dispute, or a Dis- 
course concerning the several inno- 
vations of the Altar, wherein is dis- 


SANDERSON, VOL. I. 


Champions have erected their Build- 
ings. See Wood’s Athenae Oxon. 
iii. 451. ed. Bliss. Edwardus Dido- 
clavius was the Pseudonym under 
which David Calderwood published, 
in 1623, Altare Damascenum, ceu 
Politia Ecclesiae Anglicanae obtrusa 
Ecclesiae Scoticanae, a Formalista 
quodam delineata, ilustrata, et exa- 
minata. | 
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it is, yet if it should not hold pace with their zeal, but suffer 
that to outrun it, there should be still in them that dispropor- 
tion that before I spake of; and they might so far forth be 
2Tim. iii, ranked with those silly women our Apostle speaketh of, (for 
ox such disproportion is very incident to the weaker sex,) that are 
ever learning, but are never able to come to the knowledge of 
the truth. And this kind of ignorance is evermore very trou- 
blesome, and hath been the raiser of most of those stirs, that 
so much disquiet either whole Churches or particular congre- 
gations: as the lame horse ever raiseth the most dust,t and 
the faster he putteth on still the more dust. Have you ob- 
served any men to be fuller of molestation in the places where 
they live than those that have been somewhat towards the 
law, or having some little smattering therein, think them- 
selves for that a great deal wiser than the rest of their neigh- 
bours? Although such busy spirits for the most part make it 
appear to the world before they have done, that they had but 
just so much law as would serve them to vex their neighbours 
withal in the mean time, and undo themselves in the end. 
Zeal is a kind of fire. An excellent creature, fire, as it may be 
used ; but yet may do a great deal of mischief too, as it may 
be used; as we use to say of it, that it is a good servant, but 
an ill master. <A right zeal, grounded upon certain knowledge 
and guided with godly discretion, like fire on the hearth, is very 
comfortable and serviceable ; but blind or undiscreet zeal, like 
fire in the thatch, will soon set all the house in a combustion. 
§§.28-30. 28. So much for Ignorance, the first great fountain of 
ae error: the other is Partiality. And this is causa causarum. 
Much of that ignorance and ill-governed zeal, from which so 
many other errors spring, doth itself spring from this corrupt 
fountain of Partiality. Which maketh the error so much the 
worse, and the judgment so much the more unrighteous. For 
‘ where an error proceedeth merely from weakness, though it 
cannot be therefore excused, much less ought to be therefore 
cherished, yet may it be even therefore pitied, 
.... Horum simplicitas miserabilis*— 
and the rather borne with for a time. But if it shall once 
t Zelus absque scientia, quo vehe- [§. 2. tom. i. col. 949, ed. Ben. 


mentius irruit, eo gravius corruit. Paris. 1690. | 
Bernard. de verbis Ksaiae, Serm. 4. u Juvenal. Sat. ii. [18.] 
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appear that partiality runneth along with it, or especially that 

it proceedeth from partiality, this renders it odious both to 
God and man. St. Paul therefore, well knowing what mis- 
chiefs would come of it, if Churchgovernors in the administra- 
tion of their weighty callings should be swayed with partial 
affections, either for or against any, layeth a great charge 
upon Timothy, whom he had ordained Bishop of Ephesus,* 
and that with a most deep and solemn obtestation, by all means 

to beware of Partiality. J charge thee before God, and the Tim. v. 
Lord Jesus Christ, and the elect Angels, that thou observe” 
these things without preferring one before another, doing no- 
thing by partiality. 

29. And reason good, there being scarce any thing more  §-29- 
directly contrarious to the rules of charity, equity, and justice, 
than Partiality is, as might be easily shown, if we had time 
for it. And yet, as unjust, unequal, and uncharitable as it is, 
the world aboundeth with it for all that. Not to instance in 
the writing of histories, handling of controversies, distribution 
of rewards and punishments, and other particulars, take but 
a general view of the ordinary passages of most men’s lives, 
either in the carriage of their own, or in the censuring of 
other men’s actions, and you shall find Partiality to bear no 
little sway in most of the things that are done under the sun. 
The truth is, we are all partial,y and shall be as long as we 
live here, more or less. For Partiality is the daughter of 
Pride and Hypocrisy, both which are as universally spread 
and as deeply and inseparably rooted in our nature, as any 
other corruptions whatsoever. Pride ever maketh a man to 
look at himself and his own party with favour,” and at the 
opposites either with envy if they be above him, or if below 
him with scorn; and how can such a man choose but be par- 
tial? And Hypocrisy ever leaneth on a nail: it will make a 
man halt before his best friends, and when fainest he would be 
thought to go upright. The spying of motes in our brother's 


tao) 
eye, and balking* of beams in our own, which is Partiality, 


x Timotheus Ephesiorum Episco- 4 diaws avtn mpos TO oiketoy amay 
pus ordinatus a Beato Paulo. Hie- etpevds eye. Greg. Naz. Orat. 27. 
ron. de Script. Eccles. cap. xi. [See [tom. i. p. 465 D. ed. Bill. Orat. 36. 


above, Sermon ix. §. 1.] p. 636 C. ed. Clemencet. | 
y Nemo non est benignus sui ju- * ‘balking,’ overlooking. See 
dex. Seneca, de Benef. ii. 26. Sermon i. ad Pop. §. 23. 
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our Saviour therefore chargeth with Hypocrisy. Thou hypo- 
crite, first cast the beam out of thine own eye. And St. James 
coupleth them together, as things that seldom go asunder, 
adidkpitos, avuTdkpitos, without partiality and without hy- 
pocrisy. 

30. Besides these two internal causes, Pride and Hypocrisy, 
from within, which first breed it, there are sundry other ex- 
ternal causes of Partiality from without, which, after it is bred, 
help to feed it and increase it. One whereof is the great force 
of education and custom, which commonly layeth such strong 
anticipations upon the judgment, that it is a matter of great 
difficulty to work out those first impressions afterwards by any 
strength of reason,@ or but so much as to bring us to suspect 
there can be any error in those things whereto our ears have 
been so long inured. Another is that which the Apostle call- 
eth the having of men’s persons in admiration, when we have 
such a high opinion of some men, as to receive whatsoever 
they deliver as the undoubted Oracles of God, though wanting 
both probability and proof; and such a prejudice again on the 
other side against some others, though perhaps of better worth 
and sounder judgment than the former, as to suspect every 
thing that cometh from them, especially if it do not sapere ad 
palatum, be it laid down never so clearly, proved never so 
substantially. But I must omit both these, and the rest: only 
one I cannot choose but name, because it so much concerneth 
this point of lawfulness whereof we now speak, and it belong- 
eth also to this last mentioned branch of admiring men’s per- 
sons. And that is the great credit that is usually given to 
such Divines, as in their expositions of the Commandments, or 
other treatises concerning cases of Conscience, have set a Von 
licet upon very many things, and that with very much con- 
fidence, and yet upon very weak grounds. Yea, so corruptibly 
or slightly is that useful part of Divinity handled by most 
that have travailed therein, either in the Romish or Reformed 


S. James 
iii. 17. 


§. 30. 


8. Jude, 
verse 16. 


a Jd sapit unusquisque quod di- 
dicit. Seneca. [I have not been able 
to trace this reference. Erasmus, 
Adag. Chil. II. Cent. ii. Prov. 82, 
illustrates this, ‘Quam quisque norit 
artem, in hac se exerceat,’ which 
Cicero, Tusc. Disp. I. xviii. 41, 


quotes as a Greek proverb.] TIlavra 
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Churches, that scarce is to be found one just volume* in that 
kind, able to give satisfaction to a reader that is both rational 
and conscientious, in sundry weighty points; and namely f in 
those two, than which there are few of more general use in 
our daily conversation ; to wit, the point of Christian Liberty, 
and the point of Christian Subjection. By means whereof 
many of them that should teach others better are many times 
themselves mistaught; and so, the blind leading the blind, both 
teachers and people are plunged deep either in superstition, 
or disobedience, or both, before they ever so much as mistrust 
themselves to have stepped awry. But of this enough. 

31. In this former clause of my Text, besides the things $3. 
whereof we have hitherto spoken, Tdvra, All things, the Apo- Kr pokes 
stle’s expressing of his own person, Iavra pou, not only all these ae 
lawful, but all lawful for me, though I will not press it much, this Li- 
yet may not be wholly neglected. There is an opinion taken Pty: 
up in this last age that hath passed for current amongst many,t 
grounded upon one misunderstood passage in this Epistle, but « Cor. iii. 
is indeed both false in itself and dangerous in the consequents, Bie» 
namely this, that the godly regenerate have a full right to all 
the creatures; but wicked and unregenerate men have right 
to none, but are malae fidet possessores, intruders and usurpers 
of those things they have, and shall at the Day of Judgment be 
answerable, not only for their abusing of them, but even for 
their very possessing of them. Possibly some may imagine, 
yet none but they whose judgments are forestalled with that 
fancy, that these words of our Apostle look that way, and that 
there lieth an emphasis in the pronoun, to this sense, Ad/ 
things are lawful for me, but not so for every man. Being 
a godly and regenerate man and engraffed into Christ by 
faith, I have a right and liberty to all the creatures, which 
every man hath not. 

32. But to feign such a sense to these words, besides that it. Spas 
seemeth apparently to offer force to the Text, it doth indeed generate as 
quite overthrow the Apostle’s main purpose in this part of his Oates 
discourse, which is to teach the Corinthians and all others to 2 

* “just volume.’ This Latinism {In Sermon y. ad Pop. §. 41, 
occurs in Sermon iv. ad Pop. §.17. preached sixteen years before this, a 
“St. Augustin in a just treatise.’ distinction is drawn between the 


+ ‘namely.’ See above, Serm. vi. right which the godly and the wicked 
§. 27. respectively have to the creatures, 
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yield something from their lawful Liberty for their brethren’s 
sakes, when they shall see it needful so to do either for the 
avoiding of private scandal or for the preservation of the public 
peace. So that the Apostle certainly here intended to extend 
our liberty to the creatures, as far and wide in respect of the 
persons as of the things; as if he had said, All things are law- 
ful for all men. The Interlinear Gloss* is right here, Quod 
sibt dicit licere, innuit de aliis. We know it is an usual 
thing, as in our ordinary speech, so in the Scriptures too, in 
framing objections, in putting cases, and the like, to make the 
instance personal where the aim is general. As Rom. in, Jf 
the truth of God have abounded through my lie unto His 
glory, why am I also judged as a sinner ? that is, through 
my lie, or any man’s else: why either I or any man else? So 
after in this chapter; Why is my liberty judged—and why 
am I evil spoken of—? mine, or any man’s else? I, or any 
man else?+ And so in a hundred places more. 

33. There is no great necessity therefore, for ought I see, 
that we should place any emphasis at all in the pronoun poi. 
Or, if we do, it must then be understood as if the Apostle 
intended thereby not to exclude others: thus, All things are 
lawful for me, that is, for me rather than for some others; 
but only to include himself: as thus, All things are lawful for 
me, that is, for me also as well as for others. He did not 
conceive that his Apostolical calling did any whit either infringe 
his Christian Liberty or abridge it; but that notwithstanding 
he was set apart» for the service of Christ in the work of the 
ministry, he had still the same fulness of power and right that 
ever he had, or that any other person had, to all the good 
creatures of God. St. Paul was content to forbear his power 
in some things; but he would not forego it though in any 
thing. He used his liberty indeed very sparingly, but yet. he 
maintaimed it most stoutly. Am I not an Apostle? am I not 
Sree? have we not power to eat and drink as well as others? 
to lead about a sister, a wife, as well as others? to forbear 
working as well as others? in the chapter before this. 

34. I find not any where in Scripture that the Priesthood 


* Compiled out of the Writings + In the Editions of 1660 and 
of the Fathers, by Anselm of Laon, 1671,‘I, or any man’s else?’ 
about A.D. 1117. > adwpicpevos. Rom. i. 1. 
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of the Gospel doth render a man incapable of any thing, 
whereunto he hath either a natural or civil liberty ; but that 
whatsoever is lawful for any other man to do, is lawful algo 
for a Churchman to do, notwithstanding his ministerial office 
and calling. What is decent and expedient for a Minister of 
the Gospel to do, that is quite another business. I speak now 
only of lawfulness, which respecteth the things themselves 
only, considered in their own nature and in the general, with- 
out relation either to the opinions and fashions of times and 
places, which is the measure of decency; or to such particular 
circumstances as attend particular actions, which ought to be 
the measure of expediency. 

35. For a grave clergyman to wear a green suit, a cap and 
feather, and a long lock* on the one side, or to work journey- 
work in some mechanic or manual trade, as with a mason, 
carpenter, or shoemaker, as things are now settled among us, 
no wise man can think it either decent or expedient. Yet, 
that decency and expediency set aside, no man can truly say 
that the doing of any of this is simply unlawful.t For why 
might not an English Minister, if he were prisoner in Turkey, 
to make an escape, disguise himself in such a habit as afore- 
said? which if it were simply unlawful, rather than to do it, 
he should die a thousand deaths. And why it should not be 
as lawful now for a Minister as it was once for an Apostle to 
work journey-work, to make shoes now, as then to make tents, 
if it might stand with decency and expediency now as well as 
then, let him that can, show a reason. [Let them look how 
they will answer it therefore, that make it unlawful for Priests 
either to marry,t as some do, or to be in commission of the 
peace, as some others do, as if either the state of wedlock or 
the exercise of temporal jurisdiction were inconsistent with 
Holy Orders.§ When the maintainers of either opinion shall 


* Compare Hall’s Satires, [II. vii. 
34. ‘A long Amazon lock disshe- 
veled.’ 

+ Compare Sermon iii. ad Clerum, 
§. 15. ‘ Whatsoever thing the help 
of any circumstances can make law- 
ful at any time, that thing may not 
be condemned as universally and de 
toto genere unlawful.’ 

+ The lawfulness of Marriage and 
of Secular Office to the Clergy are 


treated together by Hooker, E. P. 
VIL. xv. 12-14. 

§ A few months after the preach- 
ing of this Sermon, an Act was 
passed for the depriving the Bishops 
of their seats and votes, and for dis- 
enabling all persons in Holy Orders 
to exercise any jurisdiction or au- 
thority from and after February 15, 
1641. See Rushworth, ti. 1388. 
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show good Text for what they teach, the cause shall be 
yielded; but till that be done, they must pardon us if we 
appeal* them both of Pharisaism, in teaching for doctrines 
men’s precepts.© So long as this Text stands in the Bible un- 
expunged, All things are lawful for me, if any man either 
from Rome or elsewhere, nay, if an Angel from Heaven 
should teach either of those things to be unlawful, and bring 
no better proof for it than yet hath been done, he must excuse 
me if I should not be very forward to believe him. | 
§. 36. 36. Well, you see the Apostle here extendeth our Liberty 
Oa ee very far in indifferent things, without exception either of things 
or persons. All things lawful, and lawful for all men. In the 
asserting of which Liberty, if in any thing I have spoken at 
this time I may seem to any man to have set open a wide gap 
to carnal licentiousness, I must intreat at his hands one of 
these three things, and the request is but reasonable. Either, 
first, that all prejudice and partiality laid aside, he would not 
S. John vii.judge kat’ dyiv, according to the appearance, but according 
at: to right and truth; and then I doubt not but all shall be well 
enough. Or, secondly, that he would consider whether these 
words of our Apostle, taken by themselves alone, do not seem 
to set open the gap as wide as I or any man else can stretch 
it; Omnia licent, All things are lawful for me. Or that, 
thirdly, he would at leastwise suspend his judgment till I shall 
have handled the latter clauses of my Text also, wherein our 
Liberty is restrained as it is here extended. Then, which may 
be ere long, if God will, he shall possibly find the gap, if any 
such be, sufficiently stopped up again to keep out all carnal 
licentiousness and other abuse of Christian Liberty whatsoever. 
In the meantime, and at all times, God grant us all to have a 
right judgment ¢ and to keep a good conscience in all things. 


* “appeal them,’ charge, accuse; as © S. Matt. xv. 9. [precepts, in 
in Shakspeare, K. Richard II.i.1.‘to Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva 
appeal each other of high treason.’ Bible. } 
and 3. ‘Against the Duke of Here- —t Collect for Whit Sunday. 
ford that appeals me.’ 


SERMON XII. 


HAMPTON COURT, JULY 26, 1640. 


II. Sermon on 1 Cor. x. 23. 


But all things are not eapedient;....... but all things 
edify not. 


THE former clause of the verse, here twice repeated, All §§. U2. 
things are lawful for me, containeth the extension, as these 12? S°P° 
latter clauses do the limitation of that Liberty that God hath vision of 
left us to things of indifferent nature. That extension I have me. 
already handled ;* and set our Christian Liberty there, where, 
according to the constant doctrine of our Apostle, I think it 
should stand. From what I then delivered, which I now 
repeat not, plain it was, that the Apostle extendeth our Liberty 
very far, without exception either of things or persons. All 
things lawful, and lawful for all men. All the fear was, lest, 
by so asserting our Liberty, we might seem to set open a gap 
to carnal licentiousness. Although there be no great cause for 
it in respect of the thing itself, yet is not that fear altogether 
needless in regard of our corruption, who are apt to turn the 
very best things into abuse, and Liberty as much as any thing. 
Yet that fear need not much trouble us, if we will but take these 
latter clauses of the verse also along with us, as we ought to 
do. Where we shall find the gap, if any such were, sufficiently 
made up again, to keep out all carnal licentiousness and other 
abuse of Christian Liberty whatsoever. 

2. Of those clauses we are now to speak; But all things 
are not expedient; ... . but all things edify not. Wherein 
the Apostle, having before extended our Liberty in the power, 
now restraineth it in the use and exercise of that power. Con- 
cerning which I shall comprehend all I have to say in three 
observations grounded all upon the Text. Iirst, that the Apo- 
stle establisheth the point of lawfulness, before he meddle with 
that of expediency. Secondly, that he requireth we should 
have an eye to the expediency also of the things we do, not 


an 
nw 


* See the preceding Sermon. 
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resting upon their lawfulness alone. And, thirdly, that he 
measureth the expediency of lawful things by their usefulness 
unto edification. Of which in their order. 

3. And first, expediency in St. Paul’s method supposeth 
ee lawfulness. He taketh that for granted, that the thing is 
Pees lawful, before he enter into any inquiry whether it be expe- 
derable, but dient, yea or no. For expediency is here brought in as a 
only. thing that must restrain and limit us in the exercise of that 

Liberty which God hath otherwise allowed us; but God hath 
not allowed us any Liberty unto unlawful things. And this 
observation is of right good use; for thence it will follow that 
when the unlawfulness of any thing is once made sufficiently to 
appear, all further inquiry into the expediency or mexpediency 
thereof must thenceforth utterly cease and determine... No 
conjuncture of circumstances® whatsoever can make that expe- 
dient to be done at any time, that is of itself and in the kind 
unlawful.* For aman to blaspheme the holy Name of God, to 
sacrifice to idols, to give wrong sentence in judgment, by his 
power to oppress those that are not able to withstand him, by 
subtlety to overreach others in bargaining, to take up arms 
offensive or defensive against a lawful sovereign, none of all 
these, and sundry other things of like nature, being all of 
them simply and de toto genere unlawful, may be done by any 
man, at any time, in any case, upon any colour or pretension 
whatsoever, the express command of God Himself only excepted, 
Gen. xxii.2.as in the case of Abraham for sacrificing his son. Not for the 
avoiding of scandal; not at the instance of any friend, or com- 
mand of any power upon earth; not for the maintenance of 
the lives or liberties either of ourselves or others; not for the 
defence of religion; not for the preservation of a Church or 
State; no, nor yet, if that could be imagined possible, for the Sal- 
vation of asoul; no, not for the Redemption of the whole world. 


§§. 3-5 


® ov yap, 0 pu KadOy, OU mor eu 
xadov. Eurip. Phoen. [814.] 

* Phipps, one of Dr. Sacheverell’s 
Advocates, on the fifth day of the 
Trial, quoted sentences from this 
paragraph, with several other pas- 
sages, In proof of ‘ great and learned 
men of the Church of England, 
having carried the doctrine of Non- 
Resistance much higher than it had 
been carried in the famous Sermon. 
‘No conjuncture of circumstances 


whatsoever, can make that expe- 
dient to be done at any time, that 
is of itself, and in the kind unlaw- 
ful. For a man to take up arms 
(offensive or defensive) against 
a lawful Sovereign, being a thing 
in its nature simply and de toto 
genere unlawful, may not be done 
by any man at any time, in any 
case, upon any colour or pretence 
whatever.’ Howell’s State Trials, xv. 
231. 
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_ 4. [remember to have read long since a story of one of the 5. 4. 
Popes,* but who the man was, and what the particular occasion, 

I cannot now recall to mind, that, having in a consultation with 

some of his Cardinals proposed unto them the course himself 
had thought of, for the settling of some present affairs to his 
most advantage, when one of the Cardinals told him he might 
not go that way, because it was not according to justice, he 
made answer again, that though it might not be done per viam 
justitiae, yet it was to be done per viam expedientiae. A 
distinction which it seemeth the High Priest of Rome had 

fearned of his predecessor at Jerusalem, the High Priest Caia- 
phas, in a solemn consultation held there. There the chiefs. John xi. 
Priests and Pharisees call a council; and the business was, 475° 
what they should do with Jesus. If they should let Him alone 

so, the people would all run after Him because of His miracles ; 

and then would the Romans, who did but wait for such an 
opportunity, make that a pretence to invade their country, and 

to destroy both their religion and nation. If they should take 
away His life, that were indeed a sure course; but Nicodemus 
had stammered f¢ them all for that, a good while before, in a 
former Council at Jerusalem, when he told them that they could Ss. John vii. 
not do it by law, being they had nothing to lay to his charge>' 
that could touch his life. Up standeth Caiaphas then and 
telleth them, they were but too scrupulous to stand so much 
upon the nice point of legality at that time: they should 
let the matter of justice go for once, and consider what was 
now expedient to be done, for the preserving of their nation, 
and to prevent the incursions of the Romans. You know 
nothing at all, saith he, nor consider that it is expedient for 
us, that one man should die for the people, and that the whole 
nation perish not. 


* Clement V. See Alberic a Ro- 
sate, Dictionarium Juris tam Ci- 
vilis quam Canonici. v. Templari. 
Et sicut audivi ab uno, qui fuit 
examinator causae et testium, de- 
structus fuit [Templariorum ordo] 
contra justitiam ; et mihi dixit, quod 
ipse Clemens protulit hoc. Et si 
non per viam justitiae potest de- 
strui, destruatur tamen per viam ex- 
pedientiae, ne scandalizetur charus 


filius noster Rex Franciae. 

+ ‘stammer,’ explained to stagger 
(verb neuter), in Jamieson and 
Brockett. Here it is evidently used 
in an active sense, as to stagger also 
is sometimes. A contracted form of 
the verb is still in use in the Eastern 
Counties: ‘to stam,’ to astonish, to 
confound. See Forby’s East-An- 
glian Vocabulary, and Moor’s Suf- 
folk Words. 
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§. 5. 5. Whatever infallibility either of these High Priests might 
challenge to themselves, or their flatterers ascribe to them, it 
is sure far safer for us to rest our judgments upon that never- 

Rom. ii. 8. failing rule of St. Paul, We may not do evil, that good may 
come thereof,» than to follow them in their wild resolutions. 
But if we desire examples rather, we cannot have for the pur- 
pose in one man, a more proper example on the one side for 
our imitation, nor a more fearful example on the other side for 
our admonition, than are those two so unlike actions of David 
in the matter of Saul, and in the matter of Uriah. 

§. 6. 6. As for Saul, two several times it was in the power of his 

Illustrated ponds to have slain him if he would. In the cave, he might 


by the con- 
trary Bx. as easily have cut the thread of his life as the skirt of his gar- 
aaa o ment, and in the trench, as easily have taken his head from off 
eo his shoulders as the spear from beside his bolster. And much 
1Sam.xxiv. might have been said for the expediency of it too. Saul was 
* vito, Lis professed, his implacable enemy ; hunted him from place to 
Verse 20. place like a partridge upon the mountains ; set snares and 
traps for him in every corner to destroy him; and all this with- 
out cause. Nor was David ignorant of what God had pro- 
mised, and Samuel had foretold, concerning the rending of the 
kingdom from Saul, and settling it upon him; and now, if ever, 
might seem to be a fair opportunity to bring all that about, 
now he had him in his hands. By taking away his life, and 
setting the crown upon his own head, besides the accomplish- 
ment of God’s promises, he might so provide for his own safety, 
quiet the distractions in the state, turn all the forces against 
the common enemy, advance religion, in adding honourable 
solemnities to the public worship, and settle the kingdom in a 
more just, moderate, and peaceable government, than now it 
was. Plausible inducements all, and probable; and his captains 
and servants about him did not forget to urge them, and to 
1 Sam. press the expediency. But David rightly apprehended the 
ond xavi.g, thing itself, to offer violence to the Lord’s Anointed, to be 
utterly unlawful; and that was it that stayed his hand. That 
unlawfulness alone he opposeth against all these, and whatso- 
ever other seeming expediencies could be pretended, as a suffi- 
xxiv.6. cient answer to them all. The Lord Jorbid that I should 


> Nunquam virtus vitio adjuvanda est. Seneca de Ira, i. 9. 
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stretch forth my hand against the Lord’s Anointed ; and, Who t Sam. 
can stretch out his hand against the Lord’s Anointed, and be % 
guiltless? This is David in the matter of Saul, a worthy 
example for our imitation. 

7. See him now another while in the matter of Uriah, and 5.7. 
how he behaved himself there. Quantum mutatus! Could mee 
you think it were the same man? He had lain with the wife, Uriah. 
when the husband was abroad, and in his service; and she? ay ss 
proved with child. If this should be famed abroad, it could 
not but tend much to the King’s dishonour: ey,* and to the 
scandal of Religion too. It seemed therefore very expedient 
the matter should be smothered; and David setteth all his 
wits on work how to do that handsomely. Many fetches and 
devices he had in his head, and sundry of them he put to trial, 
this way, and that way, but none of them would take. God 
meant him a shame for his sin, and therefore blasted all those 
his attempts, and made them unsuccessful. When he saw he 
could not bring his purpose to pass any other way, at last 
he entertaineth black thoughts, and falleth upon a desperate 
resolution. To blear + the eyes of the world, Uriah must die : 
so shall the widow be his, and the child, born in lawful wed- 
lock, be thought to be legitimate, and all shall be well. A hard 
case, to take away the life of an innocent person, a man of 
renown, valiant and religious, whose name stood in the list, 
inrolled among his chiefest worthies; and that in a most base xxiii. 39. 
and treacherous fashion too, not without a great deal of daubing 
and hypocrisy withal. The circumstances aggravate much. xi. 13, 25. 
No doubt David’s heart, that was so ready to smite him at 
other times upon very small occasions in comparison, would 1 Sam. 
now buffet him with stronger checks, and not suffer him to be aT he 
ignorant of the wickedness and unlawfulness of his foul inten- 
tions. But all is one for that: jacta est alea. He was in, and 
he must on: so it must be now, thinketh he, or else we are 
shamed for ever. This is David in the matter of Uriah, a 
fearful example for our admonition. 

8. Heaven and hell are not at more distance, nor light and _§§- 8-11. 


2 : ; , The In- 
darkness more unlike, than David’s carriage in the one case purence 


* «Hy.’ See Sermon iv. §. 40. Hacket, Life of Williams, il. 125. 
+ ‘To blear.’ See Sermon v. ad Milton has ‘blear’ as an adjective, 
Magistr. §. 29, ad Pop. v.§. 20, and Comus, 145. 
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thence. and in the other. Of which so great difference and unlikeness 

ae fine if we examine what was the true cause, we shall find it to have 

unlawful, been none other but this; that in the former he looked chiefly 

Be tk vo at the unlawfulness of the thing, and in the latter at the expe- 

expedient. diency only. In the matter of Saul he saw the thing was 
utterly unlawful to be done, as being repugnant to the ordi- 
nance of God, and the duty of a subject, and, therefore, expe- 
dient or inexpedient, he resolves he will not do it for a world; 
and that was certainly the right way. In the matter of Uriah, 
he saw the thing was expedient to be done, as conducing to his 
ends for the saving of his credit at that time, and, therefore, 
lawful or unlawful, he resolveth he will do it, whatsoever come 
of it; and that was certainly the wrong way. 

§. 9. g. Take we warning by his example, (it is the cheapest 
learning to profit by another’s harm,) not to adventure the 
doing of any thing that we know to be unlawful,° seem it 
never so expedient and conducible to such ends as we intend. 

Rom. xvi. Alas! why should any of us, for the serving of our own bellies, 

Psl17. ast the Commandments of God behind our backs, or violate 
His holy laws to satisfy our own impure lusts? Can the com- 
passing of any thing we can desire in this world, profit, plea- 
sure, preferment, glory, revenge, or any thing else, be to us of 
so great advantage that, for the attainment thereof, we should 
so far dishonour God and quench the light that is in us, as to 
lie, and forswear, and flatter, and slander, and supplant, and 
cheat, and oppress, or do any other unjust or unlawful act, 
against the light of our own reason, or contrary to the checks 
of our own consciences ? 

§. 10. 10. Nor ought we to be careful hereof then only, when in 
our ends we look merely at ourselves, and our own private con- 
veniences in any of the forementioned respects of profit, plea- 
sure, and the rest; but even then also when our intentions are 
more noble and honourable, the honour of God, the edification 
of our brethren, the peace of the Church, and the common 
good. For neither pious intentions alone, nor reasons of expe- 
diency alone, nor yet both together, will either warrant us 
beforehand to the choice, nor excuse us afterwards for the use 
of unlawful means. Whatever Saul’s intention was in sparing 


©... facere aliquid, quod scias non licere. Cicero pro Balbo. [14.] 
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the fatter cattle, I make no question but that Uzzah’s very 1 Sam. xv. 
intention was pious in reaching forth his hands to stay the ark ’> 

from falling, when it tottered in the cart. The things them- Sam. vi. 6: 
selves, both the one and the other, seemed to be very expe- 

dient. But God’s special command to Saul that all should be 
destroyed, and His Law given by Moses concerning that sacred 1 Sam. xv. 
and mysterious utensil, having made both those things UD Ram.ivers? 
lawful, did thereby also make both the facts inexcusable; and 
Almighty God, to win reverence and honour to His own ordi- 
nances, punished with great severity both the disobedience of 
the one and the rash presumption of the other. 

11. Be our ends and aims therefore what they will, unless 
we arm ourselves with strong resolutions beforehand not to do 
any thing we know to be unlawful upon any terms, seem it 
otherwise never so expedient, and then afterwards use all our 
best prayers and endeavours by God’s grace to hold our reso- 
lutions, we are gone. Satan is cunning, and we but weak ; 
and he will be too hard for us, if he -do but find us any whit 
staggering in our resolutions for doing nothing but what is 
lawful, or lending an ear to any persuasions for the doing of 
any thing that is unlawful. By this very means he got within* 
our grandmother Eve, and prevailed with her to taste of the Gen. iii. 5. 
forbidden fruit, though it were unlawful, by persuading her 
that it was expedient. This once f is a sure ground for us to 
build upon. To a good Christian that desireth to make con- 
science of his ways, nothing can be truly expedient that is 
apparently unlawful.4 And so much for the first Observation. 


* Compare Sermon vii. §. 23.... 
‘and by most sly insinuations seek 
to get within us.’ 

+ ‘once,’ at all events. ‘There, they 
say, Sir George Villiers should be 
created Viscount Beaumont tomor- 
row. Once the coronet and robes 
are sent down for that purpose.’ Jo. 
Chamberlain to Sir D. Carleton, 
Aug. 24.1616. ‘ Once the king is 
very well satisfied of Sir Randolph 
Crewe.’ Ibid. June 30,1614. Court 
and Times of K. James I. i. 422, 
326. The Editions subsequent to 
the Second exhibit, ‘This one is a 
sure ground,’ &c. 

a [Est enim aliquid quod non 
oporteat, etiamsi licet.] ~Quidquid 


vero non licet, certe non oportet. 
Cicero pro Balbo. [8.] Potest ali- 
quid licere, et non expedire; expe- 
ios autem quod non licet non pot- 
est. Augustin de Conjug. Adult. 15. 
[z. tom. vi. 396 B.] Constat in 
Christiana Philosophia, non decere 
nisi quod licet, non expedire, nisi 
quod decet et licet. Bernard, de 
Consid. iii. [p. 880 L.] Sin ii su- 
mus qui profecto esse debemus, ut 
nihil arbitremur expedire, nisi quod 
rectum honestumque sit. Cic. Hp. 
ad Fam. iv. 2. Universa concio, 
quod aequum non videretur, ne ex- 
pedire quidem proclamavit. Valer. 


Max. vi. 5. [de Aristide. ] 
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§. 12. 12. The Apostle first supposeth the thing to be lawful: else 
ee i, 1t may not be done howsoever. But if it be lawful, then we 


Things hope we may use it at our pleasure, without either scruple in 
otherwise : 
lawful, to Ourselves, or blame from others. Indeed that is the common 
ee guise of the world. Have but the opinion of some Divine of 
are inexpe- note concerning any thing we have a mind to, that it is lawful, 
Soe and then we think we need take no more care, nor trouble 
ourselves about circumstances. But there is a great deal more 
belongeth to it than so. Lawfulness alone will not bear us out 
in the use of a thing, unless there be care had withal to use it 
lawfully ; lest otherwise our Liberty degenerate into a carnal 
licentiousness, as easily it may do. For preventing whereof the 
Apostle here requireth that we consider as well what is expedient 
to be done, as what is lawful. Which was our second observation. 
All things are lawful for me, but all things are not expedient. 
§§.13-16. 13. St. Bernard to Eugenius* requireth trinam considera- 
Bees i tionem, a threefold consideration or inquiry, to precede the 
doing of any action of moment, and worthy our deliberation, 
An liceat, An deceat, An expediat. Whether it be lawful or 
no; whether comely or no; whether expedient or no: lawful 
in itself, comely for us, expedient in respect of others. He 
maketh there that of decency, and that of expediency, two 
different considerations the one from the other; yet both 
necessary. And as well the difference that is between them, 
as the necessity of both, ariseth from those two grand virtues, 
which must have a special influence into every action morally 
and spiritually good, to wit, Discretion and Charity: of which 
two Discretion is the proper judge of decency, and Charity of 
expediency, though both do in some sort belong to both. But 
1 Cor. xi. as for decency, it may be the Apostle intended not to speak of 
and xiv. it at all, as being not so very pertinent to his present argu- 
ment, and haying besides a purpose to mention it more season- 
ably afterwards. Or if he did, he then taketh expediency in 
a larger sense, so as to comprehend under that name all that 
which Bernard meaneth by decency and expediency both. 
And so taken, that we may understand what it is we speak of, 
the difference that is between lawfulness and expediency con- 
sisteth in this, that lawfulness looketh but at the nature and 
quality of the thing in itself considered in the kind, and ab- 


* De Consideratione, III. iv. tom. i. col. 432. ed. Ben. Paris, 1690. 
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stractedly both from the end and circumstances; but expe- 
diency taketh in the end also, and such other circumstances as 
attend particular actions. 

14. That expediency ever relateth to the end, we may 
gather from the very notion of the words. Svudéperv in the 
Greek, is as much as to confer or contribute something, to 
bring in some help or furtherance towards the attainment of 
the desired end. And expedire in the Latin is properly to 
speed a business; as the contrary thereof, impedire, is to hinder 
it. The word expedition cometh thence, and so doth this also 
of expediency. That thing then may not unfitly be said to be 
expedient to any end, that doth expedire, give any furtherance 
or avail towards the attaining of that end; and that on the 
contrary to be inexpedient, that doth ¢mpedire, cast in any let, 
rub, or impediment, to hinder the same. It must be man’s first 
care to propose to himself in all his actions some right end ; 
and then he is to judge of the expediency of the means by their 
serviceableness thereunto. 

15. It is, no doubt, lawful for a Christian, being that God 
hath tied him to live out his time in the world, therefore to 
propose to himself in sundry particular actions of this life 
worldly ends, gain, preferment, reputation, delight, so as he 
desire nothing but what is meet for him, and that his desires 
thereof be also moderate. And he may consequently apply 
himself to such means as are expedient and conducing to those 
ends. But those ends and means are but the bye of a Christian, 
not the main. He liveth in the world, and so must, and there- 
fore also may use it. But woe unto him, if he have not far 
higher and nobler ends than these, to which all his actions 
must refer, and whereto all those worldly both means and ends 
must be subordinate. And those are to seek the glory of God 
and the Salvation of his own soul, by discharging a good con- 
science and advancing the common good. In the use therefore 
and choice of such things as are in themselves lawful, as all 
indifferent things are, we are to judge those means, that may 
any way further us towards the attainment of any of those 
ends, to be so far forth expedient; and those that any way 
hinder the same, to be so far forth inexpedient; and by how 
much more or less they so either further or hinder, to be by 
so much more or less either expedient or inexpedient. 

SANDERSON, VOL. I. x 


§. 14. 


Sa 57. 
and how it 
differeth 
from Law- 
fulness. 
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16. Besides the end, the reason of Expediency dependeth 
also very much upon such other particular circumstances as do 
attend human actions: as times, places, persons, measure, 
manner, and the rest. By reason of the infinite variety and 
uncertainty whereof, it is utterly impossible to give such 
general rules of Expediency as shall serve to all particular 
cases: so that there is no remedy but the weighing of parti- 
cular circumstances in particular actions must be left to the 
discretion and charity of particular men.f Wherein every man 
that desireth to walk conscionably, must endeavour at all times 
and in all his actions to lay things together as well as he can; 
and taking one thing with another according to that measure 
of wisdom and charity wherewith God hath endowed him, to 
resolve ever to do that which seemeth to him most convenient 
to be done as things then stand. Only let him be sure that 
still his eye and aim be upon the right end in the main, and 
that then all things be ordered with reference thereunto. 

17. This discovery of the nature of Expediency, what it is, 
and what dependence it hath upon, and relation unto, the end 
and circumstances of men’s actions, discovereth unto us withal 
sundry material differences between lawfulness and expediency ; 
and thence also the very true reason, why in the exercise of 
our Christian Liberty it should be needful for us to have 
regard, as well to the expediency, as to the lawfulness of those 
things we are to do. Some of those differences are: First, 
that as the natures of things are unchangeable, but their ends 
and circumstances various and variable, so their lawfulness, 
which is rooted in their nature, is also constant and permanent 
and ever the same; but their expediency, which hangeth upon 
so many turning hinges,” is ever and anon changing. What 


fas av 6 ppdvysos dpioerev. Ari- 
stot. Ethic. Nicom. ii. 6. [15.] 

& Utra sit harum via utilior, cum 
materia deliberabimus. Quintil. In- 


stolas, cibi aut balnei tempus eli- 
gere: vena tangenda est. Vetus 
proverbium est: Gladiatorem in 
arena capere consilium. Aliquid ad- 


stit. lii. 7. [16.] Consilium in arena. 
Adag. [Erasmus, I. vi. 47. Gladiator 
im arena consilium capit. Admonet 
e re nata mutandum aliquanto con- 
silium, et tempori, quod aiunt, ser- 
viendum. Seneca, Hpist. 22. Quae- 
dam non nisi a praesente monstran- 
tur. Non potest medicus per epi- 


versarii vultus, aliquid manus mota, 
aliquid ipsa inclinatio corporis, intu- 
entem monet. Seneca, Epist. 22. | 

h Quorum usus coercetur certis 
circumstantiis, ea dicuntur non ex- 
pedire ; non dicuntur non licere. 
Chamier. Panstrat. [Cathol.] tom. 
IIL. xxi. 75. 
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is expedient today, may be inexpedient tomorrow ;: but once 
lawful, and ever lawful. Secondly, that a thing may be at the 
same time expedient in one respect, and inexpedient in another ; 
but no respects can make the same thing to be at once both 
lawful and unlawful. Because respects cannot alter the natures 
of things, from which their lawfulness or unlawfulness ariseth. 
Thirdly, that the lawfulness and unlawfulness of things con- 
sisteth in puncto indivisibili, as they use to speak, even as the 
nature and essence of every thing doth, and so are not capable, 
either of them, of the degrees of more or less; all lawful things 
being equally lawful, and all unlawful things equally unlawful. 
But there is a latitude of expediency and inexpediency: they 
do both susetpere magis et minus: so as one thing may be 
more or less expedient than another, and more or less inexpe- 
dient than another. And that therefore, fourthly, it is a harder 
thing to judge rightly of the expediency of things to be done, 
than of their lawfulness.« For to judge whether a thing be 
lawful or no, there need no more be done, but to consider the 
nature of it in general, and therein what conformity it hath 
with the principles of reason, and the written Word of God. 
And universalia certiora: a man of competent judgment, and 
not forestalled with prejudice will not easily mistake in such 
generalities, because they are neither many, nor subject to 
much uncertainty. But descendendo contingit errare:! the 
more we descend to particulars, in the more danger are we of 
being mistaken therein; because we have both far more things 
to consider of, and those also far more uncertain, than before. 
And it may fall out, and not seldom doth, that when we have 
laid things together in the balance, weighing one circumstance 
with another as carefully as we could, and thereupon have 
resolved to do this or that as in our judgment the most expe- 
dient for that time, some circumstance or other may come into 
our minds afterwards which we did not forethink, or some 
casual intervening accident may happen which we could not 


i yy pev cupeper rodro, avpwov [ad Fam.] v. 19. 
de ov. Aristot. Magn. Moral. 1. 35. 1 of 76 KabdAOU Oewpovvres [moAAa- 
[14.] 1d €v rats mpdkeot, Kal Ta oup- Kis] via TOY Ka ExacToy ovK tact 
héepovra ovdev éarnkds exer. Aristot. 4d? dveroxewiav. Aristot. Analyt. 
th, Nicom, ii. 2. [3.] Post. [I.] 13. [8.] [See above, Ser- 
k Quid rectum sit, apparet: quid mon v. §.11.] 
expediat, obscurum est. Cicero, Ep. 


x2 


§. 18. 
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foresee, that may turn the scales quite the other way, and 
render the thing which seemed expedient but now, now alto- 
gether inexpedient. 

18. From these and other like differences we may gather 
the true reason why the Apostle so much and so often presseth 


Expediency the point of expediency, as meet to be taken into our consi- 


examined 
in all our 
actions, as 


wellas Law 


fulness. 


deration and practice, as well as that of lawfulness. Even 
because things lawful in themselves, and in the kind, may, for 
“want of a right end,™ or through neglect of due circumstances, 
become sinful in the doer. Not as if any act of our’s could 
change the nature of the things from what they are; for it is 
beyond the power of any creature in the world to do that. 
God only is Dominus naturae: to Him it belongeth only as 
chief Lord, to change either the physical or moral nature of 
things at His pleasure. Things in their own nature indifferent, 
God, by commanding, can make necessary, and by forbidding, 
unlawful; as He made circumcision necessary, and eating of 
pork unlawful to the Jews under the old Law. But no scruple 
of conscience, no command of the higher powers, no opinions 
or consent * of men, no scandal or abuse whatsoever, can make 
any indifferent thing to become either necessary or unlawful, 
universally, and perpetually, and in the nature of it; but it 
still remaineth indifferent as it was before, any act of our’s 
notwithstanding. Yet may such an indifferent thing, remain- 
ing still in the nature of it indifferent as before, by some act 
of our’s or otherwise, become in the use of it and by accident 
either necessary or unlawful, pro hic et nunc, to some men, 
and at some times, and with some circumstances. As the 
command of lawful authority may make an indifferent thing 
to us necessary for the time; and the just fear of scandal may 
make an indifferent thing to us unlawful for the time. There- 
fore it behoveth us in all our deliberations de rebus agendis, 
to consider well not only of the nature of the thing we would 
do, whether it be lawful or no in the kind, but of the end 
also, and all present circumstances, especially the most mate- 


m (Quidquid autem boni fit ab tum est. Augustin. contra Julian. 
homine, et non propter hoc fit, iv. 3. [tom. x. 596 D.] 
propter quod fieri debere vera Sa- __* no opinions or consent.’ So Edd. 
pientia praecipit] etsi officio videatur 1671, 1681,1689. In the Edd.1656, 
bonum, ipso non recto fine pecca- 1660, ‘no opinions either consent.’ 
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rial: lest, through some default there, it become so inexpe- 
dient, that it cannot be then done by us without sin. For as 
we may sin by doing that which is unlawful, so may we also 
by doing even that which is lawful in an undue manner. 

1g. And it will much concern us to use all possible circum- §§. 19-21. 
spection herein, the rather for two great reasons; for that by el 
this means, I mean the supposed lawfulness of things, we are Reasons 
both very easily drawn on unto sin, and when we are in, very sheregt, 
hardly fetched off again. First, we are easily drawn on. The 
very name and opinion of lawfulness many times carrieth us 
along whilst we suspect no evil, and putteth our foot into the 
snare ere we be aware of it. The conscience of many a good 
man that would keep a strait watch over himself against grosser 
offences will sometimes set itself very loose, when he findeth 
himself able to plead that he doth nothing but what is lawful. 
In things simply evil sin cannot lurk so close but that a godly 
wise man that hath his eyes in his head, may spy it and avoid Eccl. ii. 14. 
it; as a wild beast or thief may easily be descried in the open 
champain. But if it can once shroud itself under the covert of 
lawfulness, it is the more dangerous, like a wild beast or thief 
in the woods or behind the thickets, where he may lurk un- 
seen, and assault us on a sudden if we do not look the better 
about us. And the greater our danger is, the greater should 
be our circumspection also. 

20. And as we are easily inveigled and drawn in to sins of  §. 20. 
this kind, so, when we are in, we get off again very hardly. 
If we chance, through human frailty or the strength of tempta- 
tions, to fall into some gross offence, by doing something that 
is manifestly unlawful, although such gross sins are of them- 
selves apt to waste the conscience, to beat back the offers of 
grace, and to harden the heart wonderfully against repentance, 
yet have we in sundry other respects more and better helps 
and advantages towards repentance for such sins, than when 
we transgress by abusing our liberty in lawful things. 1°. It 
is no hard matter to convince our understandings of those 
grosser transgressions : their obliquity is so palpable. 2°. They 
often lie cold and heavy at the heart, where the burden of 
them is so pressing and afflictive that it will force us to seck 
abroad for ease. 3°. We shall scarce read a chapter, or hear 
a sermon, but we shall meet with something or other that 
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seemeth to rub upon that gaul.* 4°. The world will cry shame 
on us; and 5°. our enemies triumph that they have now + 
gotten something to lay in our dish.{ 6°. Our friends will 
have a just occasion to give us a sharp rebuke; and 7°. the 
guiltiness of the fact will so stop our mouths, that we shall 
have nothing to answer for ourselves. All which may be so 
many good preparations unto repentance. 

§. 21. 21. But when we are able to plead a Lawfulness in the sub- 
stance of the thing done: 1° Seldom do we take notice of our 
failings in some circumstances. 2°. Nor do our hearts smite 
us with much remorse thereat. 3°. The edge of God’s Holy 
Word slideth over us, without cutting or piercing at all or not 
deep. 4°. We lie not so open to the upbraidings either of 
friends or foes but that, if any thing be objected by either, we 
can yet say something in our defence. All which are so many 
impediments unto repentance. Not but that whoever truly 
feareth God and repenteth unfeignedly, repenteth even of the 
smallest sins as well as of the greatest, but that he doth it not 
so feelingly nor so particularly for these smaller as for those 
greater ones, because he is not so apprehensive of these as he 
is of those. For the most part his repentance for such like 
sins is but in a general form, wrapt up in the lump of his un- 

Ps, xix. 12. known sins, like that in Ps. xix, Who can tell how oft he 
offendeth ? O cleanse Thou me from my secret faults! Only 
our hope and comfort is, that our merciful Lord God will gra- 
ciously accept this general repentance for current, without 
requiring of us a more particular sense of those sins whereof 
He hath not given us a more particular sight. 

§§.22,23. 22. By what hath been said you may perceive how unsafe 

ee ~ a thing it is to rest upon the bare lawfulness of a thing alone, 
ewer without regard to expediency. Tor this is indeed the ready 
sure of Ex- way to turn our Liberty into a licentiousness, sith even lawful 
pediency. things become unlawful when they grow inexpedient. Lawful 
in themselves, but unlawful to us; lawful in their nature, but 
unlawful in their use. But then the question will be, how we 


* “gaul.’ This mode of writing cond, ‘that they have not gotten.’ 
occurs in Hackluyt’s Voyages, iii. In subsequent Editions, ‘that they 
66. and is recognised in Minshew’s have gotten.’ 

Guide to Tongues, 1617. { ‘to lay in our dish.’ See above, 
t+ ‘that they have now gotten.’ Sermon vy. §. ro. 
So in the first Edition. In the se- 
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shall know, from time to time and at all times, what is expe- 
dient to be done, and what not? Which leadeth us to the third 
and last observation from the Text, viz. That the expediency 
of lawful things is to be measured by their usefulness unto 
edification. For if we shall ask, Why are not all lawful things 
always expedient? the Apostle’s answer is, Because they do 
not always edify. When they do edify, they are not only 
lawful, but expedient too, and we may do them. But when 
they edify not, but destroy, though they be lawful still, yet 
are they not expedient, and we may not do them. All things 
are lawful, but all things edify not. 

23. To this edification it appeareth St. Paul had a great  §. 23. 
respect in all his actions and affairs: We do all things, bre- 2 Cor. xii. 
thren, for your edifying. And he desireth that all other men *” 
would do so too: Let every man please his neighbour for his Rom. xv. 2. 
good unto edification; and that in all the actions of their lives ; 

Let all things be done to edifying. It is the very end for 1 Cor. xiv. 
which God ordained the ministry of the Gospel, the edifying aie < 
of the body of Christ; and for which He endowed His servants iz, 
with power and with gifts to enable them for the work: the 2 Cor. x. 8; 
power which God hath given us for edification. Whatsoever * ** 
our callings are, whatsoever our power or gifts, if we direct 

them not to edification when we use them, we abuse them. 

24. But then what is edification? for that we are yet to ¢§. 24-27. 
learn. The word is metaphorical, taken from material build- Lire! 
ings, but is often used by our Apostle in his Epistles, with 
application ever to the Church of God and the spiritual build- 
ing thereof. The Church is the house of the living God, All Tim. iii. 
Christians, members of this Church, are so many stones of the 15: 
building whereof the house is made up. The bringing in of 
unbelievers into the Church, by converting them to the Chris- 
tian faith, is as the fetching of more stones from the quarries 
to be laid in the building. The building itself, and that is 
edification, is the well and orderly joining together of Chris- 
tian men, as living stones, in truth and love, that they may 1s, Pet. ii. 
grow together, as it were, into one entire frame of building, > 
to make up the house strong and comely for the Master’s use 
and honour. 

25. I know not how it is come to pass in these later times,  §. 25. 
that, in the popular and common notion of this word, in the 
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mouths and apprehensions of most men generally, edification 
is in a manner confined wholly to the understanding. Which 
is an error, perhaps not of much consequence; yet an error 
though, and such as hath done some hurt too. For thereon 
is grounded that objection, which some haye stood much upon, 
though there be little cause why, against instrumental music 
in the service of God, and some other things used in the 
Church, that they tend not to edification, but rather hinder it, 
because there cometh no instruction, nor other fruit to the 
understanding thereby. And therefore ought such things, say 
they, to be cast out of the Church, as things unlawful, A con- 
clusion, by the way, which will by no means follow, though all 
the premisses should be granted; for it is clear both from the 
words and drift of the Text, that Edification is put as a mere 
kpithpiov indeed of Expediency, but not so of Lawfulness. And 
therefore from the unserviceableness of any thing to edifica- 
tion, we cannot reasonably infer the Unlawfulness thereof, but 
the Inexpediency only. But to let go the inconsequence, that 
which is supposed in the premisses and laid as the ground of 
the Objection, viz. that where the understanding is not bene- 
fited there is no edification, is not true. The Objectors should 
consider that whatsoever thing any way advanceth the service 
of God, or furthereth the growth of His Church, or conduceth 
to the increasing of any spiritual grace, or enliving* of any 
holy affection in us, or serveth to the outward exercise or but 
expression of any such grace or affection, as joy, fear, thank- 
fulness, cheerfulness, reverence, or any other, doubtless every 
such thing so far forth serveth more or less unto-edification. 

§. 26. 26. The building up of the people in the right knowledge 
of God and of His most holy truth, is, I confess, a necessary 
part of the work; and no man that wisheth well to the work 
will either despise it in his heart, or speak contemptibly of it 
with his mouth; yet is it not the whole work though, no, nor 
yet the chiefest part thereof. Our Apostle expressly giveth 


1 Cor. viii. charity the preeminence before it: Knowledge puffeth up, but 
I. y 


* ‘enliving.’ Editions subsequent printed, Lond. 1648, though the 
to the second have ‘ enlivening.’ modern form ‘enlivened’ has been 
This form of the Verb, ‘enlive,’ oc- substituted in more recent Editions. 
curs in Bp. Hall, Select Thoughts, Also in Donne, Progress of the Soul. 
One Century, §. 30. as originally Stanzag. Poems, p.296. Lond.1654. 
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charity edifieth. And for once he speaketh of edification in 
his Epistles with reference to knowledge, I dare say, he speak- 
eth of it thrice with reference to peace and brotherly charity 
or condescension. The truth is, that edification he so much 
urgeth is the promoting and furthering of ourselves and others 
in truth, godliness, and peace, or any grace accompanying 
Salvation, for the common good of the whole body. St. Jude 
speaketh of building up ourselves; and St. Paul of edifying S. Jude, 
one another. And this should be our daily and mutual study, \"Thoss y, 
to build up ourselves and others in the knowledge of the truth, 11. 
and in the practice of godliness; but especially to the utmost 
of our powers, within our several spheres, and in those sta- 
tions wherein God hath set us, to advance the common good, 
by preserving peace and love and unity in the Church. 

27. The instructions, corrections, or admonitions we bestow _ §. 27. 
upon our private brethren, the good examples we set before 
them, our bearing with their infirmities, our yielding and con- 
descending from our own power and liberty to the desires 
even of private and particular men, is as the chipping and 
hewing, and squaring of the several stones, to make them fitter 
for the building. But when we do withal promote the public 
good of the Church, and do something towards the procuring 
and conserving the peace and unity thereof, according to our 
measure, that is as the laying of the stones together, by mak- 
ing them couch close one to another, and binding them with 
fillings and cement, to make them hold. Now whatsoever we 
shall find, according to the present state of the times, places, 
and persons with whom we have to do, to conduce to the good 
either of the whole Church, or of any greater or lesser portion 
thereof, or but of any single member belonging thereunto, so 
as no prejudice, or wrong be thereby done to any other, that 
we may be sure is expedient for that time. 

28. To enter into particulars, when and how far forth we §§. 28, 29. 
are bound to forbear the exercise of our lawful liberty in in- be 


ercise of 
different things for our brother’s sake, would be endless. When Liberty, 
all is said and written in this argument that can be thought eae 
of, yet still, as was said, much must be left to men’s discretion ‘Teton, 
and charity. Discretion first will tell us, in the general, that, 

as the circumstances alter, so the expediency and inexpediency 


of things may alter accordingly. Qwaedam quae licent, tem- 
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Eccl. iii. 1. pore et loco mutato non licent, saith Seneca There is a time 
Jor every thing, saith Solomon, and a season for every pur- 
pose under Heaven. Wit that time right, and whatever we 
do is beautiful; but there is no beauty in any thing we do, if 
it be unseasonable. As Hushai said of Ahitophel’s advice, The 
counsel of Ahitophel is not good at this time.P And as he 
said to his friend, that cited some verses out of Homer not 
altogether to his liking, and commended them, Kadd pév: 
Kaka pév, saith he again, d\AG od Ttaor Kada, odd’ alef, Whole- 
some counsel, but not for all men, nor at all times. If any 
man should now in these times endeavour to bring back into 
the Church postliminio,* and after so many years’ cessation 
thereof, either the severity of the ancient Canons for public 
penances, or the enjoining of private confessions before Easter, 
or some other things now long disused, he should attempt a 
thing of great inexpediency.f Not in regard of the things 
themselves, which, severed from those abuses which in tract 
of time had, through men’s corruption, grown thereunto, are 
certainly lawful; and might be, as in some former times, so 
now also, profitable, if the times would bear them. But in 
regard of the condition of the times,4 and the general averse- 
ness of men’s minds therefrom; who having been so long 
accustomed to so much indulgence and liberty in that kind, 
could not now brook those severer impositions, but would ery 
out against them, as they do against some other things with 
very little reason, as antichristian and superstitious. Paul 
thought fit to circumcise Timothy at one time, when he saw it 
expedient so to do; but would by no means yield that Titus 
should be circumcised at another time, when he saw it inex- 
pedient. 

2g. Sith then the difference of times may make such a dif- 


Verse 11. 


2 Sam, xvii. 


vi 


Acts xvi. 3. 


Gal. ii. 3-5. 


§. 29. 


n Seneca, Controv. iv. 25. places.’ ‘ Postliminium,’ Return 


° Momentis quaedam grata et in- 
grata sunt. Seneca, de Benef. 1. 12. 


P Est utilitatis et in tempore quae- 
stio, Expedit, sed non nunc. Quin- 
til. Inst. ii. 8. [35.] 

* Compare Hacket’s Life of Wil- 
liams, ll. 139. ‘these Bankrupts 
opened their Shop once again, and 
by a postliminium recovered their 


home, especially from captivity, and 
the restoration of rights and privi- 
leges consequent thereupon. Cf. 
Cicero, Topica, §. 8. Tertullian, de 
Pudicitia, §. 16, has ‘ postliminium 
Ecclesiasticae pacis.’ 

+ Compare Sermon xiii. §. 21. 

4,..quaedam justa natura, sed 
conditione temporum inutilia ... 
Quintil. Inst. xii. 1. [41-] 
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ference in the expediency and inexpediency of things,? other- 

wise and in themselves lawful and indifferent, and so may the 

other circumstances also of places, persons, and the rest,’ wise 

men therefore must be content dovrAedew xaips, if you will allow Rom. xii. 
that reading, Rom. xii. Ey,* to be downright timeservers, '* 
you will say! No such matter; but to suffer themselves now 

and then to be overruled by circumstances; and to yield to 

the sway of the times,t and other occasions in sundry things, 
though perhaps somewhat against their own liking and judg- 

ment otherwise, so long as they be not enforced thereby either 

to do any dishonest or unlawful thing, or to omit any part of 

their necessary duty. As a skilful pilot must of necessity hold 

that course that the wind and weather will suffer him:" win- 

ning upon them by little and little what he can by his skill, 

and making his advantage even of a side-wind, if he can but 

get it, to bring his bark with as much safety and speed as 

may be to the intended haven. For, to tug against wind and 

tide, besides the toil, he knoweth would be both bootless and 
dangerous.* It is an easy matter for a workman upon his bed 

to frame to himself in his own fancy an exact idea of some 
goodly fabric that he is to raise; and he may please himself 

not a little with an imaginationy that all shall be done just 
according to that platform. 
candum, and to lay his hand to the work indeed, he shall be 
forced, do what he can, in many things to vary from his former 
speculations, if the matter he hath to work upon will not serve 


But when he cometh ad practi- 


t [Ea cum] tempore [commutan- 
tur, | commutatur officium, et non 


sequi artis est. Cicero, Epist. Fam, 
sf, (Of . sententiam, tanquam ali- 


semper est idem. Cicero de Officiis, 
el Bus} 

s ,,.et in loco, Non hic; et in 
persona, Non nobis, &c. Quintil. 
Inst. iii. 8. [35.] dAda & addayod 


kavd. Adag. ap: Suid, [ex Soph. 
Oed. Col. 43.] 
* «Hy. See above, Sermon iy, 


§. 40. and x. §. 21. 

t Tempori cedere, id est, necessi- 
tati parere, semper sapientis est ha- 
bitum. Cicero, Epist. Fam. iv. 9. 
Non est turpe, cum re mutare con- 
silium. Seneca, de Benef. iv. 38. 


u Ut in navigando, tempestati ob- 


quod navigium, [atque cursum, | 
ex Reipublicae tempestate moderari. 
Cicero pro Balb. [61. ] KuBepynrov 
épyov ayabod, els Tas TOy mvevpar@y 
peraBohas dppdaac bai [avdpos de 
copov mpos tas ths Tuxns.| Pythag. 
ap. Stob. Serm. 1. [In Aristonymi 
Tomariis. 'Tit. iii, 40. tom. 1. 95. ed. 
Gaisford. | 

xX Kaip@ Sovdrevew, pnd avrumveew 
avépowrt, Phocylides. [Fragm. 112. 
Katp@ harpevew. Gaisford. Poet. Min. 
i. D. 483-4 

M TOS paraiots avamacpois € é€oTlav 
tiv dSiavoiay. Greg. Naz. Orat. 5 
[tom, i. 134 D.] 
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thereunto? as like enough a good part of it will not. Velis 
quod possis,* is the old saying :4 it must be our wisdom, when 
we cannot hope to bring all things to our own votes and de- 
sires, for that is more than yet ever any man could do since 
the world began, to frame ourselves to the present occasions ; t 
and taking things as they are, when they will be no better, to 
make the best of them we can for our own, and others’ and 
the common good. Nothing doubting, but that if so we do, 
we shall do that that is expedient, although possibly we may 
see some inconveniences likely to ensue thereupon. For if we 
shall suspend our resolutions till we can bethink ourselves of 
something that is free from all inconveniences, in most of our 
deliberations we shall never resolve upon any thing at all, as 
Solomon saith, He that observeth the wind shall not sow, and 
he that regardeth the clouds shall not reap. God hath so 
tempered the things of this world, that every commodity hath 
some incommodiousness, and every conyeniency some incon- 
venience attending the same, which many times all the wit and 
industry of man is not able to sever. If therefore out of the 
whole bunch we can cull out that which may prevent the most 
and greatest inconveniences, and be itself subject to the least 
and fewest,4 we shall not have much cause to repent us of our 
choice. And all this our Discretion will teach us. 

30. Charity also will tell us in the general, that we must 
bear with the weakness of our brethren, and forbear our own 
liberty in some cases, where we may see hope that any good 
will come of it. For as the stones in a building, if they be 
well laid together, do give mutual strength and support one 


Kcecl. xi. 4. 


§§. 30-33. 
and to the 
charity of 

particular 

men, 


Z TIoAv 76 ovx umakovoy, ovde de- 
xopevov ro €d. Theophrastus. [in 
Metaphys. p. 271, 1. 10. Basil. 1541. 
See Hooker, Eccl. Polity, ioe 

* <Velis quod possis.’ Erasmus, 
Adag. sub voc. Proximis utendum— 
borrowed, it would seem, from 'T'e- 
rence, Andr. II. i. 5. Quoniam non 
potest id fieri quod vis, Id velis, 
quod possit. 

a een jut) ylweTaL Ta mpayparta, 
as Bovddpeba, det BovrAeoOa ws yi- 
verat. Aristot. ap. Stobaeum, Serm. 
iii. 53. [tom. i. gg. ed. Gaisford. ] 

+ Compare Sermon v. §. 46. 

>TO mapoy ed T1OécOat [riOevar is 


the reading of the old Edd. for 
moety. Legg. xii. g. An expression 
which had passed into a proverb. 
Gorgias, §. 118. dvdyKn Hou | kara Tov 
mahatoy Aéyov To mdpov eb move. 
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to another, so it is our duty to bear one another's burdens, Gal. vi. 2. 
that so we may fulfil the law of Christ. Charity seeketh not 1 Cor. xiii. 
her own. She standeth not ever upon the tiptoe, with those > 

high terms, ‘This I may do, and this I will do, whosoever says 

nay. I may eat flesh, and I will eat flesh, take offence at it 

who list; but, where she may hope to do good, cometh down 

so low, as to resolve never to eat flesh while the world stand-« haa viii. 
eth, rather than give offence thereby. Our Apostle professeth “ 

in the last verse of this chapter, that he sought to please allt Cor. ix. 
men in all things, not seeking his own profit, but the profit of pees 
many. And it was no flourish neither: St. Paul was a real 

man, no bragger: what he said, he did. He became as a Jew 

to the Jews, as a Gentile to the Gentiles, not to humour either, 

but to win both. And at Corinth he maintained himself a 

long while together with his own hand-labour, when he might 

have challenged maintenance from them, as the Apostle of 

Christ. But he would not, only to cut off occasion from those 2 Cor. xi. 
that slandered him, as if he went about to make a prey Of 
them, and would have been glad to find any occasion against 

him to give credit to that slander. 

31. But what, is St. Paul now all on a sudden become a_ §.31. 
man-pleaser? Or how is there not yea and nay with him, 2 Cor.i. 18 
that he should here profess it so largely, and yet elsewhere 
protest against it so deeply? Do I seek to please men? No, Gal. i. 10. 
saith he, I scorn it: such baseness will better become their 
own slaves; | am the servant of Christ. Worthy resolutions 
both, both sayouring of an Apostolic spirit, and no contrariety 
at all between them. Rather that seeming contrariety yieldeth 
excellent instruction to us, how to behave ourselves in this 
matter of pleasing. Not to please men, be they never so many 
or great, out of flatness of spirit, so as, for the pleasing of 
them, either, first, to neglect any part of our duty towards God 
and Christ ; or, secondly, to go against our own consciences, by 
doing any dishonest or unlawful thing ; or, thirdly, to do them 
harm whom we would please, by confirming them in their 
errors, flattering them in their sins, humouring them in their 
peevishness, or but even cherishing their weakness ; for weak- 
ness, though it may be borne with, yet it must not be cherished. 

Thus did not he, thus should not we, seek to please any man, 
But then, by yielding to their infirmities for a time, in hope to Rom, xv. 1. 
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1 Thess. v. win them, by patiently expecting their conversion or strength- 
ae re ening, by restoring them with the spirit of meekness, when 
Gal. v, 26, they had fallen, by forbearing all scornful, jeering, provoking, 

or exasperating language and behaviour towards them, but 
2Tim. ii. rather with meekness instructing them that opposed them- 
ae 5 a2 selves, so did he, so should we seek to please all men, for their 
Rom. xv.2. profit and for their good. For that is charity. 

§. 32. 32. Alas! it is not the pleasing, or displeasing of men, that 
Charity looketh after, but their good. And therefore, as it 
seeketh to please them, if that be for their good, so it careth 
not to displease them, if that also be for their good. St. Paul 
was ad utrumque paratus: he could use both, as occasion re- 

1Cor. iv. quired, either the rod, or the spirit of meekness ; and he would 

a make choice ever of that, which he saw to be for the present 

1 Cor. iii. the more expedient. He was a wise master-builder, and knew 

ae how to lay his work, to make the building rise both fair and 
strong. He took his model from the great Arch-architect, the 

Heb. iii. 4. builder and maker of all things, which is God. Suaviter et 
fortiter, n the book of Wisdom :¢ all God’s works go on so. 
He doth whatsoever he doth fortiter, effectually, and without 
fail in respect of the end: that is to build strong ; but yet swa- 
viter, sweetly, and without violence in the use of the means; 
that is to build fair. 

§. 33. 33. Can any governor, any minister, any private man, that 
desireth to do so much as falleth to his share in this building, 
desire a better pattern to work by? A governor that hath ad- 
visedly resolved upon a just course, (for that must still be sup- 
posed: if justice do not lie at the bottom, the frame cannot 
stand,) let him go through-stitch * with it, in God’s name, do it 

Ps. Ixxviii. fortiter, as is said of David. He ruled them prudently with all 
ize his power: so as his commands may be obeyed, his authority 
feared, his enemies quelled. But then he must do it suaviter 
too: that must not be forgotten: with such equity, lenity, and 
moderation, that they may be left without excuse in their un- 
dutifulness, that will not both acknowledge his justice and cle- 


e Wisd. viii. 1. [Attingit ergo a with the work, opus peragere. Coles. 
fine usque ad finem fortiter, et dis- The expression, branded by John- 
ponit omnia suaviter. Vulgate. | son as ‘a low word,’ is still not un- 

* © 90 through-stitch,’ ‘accom- common in Lincolnshire. See Ser- 
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mency. A minister also of the Gospel, who hath a great part 
in the work both for the pulling down of error and sin and for 
the setting up of truth and godliness, he must do his part for- Jer. i. 10. 
titer: instruct, exhort, reprove, correct, with full demonstra- 1 Cor. ii. 4. 
tion of the Spirit and power, and with clear evidence of truth 
and reason; that he may build strong. Yet swaviter too, with 
all sweetness and meekness, with much beseeching and bro- 
therly language, that he may build fair, approving himself 
both ways a workman that needeth not be ashamed. But if 2Tim.iirs. 
he either put in ill stuff, or lay it ill, that is, if either he prove 
with bad arguments, or reprove with bad words, he may then 
be ashamed of his work: he doth but blunder and bungle, and 
not build. Yea, every private man that hath in his hand the 
managing of any good cause, wherein he meeteth with oppo- 
sition, cannot give better proof both of his wisdom and charity, 
than by doing it fortiter and suaviter: to the uttermost of his 
power and skill, effectually ; but yet fairly withal. 
34. I have now done with all my three Observations, and §§. 34, 35. 
should draw to a conclusion, but that, for the preventing of aA Recess 


Caution 
foul mistake in this affair, it is needful I should first put in one touching 


caution of some importance. And it is this, That in weighing a at mous 
the decency and expediency of things, we ought to make ah 
difference between those lawful things, wherein superior au- things. 
thority hath interposed, and determined our liberty either 

way, and those things wherein we are left wholly to ourselves. 

What hath been said concerning the yielding to the weaknesses 

of our brethren for the avoiding of their offence, and the for- 

bearing of lawful things sometimes, when they grow inexpe- 

dient, is to be understood of such things only as are wholly in 

our own power, no superior authority, either divme or human, 

having limited us therein. But where lawful authority hath 
determined our choice, we must hold to their determination, 

any seeming inexpediency to the contrary notwithstanding. 

35. Whilst things are in agitation, private men may, if any  §. 35. 
thing seem to them inexpedient, modestly tender their thoughts, 
together with the reasons thereof, to the consideration of those 
that are in authority, to whose care and wisdom it belongeth, 
in prescribing any thing concerning indifferent things, to pro- 
ceed with all just advisedness and moderation, that so the 
subject may be encouraged to perform that obedience with 
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cheerfulness,‘ which of necessity he must perform howsoever. 
It concerneth superiors therefore to look well to the expedi- 
ency, and inexpediency of what they enjoin in indifferent 
things. Wherein if there be a fault, it must le upon their 
account: the necessity of obedience is to us a sufficient dis- 
charge in that behalf. Only it were good we did remember, 
that they are to give up that account to God only, and not to 
us. But after that things are once concluded and established 
by public authority, Acts passed and Constitutions made con- 
cerning the same, and the will and pleasure of the higher 
powers sufficiently made known therein, then for private men 
to put in their vye,* and with unseasonable diligence to call in 
question the decency or expediency of the things so established, 
yea, with intolerable pride to refuse obedience thereunto merely 
upon this pretension, that they are undecent t or inexpedient, 
is itself indeed the most indecent and inexpedient thing that 
can be imagined. 

§§.36-41. 36. For that the fear of offending a private brother is a 

et seem thing not considerable in comparison of the duty of obedience 

enceand to a public governor, might be shown so apparently by sundry 

Scandal : : pe 

compared. 2%guments, if we had time to enlarge and illustrate them, as 
must sufficiently convince the judgment of any man not wilfully 
obstinate, in that point. I shall only crave leave briefly to 
touch at some of them. First, then, when governors shall 
have appointed what seemed to them expedient, and private 
men shall refuse to observe the same, pretending it to be inex- 
pedient, who shall judge thereof? Either they themselves that 
take the exceptions must be judges, which is both unreasonable 
and preposterous, or else every man must be his own judge, 
which were to overthrow all government, and to bring in a 

Judges xxi. confusion, every man to do what is good in his own eyes; or 

a else the known governors must judge, and then you know 
what will follow, even to submit and obey. 

§. 37. 37. Secondly, to allow men under the pretence of inexpe- 


f Remissius imperanti melius pa- ‘a term in the old game of gleek, 
retur. Seneca de Clementia. [i.24.] for to wager the goodness of one 
* ‘vye,’ challenge. Minshew has, hand against another.’ 
‘A vie, as at Cards, a Lat. Vieo, i. e. + ‘undecent’ in this clause, and 
vincio, to bind, because players at ‘indecent’? in the next, in all the 
cards are bound to see the Vie, or Editions. 
they lose it.’ Nares explains to vie, 
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diency, and because of some offence that may be taken thereat, 
to disobey laws and constitutions made by those that are in 
authority, were the next way to cut the sinews of all authority, 
and to bring both magistrates and laws into contempt. For 
what law ever was made, or can be made, so just and reason- 
able, but some man or other either did or might take offence 
thereat? And what man that is disposed to disobey, but may 
pretend some inexpediency or other wherewith to countenance 
out such his disobedience ? 

38. Thirdly, It is agreed by consent of all that handle the 
matter of Scandal, that we may not commit any sin whatso- 
ever, be it never so small, for the avoiding of any scandal, be 
it never so great. But to disobey lawful authority in lawful 
things is a sin against the fifth Commandment. Therefore we 
may not redeem* a scandal by such our disobedience; nor 
refuse to do the thing commanded by such authority, whoso- 
ever should take offence thereat. 

39. Fourthly, though lawfulness and unlawfulness be not, 
yet expediency and inexpediency are, as we heard, capable of 
the degrees of more and less; and then in all reason, of two 
inexpedient things we are to do that which is less inexpedient,& 
for the ayoiding of that which is more inexpedient. Say then 
there be an inexpediency in doing the thing commanded by 
authority, when a brother is thereby offended, is there not a 
greater inexpediency in not doing it, when the magistrate 1s 
thereby disobeyed’ Is it not more expedient and conducing to 
the common good, that a public magistrate should be obeyed 
in a just command, than that a private person should be grati- 
fied in a causeless scruple ¢ 

40. Fifthly, when, by refusing obedience to the lawful com- 
mands of our superiors, we think to shun the offending of one 
or two weak brethren, we do in truth incur thereby a far more 
grievous scandalh by giving offence to hundreds of others, 
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whose consciences by our disobedience will be emboldened to 
that whereto corrupt nature is but too too prone, to affront the 
magistrate and despise authority. 
$41; 41. Lastly, where we are not able to discharge both, debts 

of justice are to be paid before debts of charity.i Now the 
duty of obedience is debitum justitiae, and a matter of right: 
my superior may challenge it at my hands as his due, and Ido 
him wrong if I withhold it from him. But the care of not 
giving offence is but debitum charitatis, and a matter but of 
courtesy. Iam to perform it to my brother in love, when I 
see cause ; but he cannot challenge it from me as his right, nor 
can justly say I do him wrong, if I neglect it. It is therefore 
no more lawful for me to disobey the lawful command of a 
superior, to prevent thereby the offence of one or a few bre- 
thren, than it is lawful for me to do one man wrong, to do 
another man a courtesy withal;* or than it is lawful for me to 
rob the exchequer to relieve an hospital. 

§§. 42-44. 42. I see not yet how any of these six reasons can be fairly 

Seva avoided ; and yet, (which would be considered,) if but any one 

practice of them hold good, it is enough to carry the cause. And 

summed “P therefore I hope there need be no more said in this matter. 

Rules. To conclude then, for the point of practice, which is the main 
thing I aimed at in the choice of this Text and my whole 
meditations thereon, we may take our direction in these three 
Rules, easy to be understood and remembered, and not hard 
to be observed in our practice, if we will but put our good 
wills thereunto. First, if God command, we must submit with- 
out any more ado;! and not trouble ourselves about the expe- 
diency, or so much as about the lawfulness of the thing com- 
manded. His very command is warrant enough for both™ 

Gen. xxii; Abraham never disputed whether it were expedient for him, 
nor yet whether it were lawful for him, to sacrifice his son or 
no, when once it appeared to him that God would have it 
sO. 


i Justitiae officia sunt priora et cont. Mendac. 7. [tom. vi. 457 B.] 


strictioris obligationis, quam _ illa, 1 Audaciam existimo de bono Di- 
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43. Secondly, if our Superiors, endued with lawful authority 
thereunto, command us any thing, we may, and, where we 
have just cause of doubt,” we ought to inquire into the lawful- 
ness thereof. Yet not with such anxious curiosity, as if we 
desired to find out some loop-hole whereby to evade; but with 
such modest ingenuity, as may witness to God and the world 
the unfeigned sincerity of our desires, both to fear God, and tS. Pet. ii. 
to honour those that He hath set over us. And if, having used aes 
ordinary moral diligence bona fide to inform ourselves the best 
we can, there appear no unlawfulness in it, we are then also 
to submit and obey® without any more ado, never troubling 
ourselves further to inquire whether it be expedient, yea or no. 
Let them that command us look to that, for it is they must 
answer for it, and not we. 

44. But then, thirdly, where authority hath left us free, no 
command, either of God, or of those that are set over us under 
God, having prescribed any thing to us in that behalf, there it 
is at our own liberty and choice to do as we shall think good. 
Yet are we not left so loose as that we may do what we list, so 
as the thing be but lawful, for that were licentiousness, and not 
liberty ; but we must ever do that which, according to the 
exigence of present circumstances, so far as all the wisdom and 
charity we have will serve us to judge, shall seem to us most 
expedient and profitable to mutual edification. This is the 
way. God give us all grace to walk in it. So shall we bring 
glory to Him, and to ourselves comfort: so shall we further 
His work onward,* and our own account at the last. 


§. 43- 


§: 44. 
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Romans xv. 6. 


alt Aik: That ye may with one mind and with one mouth 
glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 


THE sense hangeth unperfect, unless we take in the former 
verse too. Both together contain a votive prayer or bene- 
diction, wherewith the Apostle, for the better speeding of all 
the pains he had taken in the whole former chapter, and in 
the beginning of this, to make the Romans more charitably 
affected one towards another, without despising the weakness, 
or judging the liberty, one of another, concludeth his whole 
discourse concerning that argument. His exhortations will do 
the better, he thinketh, if he second them with his devotions. 
I have showed you, saith he, what you are to do: 6 6€ @eds, 
Now God grant it may be done. Now the God of patience 
and of consolation grant you to be likeminded one towards 
another according to Christ Jesus, that ye may with one &c. 
2. In the matter or substance of which prayer, besides the 
formality thereof in those first words, Now the God of patience 
and consolation grant you, St. Paul expresseth both the thing 
he desired, even their unity, in the residue of the fifth verse, 
to be likeminded one towards another according to Christ 
Jesus, and the end for which he desired it, even God’s glory, 
in this sixth verse, that ye may with one mind and with one 
mouth glorify God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Of that I have heretofore spoken, now, some years past.* Of 
this I desire, by God’s grace, presently ft to speak. And like as 
in that former part we then considered three particulars, first, 
the thing itself, unity or likemindedness, to be likeminded ; 
and then two amplifications thereof, one in respect of the per- 


* Three years before, in the eighth + ‘presently.’ See above, Sermon 
Sermon. IS. 28: 
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sons, that it should be universal and mutual one towards an- 
other ; the other in respect of the manner, that it should be 
according to Christ Jesus: so are we at this time, in this 
latter part, to consider of the like three particulars. First, the 
end itself, the glory of God, that ye may glorify God. And 
then two amplifications thereof, the one respecting the person 
whom they were to glorify, thus described, God, even the 
Father of our Lord Jesus Christ; the other respecting the 
manner how, or the means whereby they were to glorify Him, 
with one mind and with one mouth. Of which in their order, 
the end first, and then the amplifications. 

3. “Iva do€agnre, that ye may glorify God. We must a little _§§. 3-9 
search into the words, that we may the more fully understand pe ons 
them. The first word “Iva, though but a particle, hath its use : ™y g/orify 
it pointeth us out to some end or final cause. Would St. Paul me ae a 
have so bestirred himself as he doth, spent so much breath, so particulans. 
much oratory, so many arguments, been so copious and so 
earnest as he is, by his best both persuasions and prayers, to 
draw all parts to unity, if he had not conceived it conducible 
to some good end? He that doth not propose to himself some 
main end in all his actions, especially those that are of mo- 
ment, and such as he will make a business of, is not like either 
to go on with any good certainty, or to come off with any 
sound comfort. There would be ever some fixed end or other 
thought of in all our undertakings and endeavours. 

4. And so there is most an end,* Nature itself prompting us §. 4. . 
but, for the most part, our nature being so foully 
He speaketh of it Phil. ii, a1. 


thereunto ; 
depraved, a wrong one. 
complainingly, as of an error that is common among men, and 
All seek their own, seldom look be- 


Omnes quae sua. 


in a manner universal. 
yond themselves; but make their own profit, their own plea- 
sure, their own glory, their own safety, or other their own 
personal contentment, the utmost end of all their thoughts. 
Which upon the pointf is no better than very Atheism ;> or 


first Edition. | 
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at the best, and that but a very little better, Idolatry. He 
that doth all for himself, and hath no further end, maketh an 
idol of himself, and hath no other god. The ungodly is so 
proud, that he careth not for God: neither is God in all his 
thoughts. He is so full of himself, his thoughts are so wholly 
taken up with himself, that there is no room there for God, 
or any thing else but himself. But this self-secking St. Paul 
every where disclaimeth, not seeking his own profit, nor count- 
ing his life dear unto himself, so as he might do God and His 
Church any acceptable service, either with it or without it. 
If he had looked but at himself and his own things, what 
needed the dissension of the Romans have troubled him any 
thing at all? If they be so minded, let them go to it hardly, 
judge on and despise on, tug it out among themselves as well 
as they can, bite and devour one another, till they had wearied 
and worried one another. What is that to him? It would be 
much more for his ease, and possibly he should have as much 
thanks from them too, (for to part a fray is mostwhat* a thank- 
less office,) to sit him down, let them alone, and say nothing. 
This is all true, and this he knew well enough too. But there 
was a further matter in it: he saw his Lord and Master had 
an interest, His honour suffered in their dissensions, and then 
he could not hold off. Myxére oréywv, as his phrase is twice 
in one chapter: he could not for his life forbear, but he must 
put in, for the love of Christ constrained him. We are by his 
example to make God our chiefest good, and the utmost end 
of all our actions and intentions. Not merely seeking our own 
credit, or profit, or ease, or advancement, nor determining 
our aims in ourselves, or in any other creature; but raising 
our thoughts to an higher pitch, to look beyond all these at 
God as the chief delight of our hearts and scope of our desires, 
that we may be able to say with David, J have set the Lord 
alway before me. That is a second point. 

5. And if we do so, the third will fall in of itself, to wit, His 
Glory, for He and it are inseparable. The greatest glory on 
earth is that of a mighty King, when he appeareth in state: 


Ps. x. 4. 


1 Cor. x. 33. 
Acts xx, 24. 


Rom. xiv. 
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Gal. v. 15. 


1 Thess. iii. 
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2 Cor. v.14. 


Ps. xvi. 8. 


§. 5. 


* *mostwhat,’ for the most part. 
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his robes glorious, his attendants glorious, every thing about 
him ordered to be as glorious as may be, Solomon in all his 8. Matt. vi. 
glory. There is, I grant, no proportion here, jiniti ad infi- 2 
nitum. But because we are acquainted with no higher, it is 
the best resemblance we have, whereby to take some scant- 
ling * of the infinite Glory of our heavenly King. And there- 
fore the Scriptures fitted to our capacity speak of it to us 
mostly in that key, The Lord is King, and hath put on glo- Ps. xciii. x. 
rious apparel. O Lord my God, Thou art become exceeding civ. 1. 
glorious: Thou art clothed with majesty and honour. But, 
as I said before, it holdeth no proportion. So that we may 
not unfitly take up our Apostle’s words elsewhere, though 
spoken to another purpose, Hven that which is most glorious 2 Cor. iii. 
here hath no glory in this respect, by reason of the glory that *™ 
excelleth. And the force of the argument he useth at the 
next verse there, holdeth full out as strongly here; for, saith Acts xxv. 
he, if that which is done away be glorious, much more that *% 
which remaineth is glorious. The glory of the greatest 
monarch in the world, when it is at the fullest, is but dd£a, 
(the word fitteth the thing very well,) a matter rather of show 
and opinion than of substance, and hath in it more of fancy 
than reality: pera rodAijs pavracias, is St. Luke’s expression: 
Yet, as empty a thing as it is, if it were of any permanency, 
it were worthy the better regard. But that that maketh it 
the verier vanity is, that it is a thing so transitory: it shall 
and must be done away. But the glory of the great King of 
Heayen remaineth, and shall not, cannot, be done away for 
ever. The glorious majesty of the Lord endureth for ever. Ps. civ. 31. 
If then that be glorious, much more this; but how much more, 
is more than any tongue can utter, or heart conceive. So that 
if we look at God, we cannot leave out glory. 

6. Neither, if we speak of glory, may we leave out God; 5.6. 
and that is a fourth point. For as no other thing belongeth 
so properly to God as glory, so neither doth glory belong so 
properly to any other person as to God. The holy Martyr 
St. Stephen therefore calleth Him the God of glory. And the Aets vii. 2. 
holy Apostles, when they speak of giving Him glory, do it 
sometimes with the exclusive particle pdvm cop@ Oca, to the 


* <gcantling.’ See above, Sermon ix. §, 17. 
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Rom. xvi. only wise God, or, as the words will equally bear it, only to 


ete 7. 1Tim- she wise God, be glory, to Him, and only to Him. Yea, and 
the holy Angels in that anthem they sang upon our Saviour’s 
birth, when they shared Heaven and earth their several por- 
tions, allotted us our part in peace and the good-will of God, 
8. Luke ii. but with reservation of the whole glory to Him. Glory be 
on to God on high, and in earth peace, and towards men good- 
will.* It is well and happy for us, if we may enjoy our own 
peace and His good-will :¢ full little have we deserved either of 
both, but much rather the contrary; but we were best take 
1Tim. vii heed how we meddle with His glory. All other things He 
5 Tames i, Jiveth us richly to enjoy: many a good gift and perfect giving. 
17. He hath not withheld from us any thing that was His and 
useful for us, no, not His only-begotten Son excepted, the best 
gift that ever was given, and a pledge of all the rest. Hy,t 
Ps, Ixxxiy, and He will give us a kind of glory too, the Lord will give 
12. grace and glory ; and that not a light one neither, nor fading 
away, but such as neither eye, nor ear, nor heart of man can 
2 Cor. iv, comprehend, so massy and so durable, an eternal and exceed- 
17. ing weight of glory. But that divine, infinite, incomprehen- 
sible glory, that belongeth to Him as supreme King of Kings, 
as His peculiar Prerogative and the choicest flower in His 
Crown, of that He is most jealous, in that He will brook no 
sharer. And He hath made known to us His royal pleasure 
Is. xlii, 8, In that point, My glory will [ not give to another. 


7. He will part with none, you see. It seemeth rather, 
fifthly, by the form of the verb dogagnre, that He looketh for 
some from us. For what else is it to glorify, but to make one 
glorious by conferring some glory upon him, which he had 
not, or not in that degree, before ? And to God how can that 
be done, whose glory is perfect, essential, and infinite?4 and 
to what is perfect, much less to what is infinite, can nothing 
be added. What a great admirer of Virgil said of him, tanta 
Maronis gloria, ut nullius laudibus crescat, nullius vitupe- 


§. 7: 


* This was the order of the words 
previously to 1611. 

¢ Tibi, Domine, Tibi gloria tua 
maneat illibata: mecum bene agitur 
si pacem habuero. Bernard. in Cant. 
Serm. 13. [593 E. Antverp. 1609. | 

+ ‘Hy.’ See above, Sermon iv. 
40. and x, 21. 


d ovK twa do€acbn Geos, ov yap 
€otw 6 mpooreOnceTa TO mrpet, 
TO kal [rots adXows XopnY@ TOY Ka- 
hav, GNX i iva pn Nein TO evepyeret- 
cOa kali rais mpwrais, peta Secor, 
gvoeot.| Greg. Naz. Orat. 34. [tom. 
LOMA] 
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ratione minuatur,e was but a flaunting hyperbole, far beyond 
the merit of the party he meant it to. But the like speech 
would be most exquisitely true of Him of whom we now speak, 
indeed a pefwors rather than an hyperbole; whose glory is 
truly such as all the creatures in the world, should they join 
their whole forces together to do it, could not make it either 
more or less than it is. 

8. We must therefore of necessity forsake the proper signi-  § 8 
fication of the word glorify, which is to add some glory to 
another, either in specie or in gradu, which before he had 
not, and understand it in such a sense as that the thing meant 
thereby may be feisible. And so to glorify God, is no more 
than to show forth His glory,f and to manifest to our own 
consciences and to the world, how highly we praise and esteem 
His glory, and how earnestly we desire, and as much as in us 
lieth, endeavour it, that all other men would also with us 
acknowledge and admire the same, Sing praise to the honour Ps. Ixvi. 1. 
of His Name; make His praise glorious. Not make His 
essence to be more glorious than it is in itself, but make His 
praise to be more and more glorious in the eye and esteem of 
men, that so His power, His glory, and mightiness of His Ps. exlv. 12. 
kingdom might be known unto men, and that men might xevi. 8. 
ascribe unto the Lord the honour due unto His Name, and exxxviii. 5. 
that men might sing in the way of the Lord, that great is 
the glory of the Lord. To endeavour by our thanksgivings, 
confessions, faith, charity, obedience, good works, and perse- 
verance in all these, to bring God’s true religion and worship 
into request; to win a due reverence to His holy Name and 
Word; to beget in others more high and honourable thoughts 
concerning God in all those His most eminent attributes of 
wisdom, power, justice, mercy, and the rest,—that is in Serip- 
ture language to glorify God. 

g. One thing more, from the person of the verb; and then — §.9. 
you have all. It is not iva d0fac07, that God may be glorified ; 


© Macrobius, Saturn. i.24. [Haec 612 D. These Homilies have been 
est ... Maronis gloria, &c. | attributed to Salvian, (Hooker, Ec- 

f Dominum magnificat, qui Do-  clesiastical Polity, VI. iv. 6.) to Eu- 
mini magnificentiam praedicat. Eu-  cherius, to Hilary of Arles, and to 
sebius Emis. Hom. 6. [in Feria Faustus Regiensis. See Bellarmin, 
Sexta Hebdom. quart. Advent. 607 as above, and Oudin. de Script. 
Magn. Biblioth. Patt. tom. v. p. i. Eccles. i. 390-426. | 


Ps. 1, 23. 


§§. 10, II. 
Point I. 
The Glory 
of God to 
be intended 
as our 
Chiefest 
End. 


1 Cor. x. 
bic 
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and so leave it indefinite and uncertain by whom it should be 
done, but ta dofdgnre, that ye may glorify Him. The thing 
to be done, and they to do it. One would think the glorious 
Angels and Saints in Heaven were fitter instruments for such 
an employment, than we poor sinful worms upon earth. Very 
true, they in Heaven are fitter to do it, and it is best done 
there; but there is more need of it upon earth; and if it be 
done here in truth and singleness of heart, it is very well 
accepted. Poor things, God knoweth, our best services are, 
if God should value them but according to their weight and 
worth. But in His mercy, and that through Christ, He gra- 
ciously accepteth our unfeigned desires and faithful endea- 
vours, according to that truth we have, be it never so little, 
and not according to that perfection we want, be it never so 
much. Alas! what is the tinkling of two little bells in a 
country steeple, or the people’s running to the town’s end, and 
crying ‘God save the King,’ to add any honour or greatness 
to the majesty of a potent monarch? Yet will a gracious 
prince take those mean expressions of his subjects’ love as an 
honour done him, because he readeth therein their hearty 
affections towards him, and he knoweth that, if they knew 
how to express themselves better, they would. So it is here: 
it is not the thing done, that is looked at, so much as the 
heart. Set that right first, and then, be the performance 
what it can be, God is both pleased and honoured therewithal. 
Whoso offereth praise glorifieth me: that is, so he intendeth 
it, and so I accept it. 

to. You have now all I would say by way of explication 
from these words. The particulars are six. First, we should 
propose to ourselves some end: therein, secondly, look at God : 
thirdly, that God may have glory; and, fourthly, that He 
alone may have it: fifthly, that something be done for the 
advancement of His glory: and, lastly, that it be done by us. 
The result from the whole six taken together is, that the glory 
of God ought to be the chiefest end and main scope of all our 
desires and endeavours. In whatever we think, say, do, or 
suffer in the whole course of our lives and actions, we should 
refer all to this, look at this as the main. Whatsoever become 
of us and our affairs, that yet God may be glorified. Whether 
ye eat or drink, saith St. Paul, or whatsoever else ye do, let 
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all be done to the glory of God. He would have us, not only 
in the performance of good works and of necessary duties, to 
intend the glory of God, according to that of our Saviour, 
Let your light so shine before men, that they may see your S. Matt. v. 
good works, and glorify your Father which is in Heaven ; . 
but even in the use of the creatures, and of all indifferent 
things, in eating and drinking, in buying and selling, and in 
all the like actions of common life. In that most absolute form 
of prayer, taught us by Christ Himself as the pattern and 
canon of all our prayers, the glory of God standeth at both 
ends. When we begin, the first petition we are to put up is 
that the Name of God may be hallowed and glorified; and, 
when we have done, we are to wrap up all in the conclusion 
with this acknowledgment, that to Him alone belongeth all 
the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for ever and ever. 

11. The glory of God, you see, is to be the Alpha and the  §.11. 
Omega of all our votes and desires. Infinitely therefore to be 
preferred, not only before riches, honours, pleasures, friends, 
and all the comforts and contentments the world can afford us 
in this life, but even before life itself. The blessed Son of 
God so valued it, who laid down His life for His Father’s 
glory; and so did many holy Martyrs and faithful servants of 
God value it too, who laid down their lives for their Master’s 
glory. Nay, let me go yet higher: infinitely to be preferred, 
even before the unspeakable joys of the life to come, before 
the everlasting Salvation of our own souls. It was not merely 
a strain of his rhetoric, to give his brethren, by that hyper- 
bolical expression, the better assurance of his exceeding great 
love towards them, that our Apostle said before at chapter ix. Rom. ix. 3. 
of this Epistle, that he could wish himself to be accursed, to 
be made an anathema, to be separated and cut off from Christ, 
for their sakes. Neither yet was it a hasty inconsiderate 
speech, that fell suddenly from him as he was writing, fervente 
calamo, and as the abortive fruit of a precipitate overpassionate 
zeal, before he had sufficiently consulted his reason, whether 
he should suffer it to pass in that form or not; for then, doubt- 
less, he would have corrected himself, and retracted it upon his 
second thoughts; as he did when he had inconsiderately re- Acts xxiii. 
viled the High Priest sitting then in the place of judicature. > 
But he spake it advisedly and upon good deliberation, yea, 
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and that upon his conscience, ey,* and upon his oath too, and 
as in the presence of God, as you may see it ushered in there 
with a most solemn asseveration, as the true, real, and earnest 

Rom. ix. r. desire of his heart ; J speak the truth in Christ, I lie not, my 
conscience bearing me witness in the Holy Ghost. Not that 
St. Paul wished their salvation more than his own: understand 
it not so, for such a desire neither was possible nor could be 
regular. Not possible, by the law of nature, which cannot but 
begin at home, Omnes sibi melius esse malunt quam alteri :& 
nor regular, by the course of charity, which is not orderly, if 
itt do not so too. That is not it then, but this, that he pre- 
ferred the glory of God before both his own Salvation and 
theirs. Insomuch that if God’s glory should so require, hoc 
impossibili supposito, he could be content with all his heart 
rather to lose his own part in the joys of Heaven, that God 
might be the more glorified, than that God should lose any 
part of His glory for his Salvation. 

6 x2: 12, And great reason there is, that, as his was, so every 
netuar Christian man’s heart should be disposed in like manner; that 
the chiefest the bent of his whole desires and endeavours, all other things 
BS set apart, otherwise than as they serve thereunto, should be 

the glory of God. For first, all men consent in this as an un- 
doubted verity, that that which is the chiefest good ought also 
to be the uttermost end. And that must needs be the chiefest 
good which Almighty God, who is goodness itself, and best 
knoweth what is good, proposeth to Himself as the end of all 
His actions, and that is merely His own Glory. All those His 
high and unconceiveable acts ad intra, being imminent in 
Himself, must needs also be terminated in Himself. And as 
for all those His powerful and providential acts ad extra, those 
I mean which are exercised upon and about the creatures, 
and, by reason of that their efflux and emanation, are made 
better known to us than the former, if we follow them to their 
last period, we shall find that they all determine and concentre 
there. He made them, He preserveth them, He forgiveth 
them, He destroyeth them, He punisheth them, He rewardeth 


* * Hy.’ See above, Sermon ivy. among the Sententiae Singulares 
§. 40, and x. §. 21. attributed to Menander, p. 333. ed. 
& erent. Andr. [ii. 5.16.] ®idet Meineke. | 
5 €avrod mrciov ovdels ovdeva. [given + Edd. after the first, ‘if he...’ 
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them, every other way He ordereth them and disposeth of 
them according to the good pleasure of His will, for His own 
Name’s sake, and for His own glory’s sake. That so His 
wisdom, and power, and truth, and justice, and mercy, and all 
those other His divine excellencies, which we are to believe 
and admire, but may not seek to comprehend, might be ac- 
knowledged, reverenced, and magnified. Those two great 
acts of His most secret and unsearchable counsel, than the one 
whereof there is not any one act more gracious, the destination 
of those that persevere in faith and godliness to eternal happi- 
ness, nor any one act more full of terror and astonishment 
than the other, the designation of such as live and die in sin 
and infidelity without repentance to eternal destruction, the 
Scriptures in the last resolution refer them wholly to His 
glory, as the last end. The glory of His rich mercy being 
most resplendent in the one, and the glory of His just severity 
in the other. Concerning the one, the Scripture saith, that 
He predestinated us...... to the praise of the glory of Eph. i.s,6. 
His grace: concerning the other, The Lord hath made all 
things for Himself, yea, even the wicked for the day of evil.» 
He maketh it His end: we should make it ours too, if but by 
way of conformity. 
13. But He requireth it of us, secondly, as our bounden _ §.13. 
2 2 : : Reason ii. 
duty, and by way of thankfulness, in acknowledgement of ana that 
those many favours we have received from Him. Whatever Mabie 
we have, nay, whatever we are, as at first we had it all from in Dates 
Him, so we still hold it all of Him, and that jure beneficiario, 
as feudataries, with reservation of services out of the same, to 
be performed for the honour of the donor. Our Apostle there- 
fore in our Lord’s behalf presseth us with the nature of our 
tenure, and challengeth this duty from us by a claim of right. 
Ye have them of God, saith he, and ye are not your own : t Cor. vi. 
therefore glorify God in your body and in your spirit, which ee 
are God's. Glorify Him in both, because both are His. As 
the rivers return again to the place whence they came, they Keel. i. 7. 
all come from the sea, and they all run into the sea again, so 
all our store, as it issued at first from the fountain of His 
grace, so should it all fall at last into the ocean of His 


h Prov. xvi. 4. [See two Sermons ‘ Wicked Men, the Providential In- 
of Waterland on this Text, intitled: struments of Good.’ } 
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Rom.xi.36. glory. For of Him, and through Him, and to Him are all 
things: to Him be glory for ever and ever, Amen. 


g.14. 14. But say there lay no such obligation upon us, yet 
peo one thirdly, in point of wisdom it would concern us to seek our 
ve : Master’s glory, the benefit whereof would so abundantly re- 
obliged. 


dound upon ourselves. For, as was touched before, there 
accrueth no advantage to Him thereby: the gain is solely 
ours. By seeking His glory we promote our own; and so by 
doing Him service, we do upon the point* but serve ourselves. 
Jobi.g. Doth Job, doth any man, serve [ fear] God for nought ? I 
speak it not for this purpose, as if we should aim at God’s 
glory, with a further aim therein at our own benefit. For that 
could be but a mercenary service at the best, neither worthy 
of Him, nor becoming us. And besides, the reason should 
contradict itself; for how could God’s glory be our furthest 
end, if we should have another end beyond it, for ourselves? I 
note it only, to let us see the exceeding goodness of our gra- 
cious Lord and Master, and for our better heartening, that we 
faint not in His service, who doth so infallibly procure our 
glory, whilst we unfeignedly seek His. And whereof we have 
a fair and full assurance, and that from His own mouth, and 
that in as plain and express terms as it is possible for a promise 
1Sam.ii. to be made: Them that honour Me, I will honour. 
a 15. From the point thus confirmed will arise sundry profit- 


oe o- 
Inferences able inferences, some whereof I shall propose to you, and 


eat those all by way of admonition. Since our chief aim ought to 
pe ee be that in every thing God may have the glory due to His 
stow upon Name, beware we first, that we do not by base flattery, or other 
ae too much reverence or obsequiousness, give unto any mortal 
man, or other finite creature, any part of that honour which is 
due to the infinite and immortal God alone. Not the glory of 
Omnipotency, unto any power upon earth, be it never so great. 
Ps. lxii. 11. God spake once, twice have I heard the same, that power 
belongeth unto God. Experience showeth there is impotency in 
them all. Not the glory of infallibility, to any judgment, be 
it never so clear, nor to any judicatory, be it never so solemn. 
Rom. iii. 4. Let Glod be true, and every man a liar. Experience showeth, 


there is error and partiality in them all. Not the glory of 


* upon the point.” See above, §. 4. 
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Religious Worship, to any image, Saint, Angel, or other crea- 

ture, though never so blessed and glorious; for God is ex- 
tremely jealous in that particular above all other. My glory Is. xiii. 8. 
will I not give to another, neither My praise to graven images. 
Experience and reason showeth, there is some deficiency or 

other in them all. 

16. Beware we, secondly, that we do not sacrilegiously robi - 16. 
God of His honour, by deriving the least part of it upon our- oe 
selves.k As Ananias kept back for his proper use part of the Acts v. 2. 
price of his land, when he should have brought in all for the 
Church’s use. Like crafty stewards,! that enrich themselves 
by lessening their lords’ fines, or untrusty servants, that turn 
some of their masters’ goods into money, and then put the 
money into their own purses. Non nobis, Domine, non nobis, 
saith David. Not unto us, O Lord, not unto us, but to Thy 
name be the praise.™ He repeateth it twice, that he might 
disclaim it wholly, and wash his hands of it so clearly that not 
any of it might stick to his fingers," as who say, By no means, 
to us. Our blessed Lord Himself, Christ Jesus, who was the 
very brightness and express image of His Father’s glory, and, Heb. i. 3. 
without robbery, of equal and coeternal glory with Him, yet, 
as He was man He did not glorify Himself: nay, let me say 
more, haying taken upon Him the form of a servant, He durst Phil. ii.6, 7. 
not seek His own glory, but the glory of His Father that sent 8. John 
Him. We use to call it vain-glory, when a man seeketh his vara ‘. 
own glory unduly or eedinaicly ; and rightly we so term it, 
for vanity is next akin to nothing, and such glory is no better, 
if Solomon may be judge. or men to seek their own glory Prov. xxv. 
is not glory. aM 

17. But, though we may not seek to pull any glory upon 
ourselves, yet if others will needs put it upon us unsought for, it cae ee 
may we not admit it? may we not take it, when it is given us ¢™s by 


§. 17. 


i... sacrilegus invasor gloriae dates have been given to Psalm 


tuae. Bernard. in Cant. Serm. 13. 
Oe 593 E. Antverp. 1609. | 

soe oferepiferba TV TOU Qcov 
one Chrysost. in 1 Tim. Hom. 3. 
[tom. xi. p. 564 B. ed. Ben. ovk 
a ata ae? ] 

Et qui dispensat, frangit sibi. 
Juvenal. Sat. vii. [219.] 

m Ps, cxv. 1. [Many different 


exy. The time immediately following 
the Captivity is, probably, the most 


correct. | 
n Fidelis famulus es, si de multa 
gloria Domini tui...... transeunte 


per te, nil tuis manibus adhaerere 
contingat. Bernard. in Cant. Serm. 


13. [593 B.] 
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others. any No, that you may not neither. Beware of that therefore, 
pei thirdly. [It is a strong temptation,® I grant, to our proud 
poe to minds, but that maketh it nothing the less, it rendereth it 
: rather the more dangerous.| For what hath any man to do, 

to bestow what is none of his? And if we know they have no 

right to give it, sure we are greatly to blame, if we take it.P 
Kal 6 kdéWas pév, kal 6 Anwas. He that receiveth stolen goods 
is not much less guilty than he that stole them.* It did not 
any thing at all either excuse Herod from guilt, or exempt him 
from punishment, that he did no more but admit those shouts 
and acclamations, wherewith the people so magnified his elo- 
quence: It ts the voice of God, and not of man. Great ones 
had need take heed how they listen too much to those that 
magnify them too much. Because he did not some way or 
other show himself displeased with those flatterers, not chast- 
ening them so much as with a frown, nor transmit the glory 
they cast upon him higher, and where it was of right due: he 
standeth convicted and condemned upon record, for not giving 
God the glory. Marvel not that one of God’s holy Angels was 
so ready to do execution upon him there for that fault, when 
you find another of those holy Angels so very shy in a case of 
that nature. Who, when John fell at his feet, with the intent to 
worship him, timely and severely forbad him, “Opa yj, See 
thou do it not at any hand: I am but thy fellow-servant : that 
Rev. xxii. honour belongeth to our Master only, and not to me: Worship 
a7: God. And how did Paul and Barnabas bestir themselves at 
Lystra, when the people began to deify them, and were pre- 

paring oxen and garlands to sacrifice to them? As soon as 

ever they heard of it, in token of grief and detestation, they 

rent their clothes, and in all haste ran in among the people 

erying out, Sirs, what do you mean? Why do you thus ? 

Mistake not yourselves, nor us. Neither are we Jupiter and 
Mercury, as you suppose, neither, if we were, are Jupiter and 


Acts xii. 
Body Wee. 


© Forte grave non est, gloriam et 
honorem non petere; sed valde 
grave est non eum suscipere cum 
offertur. Gregor. Hom. 7. in Evang. 
[This reference is erroneous; and I 
have not been able to find the pas- 
sage. 

P [Profecto justus] non modo 
non ipse sibi accipere gloriam, . . 


sed ne ab alio quidem recipere velit 
oblatam. Bernard. in Qui habitat, 
&c. Serm. 14. [scil. in explan. Ps. 
xc. fol. 88. C. ed. Antverp. 1576. ] 

* Equality of Guilt in the Re- 
ceiver and the Thief is still more 
strongly asserted in Sermon iii. ad 
Populum, §. 23, preached twenty 
years before this. 
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Mercury gods, but we men, sulyect to like passions both of sin Acts xiv. 
and misery, with you, and they but idols and vanity. es 

18. There is yet a fourth thing whereof I cannot but intreat §§. 18, 19. 
you to be exceeding wary, above all the rest. Not that it is pre aan 
worse, nor perhaps simply so ill as some of those afore-named ; God to our 


but that it is in some respects more dangerous, as being for one ee 
the most part less suspected than they, and not altogether so ®rests- 
easy to be discerned as they. And that is this, That we be- 
ware by all means we do not indeed manage our own quarrels, 
whilst we pretend to stand for the glory of God. Is it not 
enough for us, to dote upon our own wild fancies, as Pygma- 

lion did upon the image himself had carved? enough, when 

we have embraced some fond conceit upon weak grounds 
through ignorance or prejudice, to contend with some acri- 
mony for it? enough, having perhaps over-shot ourselves in 
some speech or action rashly, to set ourselves to maintain it 

for our credit’s sake, when our hearts can tell us all was not 
right? but we must needs draw in God, and make Him a party 

in the business, as if the cause were His, as if in all we had 

said or done we had sought nothing more than Him and His 
glory, nothing less than ourselves and our own interest? Alas! 

what a pity it is, nay, what a shame, that conscience, Relgion, 

the honour of God, and the vindicating of His glory, should 

be made a stale* to disloyalty, sacrilege, sedition, faction, or 
private revenge! Yet so it is daily, and so it ever was, and 

so it ever will be, more or less, whilst the world standeth. Jn 
nomine Domini, you know the old saying :+ and what a world 

of errors and mischiefs men have been led into, under that 
notion. [Those words are used pro forma and set in the 
beginning of the instrument, when all that followeth after in 

the whole writing contain nothing but our own wills.{] Time 

was, when they that killed the Apostles thought they did God 8. John xvi. 
a piece of good service in it; and when our Apostle before his is 
conversion made havoc of the Church, it was the zeal of God’s 


* ¢a stale,’ a decoy, as in Shak- work.’ Sermons by Dr. Mark 


speare, Tempest, iv.r. See Sermon 
iv. ad Magistr. §. 21. 

+ ‘And yet in nomine Domini in- 
cipit omne malum, said Luther once, 
and we still find it so, the whole 
game of mischief begun and carried 
on in nomine Domini, as the Lord’s 
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Frank, Master of Pembroke Col- 
lege, Cainbridge, p. 1. London, 
1672. f°. 

{ The scheme of a Will given 
at the end of the Sarum Manual, 
London, $1555, begins, In nomine 
Domini, Amen. not In nomine Dei, 
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Phil. iii. 6. glory that so bemadded him: concerning zeal, persecuting the 
Church. And neither of these, I take it, a pretended zeal, 
but true and real: that is to say, not counterfeit, though 
erroneous. 

tg. But as in all monopolies* there is a pretension of some 
common good held forth to make them passable, when as iD 
most of them it may be there is no good at all intended to the 
public, but private lucre only, or at the best, together with 
some little good to the public, such an appearance withal of 
private interest overbalancing it, as that wise men justly fear 
they will prove rather mischievous than beneficial, taken in 
the whole lump, so, doubtless, many times zeal of God’s 
glory is unconscionably pretended, where either it is not at all 
but in show, or at leastwise mingled with such a strong infu- 
sion of corrupt partiality and self-seeking, as soureth it ex- 
tremely, and rendereth it very inexcusable. [How did the 
Pharisees and other Jews juggle with the poor man that had 
been born blind, seeking to work upon him with fair words 
and pretences, Give God the praise, §c.t when at the same 
instant they did most wickedly endeavour to obscure the glory 
of that miraculous cure which Christ had wrought upon him 
in giving him his sight. ] 

20. It were no hard matter, if the time would suffer, or, 
indeed, if the times would suffer, to set before you variety of 
instances, even unto satiety. But I shall only give you a taste 
in two, both concerning matters Ecclesiastical, the one in point 
of Government, the other of Worship. For Church-govern- 
ment, who knoweth not, on the one side, how in some former 
ages one man, taking the advantage of every opportunity, 
whereof the ambitions and factions of Princes and Bishops in 
every age afforded good store, to lift up himself still higher 
[2 Thess. ii.and higher, hath perked himself { up at length én the temple 
4-] of God, there bearing himself as God, or a vice-god at least, 


S. John ix. 
2A. 


§§. 20-22. 
with some 
Application 
hereof. 


aliquo exigerent. Nam et Josua, 


* See above, Sermon v. $. 32. 
Vii. 19, lisdem verbis Acham adjurat, 


+ Tametsi ad causae circumstan- 


tiam referri haec obtestatio potest, ne 
Dei gloriam obscuret coecus, bene- 
fictum quod accepit in hominem 
transferendo, potius tamen subscribo 
eorum sententiae, qui solennem fu- 
isse formulam existimant, quae ad- 
hiberi solebat quum jusjurandum ab 


quum veram subrepti anathematis 
confessionem exprimere vult. Mo- 
nebant autem his verbis, non levi 
contumelia Deum affici si quis per 
ejus nomen falleret. Calvin, in loc. 

t ‘perked himself.’ See above, 
Sermon ix. §. 16. 
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stretching his diocese over the whole world, and challenging 
a monarchical superintendency over the universal Church of 
Christ, as oecumenical Pastor, or Christ’s Viear-general upon 
earth? And who seeth not, on the other side, how busy some 
spirits have been in this last age and a very little before, to 
draw all down to such a democratical Parity,* (for such indeed 
it is, and not aristocratical, as they would fain have the world 
believe it to be,) as was never practised, nor, for any thing 
appeareth in the ancient histories and monuments of the 
Church, ever so much as heard of, in any settled Church in 
Asia, Europe, or Africa, for fifteen hundred years together ?f 
Both sides pretend from Scripture; and for the glory of God, 
both; and that with equal confidence, and, for ought I know, 
upon equal grounds: that is, to speak plain, no grounds at all 
for either. For no man yet on either side hath been able to 
make it sufficiently appear from clear evidence of Scripture 
or Reason, that it is the pleasure of God to be glorified by 
either of those new devices. 

21. Likewise in point of Public Worship. How just the 
blame is on either side, I dispute not: that is not now the 
business. But some have been blamed for bringing into the 
Church new forms and ceremonies, [or, which is all one in 
the apprehensions of men that consider not much, and so is 
liable to the same censure, for reviving old ones, but long dis- 
used and forgotten;] and other some have been blamed for 
seeking to strip her both of old and new, and to leave her 
stark naked of all her ornaments and outward formalities. In 
this case also, as in the former, the glory of God is pretended 
on both sides. Those thinking their way maketh most for the 
honour of God, as adding decency and solemnity to His ser- 
vice, and these theirs, as better suiting with the simplicity of 
the Gospel. 

22. Methinks, dust and ashes that we are, we should tremble 
to make so bold with the Glory of the great God of Heaven 


~* Compare Pearson’s Concio vi. 
ad Clerum. Non jam paritas Levi- 
tarum, sed aequalitas omnium postu- 
latur. 

+ Compare Lord Falkland’s speech 
in the Debate on Episcopacy and 
the London petition, Feb. 9, 1640. 
...©we shall not think fit to abolish 


upon a few days debate, an Order 
which hath lasted, as appears by 
Story, in most Churches these six- 
teen hundred years, and in all from 
Christ to Calvin; or in an instant, 
change the whole face of the Church 
like a scene in a masque.’ Rush- 
worth, part iii. vol. i, 186. 
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and earth, which is the most sacred thing in the world, as to 
engage it in our quarrels, and to make it serve to our humours 
or ends, when and how we list. Were it not a lamentable 
case, if it should ever come to that, that Religion should he at 
the top, where avarice, ambition, or sacrilege lie at the bot- 
tom; and perhaps malice, partiality, oppression, murder, some 
wicked lust or other, in the midst? Yet is not any of this 
impossible to be, yea, rather scarce possible to be avoided, so 
long as we dare take upon us, out of the furiousness of our 
spirits, and the rashness of a distempered zeal, to be wiser and 
holier than God would have us, I mean in the determining of 
His Glory aecording to our fancies, where we have no clear 
texts of Scripture to assure us that the glory of God is so 
much concerned in these or those particulars, that we so 
eagerly contend for. Nay, when there seem to be clear texts 
of Scripture to assure us rather of the contrary, and that the 
glory of God doth not consist therein, but in things of a higher 
Rom. xiv. nature. or the kingdom of God is not meat and drink, 
Up saith the Apostle in the next former chapter. It consisteth 
not in this, whether such or such meats may be eaten or not, 
for neither if we eat, nor if we eat not, are we much either 
1 Cor. viii. the better or the worse for that. But the kingdom of God is 
3 * righteousness, and peace, and joy in the Holy Ghost. It con- 
sisteth in the exercise of holy graces, and the conscionable 
performance of unquestioned duties. Sincere confession of sin 
proceeding from an humble and contrite heart, constancy in 
professing the true faith of Christ, patience in suffering ad- 
versity, exemplary obedience to the holy laws of God, fruit- 
fulness in good works,—these, these are things wherein God 
expecteth to be glorified by us. But, as for meats and drinks 
and all other indifferent things, in as much as they have no 
intrinsecal moral, either good or evil in them, but are good or 
evil only according as they are used well or ill, the glory of 
God is not at all concerned in the using or not using of them, 
otherwise than as our Faith, or Temperance, or Obedience, or 
Charity, or other like Christian grace or virtue, is exercised 
or evidenced thereby. 
§§.23,24. 23. I have now done with the first thing, and of the most 
poe important consideration, proposed from the Text, to wit, the 
Father of end itself, the glory of God. The Amplifications follow: the 
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former whereof containeth a description of the party to be our Lord 
glorified: that ye may glorify God. If it be demanded, which le 
God? for there be gods many, and lords many, it is an- hey: the 
swered in the Text, God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus t botle Ee Fm 
Christ. Of which title there may be sundry reasons given ; Style itself, 
some more general, why it is used at all: some more special, ¢ Mae 
why it aiould be used here. First, this is stylo novo: never 
found in the Old Testament, but very often in the New. For Eph. iii. 14. 
this cause I bow my knees to the Father of our Lord Jesus 
Christ. The God and Father of our Lord Jesus Christ 2Cor.xi.31. 
knoweth that I lie not. Blessed be God, even the Father of 8. Pet. i. 
our Lord Jesus Christ. As the old Covenant ceased upon (3-] 
the bringing in of a new and better Covenant, so there was a 
cessation of the old style upon the bringing in of this new and 
better style. The old ran thus, The God of Abraham, the Bxoa. ii. 
God of Isaac, and the God of Jacob: proclaimed by God 15 
Himself, when He was about to deliver the posterity of those 
three godly Patriarchs from the bondage of Egypt. But hay- 
ing now vouchsafed unto His people a far more glorious deli- 
verance than that, from a far more grievous bondage than 
that, from under Sin, Satan, Death, Hell, and the Law, whereof 
that of Egypt was but a shadow and type, He hath quitted 
that style, and now expecteth to be glorified by this most 
sweet and blessed Name, The Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
Exchanging the name of God, a name of greater distance and 
terror, into the name of Father, a name of more nearness and 
indulgence, and taking the additional title or denomination, 
not from the parties delivered, as before, who were His faith- 
ful servants indeed, yet but servants; but from the person 
delivering, His only begotten and only beloved Son. It is, 
first, the Evangelical style. 

24. Secondly, this style putteth a difference between the — §. 24. 
true God of Heaven and earth, whom only we are to glorify, 
and all other false and imaginary titular gods, to whom we 
owe nothing but scorn and detestation, The Pagans had 
scores, hundreds, some have reckoned thousands, of gods, all 
of their own making. Every nation, every city, yea, almost 
every house had their several gods or godlings, Deos topicos ;* 


* © Deos topicos.’ ‘Dii enim topici, quam transeunt.’ Servius, Comment 
id est, locales, ad alias regiones nun- on Virgil. Aen. vil. 47. 
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gods many, and lords many. But to us, saith our Apostle, 
1 Cor. viii. to us Christians, there is but one God, the Father, and one 
: Lord Jesus Christ, His Son. This is Deus Christianorum. 
If either you hope as Christians to receive grace from that 
God that alone can give it, or mean as Christians to give glory 
to that God that alone ought to have it, this, this is He, and 
none other, God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
It is a style of distinction. 
§§.25,26. 25. These two reasons are general. There are two other 
- eae it more special, for the use of it here, in respect of some con- 
used. gruity it hath with the matter or method of the Apostle’s 
present discourse. For, first, it might be done with reference 
to that argument which he had so lately pressed, and whereof 
also he had given a touch immediately before in the next 
former verse, and which he also resumed again in the next 
following verse, drawn from the example of Christ. That since 
Christ, in receiving us and condescending to our weaknesses, 
did aim at His Father’s glory, so we also should aim at the 
same end by treading in the same steps. We cannot better 
glorify God the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ, than by 
receiving one another into our charity, care, and mutual sup- 
port, as Jesus Christ also received us to the glory of His 
heavenly Father. 

§. 26. 26. Secondly, since we cannot rightly glorify God unless 
Mal. i. 6. we so conceive Him as our Father, .... Jf I be a Father, where 
S. Matt. v. 28 mine honour ? .... That they may see your good works, and 
=: glorify your Father which is in Heaven, it may be the Apo- 

stle would have us take knowledge how we came to have a 
right to our sonship, and for that end might use the title here 
given, to intimate to us upon what ground it is that we have 
leave to make so bold with our great Lord and Master, as to 
call Him our Father: even no other but this, because He is 
the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. Jesus Christ is the 
only Son of God by nature and generation; and through Him 
only it is that we are made the sons of God by grace and 
S.Johni. adoption. As many as received Him, to them He gave power 
a to be made the sons of God. If we be the sons of God, we 
are made so; but He is the Son of God, ‘not made, nor 
8. John xx. created, but begotten.4 J go to my Father, and to your 


ry te 
a Athanasius in Symbolo. 
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Father, saith He Himself. Mine first, and then and therefore 

your’s also. He is mediwm wnionis, like the corner stone 
wherein both sides of the building unite, or like the ladder 
whereon Jacob saw Angels ascending and descending. All Gen. xxviii. 
intercourse *twixt Heaven and earth, God and man, is in and’*” 
through Him. If any grace come from God to us, it is by 

Christ. If any glory come from us to God, it is by Christ too. 

Unto Him be glory in the Church by Christ Jesus. And this Eph. iii. 21. 
shall suffice to have spoken concerning the former amplifica- 

tion; briefly, because it seemeth not to conduce so much, nor 

so nearly, to the Apostle’s main scope here, as doth that other 

which now followeth respecting the manner. With one mind 

and with one mouth. 

27. Wherein, omitting, for brevity’s sake, such advantages §. 24. 
as, from the words duodyyaddy and év évt orduari, might be ee 
raised for further enlargement, observe first, that tie Be he glorified of 
nameth two instruments wherewith we are to glorify God, bee 
the one inward, the mind, the other outward, the mouth, he mind; 
nameth the inward first. The mind must be first, and before 
the mouth, in this service. Else we shall incur that reproof 
in the Prophet Esay, as well as the Pharisees did, to whom 
our Saviour applieth it in the Gospel: This people draweth ts, xxix. 13. 
near me with their mouth, and honowreth me with their lips : _ Mot. xy. 
but their hearts have they removed far from me. Or that 
other in Jeremy, in words not much unlike, Thow art near in Jer, xii. 2. 
their mouth, but far from their reins. David calleth his 
tongue his glory, Psalm evili, for this reason, as I conceive, 
among others, because the chiefest employment he had for it 
was to glorify God with it. But if, when his tongue was so 
employed, his mind had not gone with it, if he had not roused 
up himself, that is, his heart and his mind, for the mind, that 
is the man, as well as his tongue, Awake, my glory, awake, Ps. eviii. 2. 
lute and harp, I myself will awake right early, the best 
music of his tongue with lute and harp to boot had been no 
better than sounding brass or a tinkling cymbal. God is 
kpirikos evOuprjocewv, an exact critic in spelling and examining Heb. iv. 12. 
the thoughts of our hearts most accurately. He mindeth us, 
how we mind Him in all our services, and will no more take 


¥ yovs 6 dvOp@mos. Plato. [See above, Sermon vii, §, 10.] 
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S. Matt. vii. Himself to be honoured by us when we cry Lord, Lord, or, 

S Luke a8 the Pharisee, God, J thank Thee, if our minds the while 

xviii, tt. be aloof off, hankering after the world or our own base lusts, 
than Christ took Himself to be honoured by the soldiers that 
put a reed into His hand instead of a sceptre, and bowed the 

S. Matthew knee before Him, saying, Hazl, King of the Jews, and then 

ia 9 presently spat upon Him, and smote Him on the head. Let 
us be sure then, if we mean God should have any glory from 
us, in all our addresses and services to take our minds along 
with us. 

§. 28, 28. But then observe, secondly, that though the mind is to 
Siena go first, yet the mouth must bear a part too. We may not 
mouth. think we glorify God sufliciently, if with the heart we believe 
Rom. x.1o.in Him, unless with the mouth also we be ready to confess 

Him. David therefore professeth very often in the Psalms 
that he would perform his services to God with his mouth and 
Ps. li.xg. lips. Open thou my lips, and my mouth shall show Thy 
Isis. praise. My soul shall be satisfied as tt were with marrow 
and fatness, whilst my tongue praiseth Thee with joyful lips, 
and in many other places. Nor indeed can it be otherwise ; 
for if the inward parts be right set, the outward will follow of 
themselves. <A full heart cannot but overflow, when time 
serveth, out of its own abundance; and if there be much heat 
xxxix. 4. there, it will break out at the lips. My heart was hot within, 
saith David, and whilst I was musing, the fire kindled, and 
at last I spake with my tongue. And in another Psalm, as 
xlv.1. his heart was busy inditing of a good matter, his tongue was 
as the pen of a ready writer, to take it as fast as his heart 
could dictate it. Heart and tongue, mind and mouth, both 
must join together ; and if there be any thing else in us besides 
that can contribute any furtherance to the work, it must in too ; 
and all little enough to glorify our Maker. 

§. 29. 29. Observe, thirdly and principally, for the weight of the 

pues amplification heth most there, that God is much glorified by 


much glori- 3 
fied by unity, peace, and concord. This observation ariseth clearly 
Christian , bs 
Unity and from the main scope of the words. He had exhorted them at 
eee large to study to be hkeminded, and he prayeth in the verse 
Ge ve ve 
next before that God would grant them so to be. Why so, 
might one say, or to what end all this? Even for this end, 


saith he, that ye may with one mind and with one mouth 
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glorify God. Which argument were of very little force, if 
unanimity and likemindedness were not a thing very sub- 
servient to God’s glory. What an honour is it to the God of 
Israel, when all Israel cometh in as one man to do Him wor- 
ship! God hath bestowed gifts upon His Church, and disposed 
the persons therein into several ranks, administrations, and 
offices, with admirable variety. Not that they should jar and x Cor. xii. 
clash one against another, and pull every one from other what ee 
they can for themselves; for that would soon bring all to con- 
fusion first, and then to destruction. But that each should 
sustain other, and mutually supply out of their several stores 
the wants each of other, for the better preservation of the 
whole, and the more comfort of the several parts. As the 
variety of instruments and voices is so far from hindering the 
music, that it maketh it up, (for what else is musical harmony, 
but concordia discors, variety in concert’) the music could 
not be either so full or delightful without some variety. But 
then, care must be had of two things, first, that the instruments 
be well in tune, not only each within itself, but well tuned also 
one to another, and then that the minstrels agree to play the 
same lesson. 
30. If either of these be wanting, all the music is marred. §§. 30, 31. 
For the tuning, if any one single string of any one single in- mar 
strument in the whole concert should be out of tune, though semblance 
but a little, say it be no more difference than a flat and oe aoe 
sharp, aures eruditae ferre non possent. Any thing that is 
tolerable will pass among country people ; but the least discord 
in the world will offend a choice and delicate ear. But if it 
should be very much out of tune, it would be harsh, and grate 
even a thick* and vulgar ear. But say all the instruments 
should be perfectly well tuned; yet if the men should not 
agree what to play, but one would have a grave pavane,t 
another a nimbler galliard,{ a third some frisking toy or jig, 


* ‘athick ear.’ Compare Hall’s to have been invented. Douce, Il- 


Satires, I.i.8. ‘ For thick-skin ears.’ 
And below, Sermon xv. §. 19. ‘so 
thick a nostril.’ 

T ‘pavane,’ Pavian or Pavin, a 
grave Spanish Dance. Nares. Pa- 
van, a grave Dance, probably de- 
rived from Padua, where it is said 


lustrations of Shakspeare, i. 115. 
Forte a pavienda terra, quod in hoc 
choreae genere frequentior sit pe- 
dum pulsatio. Minshew. 

{ ¢ galhiard,’ a lively, leaping, nim- 
ble French Dance, commonly joined 
with the Spanish Pavin. Nares. 
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and then all of them should be wilful, none yield to his fellow, 
but every one scrape on his own tune as loud as he could, what 
a hideous hateful noise may you imagine would such a mess of 
music be. No less odious to God and equally grievous to every 
godly man it is, when such voices as these are heard in the 
Church; I am of Paul, and I of Cephas, and I of Apollos.* 
When, as it is now grown with us, one pamphleteer must have 
the Church governed after this fashion, another after that. 
Twenty several models and platforms of government: just as 
one of our own poets,’ of good note in his time, hath long since 
described Error’s children, a numerous brood, but never a one 
like other, saving only in this, that they were all ill-favoured 
alike. And these models printed and published to the world, 
and dispersed through all parts of the kingdom, and echoed in 
the pulpits, to the manifest dishonour of God, the deep scandal 
of the reformed religion, and eternal infamy both of our Church 
and State, and God knoweth what other sad and desperate 
consequents in future, if some speedy and effectual course be 
not taken to repress the insufferable licentiousness both of our 
presses and pulpits. 


SERMON XII, 


1 Cor. i. 12. 


§. 31. 31. But I will repress myself howsoever. Indignation, though 
just, may carry a man into a digression ere he be aware, 
though I do not perceive that I have yet digressed very much. 
To return therefore. As I have heard those words of the last 

Ps. cl.s. Psalm read monthly +t in our Churches, Praise Him upon the 


well-tuned cymbals, praise Him upon the loud cymbals, it 
hath often come into my thoughts, that when we intend to glo- 
rify God with our cymbals, it should not be our only care to 
have them loud enough, but our first care should be to have 
them well-tuned : else, the louder, the worse. Zeal doth very 
well: there is great, yea, necessary use of it, in every part of 
God’s service. The cymbal will be flat: it will have no life, 
nor spirit in it: it will not be loud enough without it. But if 


* « Apollos.’ Apollo in the pre- 
vious Editions, here, and in Sermon 
vii. ad Pop. §. 24; as the name 
appeared in the English Versions 
previous to those of Geneva and 
Rheims, and also in the original 
form of that of 1611. 

s Spenser in Fairy Queen, [I. i. 


15.} Discolor (superstitio) sed ubi- 
que decolor. Lips. Monit. et Exempl. 
Pol. 3. [i. 3. (6.) This illustration 
from Lipsius was not given in the 
first Edition. | 

+ This seems to imply that Daily 
Service was the practice with which 
Sanderson was familiar. 
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meekness, peaceableness, and moderation, do not first put the 
cymbal into good tune, the loudness will but make it the more 
ungraceful in the player, the more ungrateful to the hearer. 

32. But I will pursue this metaphor no further. There is §$. 32, 33. 
another metaphor also much used by our Apostle: that of edi- 274 fom 


4 : the resem- 
fication. He would have all things in the Church done to blance of 


edifying. And if you will take the pains to examine it, you One 
shall find that, most times where he speaketh of glorifying *° 
God, he doth it with reference to edification; and most times 
where he speaketh of edifying, he doth it with reference to 
those mutual respects and charitable offices whereby we apply 
ourselves to our brethren for the maintenance of peace and 
unity. That passage, for example, before mentioned, and of 
all other the most obvious in this argument, Whether ye eat x Cor. x. 
or drink, or whatsoever else ye do, let all be done to the glory >" 
of God, is meant especially in the case of brotherly conde- 
seension, in yielding somewhat to the infirmities of our brethren 
for charity’s sake, where in godly wisdom we shall see it expe- 
dient so to do, for theirs, our own, or the common good, as it 
is evident from the whole frame of his discourse there. And so 
it is here also. He speaketh of bearing the infirmities of our 
weaker brethren, verse 1; of not pleasing ourselves, but each 
man pleasing his brother for his good unto edification, 
verse 2; of receiving one another by Christ’s example, verse 7. 
And he cometh in among * with this votive prayer, that God 
would grant them to be likeminded one unto another ; that so - 
by their unanimity they might glorify God. That is, that 
their likemindedness might serve to God’s glory in the edifica- 
tion of their brethren. 

33. Now if that which best edifieth the Church do also most — §. 33. 
glorify God, as these and the like passages seem to import, 
then certainly not by many things is God more glorified, than 
by peace, love, and concord: sith few things edify more than 
these do. As to the use of edification, knowledge, that seemeth 
to be all in all with some, is very little or nothing in compari- 
son, or but a puff to charity. It may swell, look big, and 
make a show; but charity doth the deed. St. Paul was @ wise 1Cor.viii.1. 
master-builder, and knew what belonged to the work as well pete 


* ‘among.’ See above, Sermon i. §. 4. 
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as another; and he, when he speaketh of compacting the Church 
Eph. iv. 16. into a building, mentioneth the edifying of itself in love. It 
hath been my hap heretofore more than once, yet both times 
led thereunto by the Texts, to insist somewhat upon this 
metaphor, which maketh me the unwillinger to dwell upon it 
the third time.* Yet sith it appeareth to have been of so fre- 
quent and familiar use with our Apostle, and is withal so per- 
tinent both to the process of his discourse in this place, and 
to the business now in hand, I cannot but desire to press it 
a little further, and that in two respects especially, and both 
of them very considerable in building, to wit, dispatch and 
strength. 
§§.34,38- 34. For dispatch first. No man that goeth about a building 
SEAL bath but would willingly get it up as fast as he can, without any 
of dispatch, delay or let, more than needs must. Now where the workmen 
and labourers, layers, fillers, servers, and the rest, agree fairly, 
first to do every man what belongeth to him in his own office, 
and then to further every one another in theirs, the work 
goeth on, and getteth up apace. But if they once begin to fall 
out one with another, then are they ready to hinder and to 
cross one another, and then the work standeth. When one of 
them hath laid a course in the wall, up steppeth another, and 
pulleth the stones all asunder, and throweth them down. One 
saith, it shall be thus; another starteth up and sweareth it 
shall not be so, but thus: and then they grow to hot words, 
and from words to blows; and so, instead of pointing the wall, 
fall a thrusting their trowels in one another’s faces. How 
should the work go on an end f now, think you, with any good 
Ecclus. expedition? When one buildeth, and another pulleth down, 
XXXIV. 23- ahat profit have they then but labour ? saith the wise son of 
Sirac. A great deal of noise and a great deal of bustle, but 
little work done. It is even so in all other things: distraction 
ever hindereth business. The vessel must needs move slowly, 
when some of them that sweat at the oar ply with all the 
strength they have to thrust her eastward, and other some of 
them ply as hard to drive her westward. 
* See above, Sermon xii. §§. 24, end puts me to shame.’ Compare 
26, 32, 33, and viii. -§. 30. Sermon iv. ad Pop. §. 3. So ‘much 
+ ‘go on an end,’ continually, as an end’ was used for often, as in 


in Shakspeare, Two Gentlemen of Montagu’s Diatribae on Selden, p. 
Verona, iv. 4. ‘a slave that still an 27. ‘much an end on no occasion.’ 
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35- Nor is it otherwise in the Church and commonwealth. — §. 3s. 
When superiors rule with moderation, inferiors obey with 
cheerfulness,* all men, keeping themselves within their own 
ranks and stations, bend themselves with their utmost diligence 
to advance the public welfare, the work commonly riseth 
apace, and prospereth in their hands. But if they that work 
above shall strive only how to extend their power, and they 
that work below shall strive as much, how to enlarge their 
liberty, the one to impose, the other to refuse, what they list ; 
if those shall hold them stiffly at this point, ‘ We may do it, 
and therefore we will do it,’ and these as stiffly at this, ‘ We 
may choose, and therefore we will not do it,’ when shall they 
meet’ Where is that cvykardBaors, that yielding and conde- 
scension the Apostle so often requireth? It were a blessed 
thing, and till it be so in some measure the building will never 
rise to purpose, if men would look, not so much at their power, 
what they may do, or at their liberty, what they may not do, 
so to serve their own turns, humours, or ends, as how to use 
both power and* liberty, with all due sobriety and charity, to the 
glory of God in the good of others. If we could once grow to 
that, not to look every one on his own things, but every man Phil. ii. 4. 
also on the things of others, as St. Paul elsewhere exhorteth, 
then should we also agree with one mind and heart to follow 
the work close till we had got it up. That for dispatch. 

36. But haste maketh waste, we say. It doth so, and in 65. 36, 37. 
building as much as in any thing. It were good wisdom there- sea, 
fore to bring on the work so as to make it strong withal, lest, 
if we make false work for quicker dispatch, we repent our 
over-hasty building by leisure. To rid us of that fear, know, 
secondly, that unity and concord serveth for strength too as 
well as dispatch. Evermore virtus unita fortior ; but division 
weakeneth. A house divided against itself cannot stand ; and s. Matthew 
the wall must needs be hollow and loose, where the stones *™ 75: 
stand off one from another and couch not close. Now brotherly 
love and unity is it that bindeth all fast, so making of loose 
heaps one entire piece. [beseech you, brethren, saith the Apostle, 1 Cor.i. 10. 

t Humiliter subesse, et utiliter 1576. Serm. go. De Diversis, tom. i. 
praeesse: [regi sine querela, et re- col. 1210 E. ed. Paris. 1690. ] 
gere sine culpa:] obedire sponte, et * ‘and’ was dropped after the 


imperare discrete. Bernard. Parv. first Edition. 
Serm. 56. [fol.124 L. ed, Antverp. 


Eph. iv. 3. 
Col. iii. 14. 


§. 37- 
Phil. i. 27. 


1 Cor. xiv. 
33- 


S. James iii. 
16. 
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that there be no divisions among you, but that ye be per- 
JSectly joined together in the same mind and in the same 
judgment. Likemindedness, you see, is the thing that joineth 
all together; and in the well joining consisteth the strength of 
any structure. In Eph. iv. therefore he speaketh of the bond 
of peace; and in Col. iii. he ealleth love the bond of perfect- 
Ness. 

37. In Phil.i. he hath another expression, which also notably 
confirmeth the same truth. That Imay hear, saith he, of your 
affairs, that ye stand fast in one spirit, with one mind. They 
never stand so fast as when they are of one mind. There is a 
Greek word sometimes used in the New Testament, dxatacracla 
is the word, which is commonly translated ‘ confusion,’ and 
sometimes ‘tumult.’ Not unfitly for the sense, either; but in 
the literal notation it importeth a kind of unstableness rather, 
or unsettledness, when a thing doth not stand fast, but shaketh 
and tottereth and is in danger of falling. And this St. Paul 
opposeth to peace, God is not the author dkatactacias, of 
confusion, or unstableness, but of peace. By that very oppo- 
sition intimating that it is mostly for want of peace, that things 
do not stand fast, but are ready to fall into disorder and con- 
fusion. St. James speaketh out what St. Paul but intimateth, 
and telleth us plainly that this dxataoracta is the effect of dis- 
cord, and that contention is the mother of confusion. For 
where envying and strife is, saith he, there is, dxatactacla, 
inconstancy, unsettledness, confusion and every evil work. 
The builders make very ill work where the building is not like 
to stand, but threateneth ruin, and is ready to drop down 
again by that it be well up. And yet such ill work doth 
envying and strife ever make. It is concord only and unity 
that maketh good work, and buildeth strong. Let Jerusalem 


Ps. xxii. 3. be built as a city at unity in itself, and Jerusalem will be like 


§. 38. 
The Con- 
clusion. 


to stand the faster, and to stand up the longer. 

38. For a conclusion of all, I cannot but once again admonish 
and earnestly entreat all those that, in contending with much 
earnestness for matters of no great consequence, have the 
glory of God ever and anon in their mouths, that they would 
take heed of embarking God and His glory so deep in every 
trifling business, and such as wherein there is not dignus vin- 
dice nodus. But since it clearly appeareth, from this and 


a 
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sundry other texts of Holy Scripture, that peace and love are 
of those things whereby our gracious Lord God taketh Him- 
self to be chiefly glorified, that they would rather faithfully 
endeavour by their peaceable, charitable, and amiable carriage 
towards others, especially in such things as they cannot but 
know to be, in the judgment of sundry men both learned and 
godly, accounted but of inferior and indifferent nature, to ap- 
prove to God, the world, and their own consciences, that they 
do sincerely desire to glorify God py pleasing their brethren 
Sor their good unto edification. Which that we all unfeignedly 
may do, I commend us and what we have heard to the grace 
and blessing of Almighty God, dismissing you once again, as I 
did heretofore, with the Apostle’s Benediction in the Text; for 
I know not where to fit myself better. 

Now the God of patience and consolation grant you to be 
likeminded one towards another, according unto Christ Jesus ; 
that ye may with one mind and with one mouth glorify 
God, even the Father of our Lord Jesus Christ. 

To which, God the Father, and His Son Jesus Christ our 
Lord, and the Blessed Spirit of them both, three Persons, &c. 


SS Ls 2s 
The Scope 
and Divi- 
sion of the 
Text. 


SERMON XIV. 
WOBURNE, AUGUST, 1647.* 


PsaLM XXVI. 10. 
When my father and my mother forsake me, the Lord taketh 
me up. 


"THINGS that have a natural weakness in them to bear up 
themselves, do by a natural instinct lean towards, and, if they 
can find it, clasp about, something that may sufficiently sup- 
port them; but in default of such, will catch and twine about 
whatsoever is next them, that may be any little stay to them 
for any little time. Soa hop, for want of a strong pole, will 
wind itself about a thistle or nettle, or any sorry weed. The 
heart of man, whilst it seeketh abroad for somewhat without 
itself, to rest itself upon, doth even thereby sufficiently bewray 
a secret consciousness in itself of its own insufficiency to stand 
without something to support it. If it find not that which is 
the only true support indeed, it will stay itself as long as it 
can upon a weak staff, rather than none. Chariots, and horses, 
and riches, and friends, &c, any thing will serve to trust in, 


whilst no better appeareth. 


* The Sundays of August, 1647, 
were the ist, 8th, 15th, 22nd, and 
29th; and we have the following 
hints of the movements of Charles 
during that month. On Friday, 
August 13, the King moved from 
Stoke House to Oatlands. Rush- 
worth, Part iv. vol. ii. p.777. On 
the 16th and 22nd of August, he 
was still at Oatlands. ibid. 778,785. 
On the 23rd of August, the King 
dined at Sion House with the 
Princes and returned to Oatlands. 
ibid. 789; and on the 24th of Au- 
gust, the King was at Hampton 
Court. ibid. he King removed on 
Thursday [July 22] from Causam 
to the Earl of Devonshire’s house 
at Latimer, and from thence to the 
Earl of Bedford’s house near Woo- 


burn in Hertfordshire, ibid. Part iv. 
vol. i. p. 639. 


This Sermon, we may presume, 
was preached on August 8th, being 
the eighth Sunday after Trinity. 
On Saturday, August 7, the Lord 
Lauderdale, a Commissioner of the 
Parliament of Scotland, who had 
repaired to his Majesty at Woo- 
burne, was violently sent away by 
soldiers, without having been al- 
lowed an interview with the King. 
Rushworth, vi. 737. 


Four Chaplains, of the King’s 
own selection, were allowed to at- 
tend him after his seizure by Cornet 
Joyce, June 3, 1647; viz. Sheldon, 
Morley, Sanderson, and Hammond. 
Clarendon, book x. par. 93. 
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2. But that our hearts, deceitful as they are, delude us not 
with vain confidences, we may learn from the Text, where it 
is, and where alone, that we may repose ourselves with full 
assurance of hope not to fail. David affirmeth positively what 
he had found true by much experience, that when all others, 
from whom we expect help, either will not, or cannot, God 
both can and will help us, so far as He seeth it good for us, if 
we put our trust in Him. When my father ard mother for- 
sake me, the Lord will take me up. The words import, first, 
a possibility of failing in all inferior helps. It is supposed 
fathers and mothers, and proportionably all other friends and 
helps, may forsake us, and leave us succourless: When my 
Sather and my mother forsake me. Secondly, a never-failing 
sufficiency of help and relief from God, though all other helps 
should fail us: then the Lord will take me up. The two 
points we are to speak to. 

3. Father and mother. First, who are they? Properly _ 5.3. 
and chiefly our natural parents, of whom we were begotten Aap Pale 
and born, to whom, under God, we owe our being and breed- mer part of 
ing. Yet here, not they only, but by synecdoche all other opal 
kinsfolks, neighbours, friends, acquaintance ; or indeed more 
generally yet, all worldly comforts, stays, and helps whatso- 
ever. 2°. But then, why these named the rathest,* and the 
rest to be included in these? Because we promise to ourselves 
more help from them than from any of the other. We have 
a nearer relation to, and a greater interest in, them than any 
other ; and they, of all other, are the unlikeliest to forsake us. 

The very brute creatures forsake not their young ones. A 

hen will not desert her chickens; nor a bear endure to be Matt, xxiii. 
robbed of her whelps. 3°. But then, thirdly, why both named? i. 
father, and mother too? Partly, because it can hardly be 12. 
imagined, that both of them should forsake their child, though 

one should hap to be unkind, Partly, because the father’s 

love being commonly with more providence, the mother’s with 

more tenderness, both together do better express, than either 


* ‘rathest.’ Superlative of ‘ rathe,’ 
soon, early. See Bp. Jewel, i. 175. 
ed. Jelf. The comparative ‘ rather’ 
occurs as an adjective, ib. iil. 202, and 
Hall’s Satires, IV. iv. 65. Milton, 
Lycidas, 142, has ‘the rathe prim- 
rose.’ ‘ Rathe in the morning,’ and 


SANDERSON, VOL. I. 


‘Rathe ripe’ are given by Ray as in 
use in Sussex ; and in the Hereford- 
shire Glossary, ‘a rathe hatch of 
birds.’ 

a i maTpos yynowmrepov, Kal Ti 
pntpos oupmabeorepoy ; Greg. Naz, 
Orat. 16. [tom.i. p. 245 B.] 
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alone would do, the abundant love of God towards us, who 
is infinitely dear* over us, beyond the care of the most pro- 
vident father, beyond the affection of the tenderest mother. 
4°. But then, fourthly, when may they be said to forsake us ? 
When at any time they leave us destitute of such help as we 
stand in need of. Whether it be out of choice, when they list 
not help us,t though they might if they would; or out of ne- 
cessity, when they cannot help us, though they would if they 
could. 
a 7. 4. The meaning of the words in the former part of the verse 
A possibi- thus opened, the result thereof is, that there is a possibility 
ats sik of failing in all inferior helps, fathers and mothers, our nearest 
worldly and dearest friends: all earthly visible helps and comforts, 
ee always may fail us, sometimes will fail us, and at last must fail 
us, leaving us destitute and succourless. The truth whereof 
will the better appear, if, instancing especially in our natural 
parents, as the Text leadeth us, we take a view of sundry 
particular causes of their so failing us, under the two general 
heads but now mentioned, to wit, choice, and necessity. Under 
either kind, three. Sometimes they forsake us voluntarily 
and of their own accord, and through their own default, when 
it is in their power to help us if they were so pleased, which 
kind of forsaking may arise from three several causes. 
_§§.5-7- 5. First, natural parents may prove unnatural, merely out 
Rare Or tthe naughtiness of their own hard and incompassionate 


of Choice ; 


areriiae hearts. For although God hath imprinted this natural affec- 
rst, in . : 5 F 
Parents; tion, oropyy, towards their own offspring in the hearts of men, 


in as deep and indelible characters as almost any other branch 
of the Law of Nature, 
O nimium potens, 
Quanto parentes sanguinis vinculo tenes, 
Natura! t 
yet so desperately wicked is the heart of man, that, if it should 
be left to the wildness of its own corruption, without any other 


* dear,’ loving, tender. As in came to the turn of Anne of Cleves 
the Oxford Paraphrase and Annota- to fall.... out of the dear affection 
tions on St. Paul’s Epistles, Rom. of K. Henry VIII.’ Compare Ser- 
vill. 35, ‘this dearest love of Christ.’ mon vi. §. 23. 

Titus ii. 14, ‘the great dearness and + ‘list not,’ choose not. Cf. 
love of God;’ and in Fuller’s Church Milton, P. L. ii. 656, 798. 
Hist. V. xvi. 5,12, ‘It. quickly { Seneca, Hippolyt. Act. iv. 1115. 
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bridle than the light of natural principles only, it would eft- 

soons* shake off that also, and quite raze out all impressions 

of the Law of Nature, at least so blur and confound the cha- 

racters, that the conscience should be able to spell very little, 

or nothing at all, of duty out of them. Else what needed the 
Apostle, among other sins, to have listed this doropy(a, this 

want of natural affection, in two several catalogues? or to Rom. i. 3h. 
have charged Titus that young women should be taught, praca 
among other things, to be @iAdrexvou, to love their children ? Titus ii. 4. 
if he had not observed some to have neglected their duty in 

that particular, whereof histories and experience afford us 

many examples. Can a woman forget her sucking child, that 

she should not have compassion of the son of her womb ? Isaiah xix. 
saith the Lord by the Prophet. He speaketh of it as of a as 
monstrous thing, and scarce credible of any.> Can she forget? 
she, in the singular number ; but withal in the same words im- 
pliedly confessing it possible in more than one: Yea, they may 
Forget : they, in the plural number. 

6. Secondly, parents not altogether void of natural affection 
may yet have their affections so alienated from their children 
upon some personal dislike, as to forsake them. Of which dis- 
like I not deny ¢ but there may be just cause. As among the 
Hebrews, in the case of blasphemy, the father’s hand was to Deut. xiii.7. 
be first in the execution of his son. And both Civilians and 
Casuists allow the father jus abdicationis, a right of abdica-_ 
tion in some cases. But such cases are not ee per tinent, 
here, or considerable as to our purpose. Tor they that give 
their earthly parents just cause to forsake them, can have 
little confidence that God as their Heavenly Father should 
take them up. But when parents shall withdraw their love 
and help from their children upon some small oversights, or 
venial miscarriages, or take distaste at them either without 
cause, or more than there is cause, upon some wrong either 


§. 6. 


yevos. Eurip. Phoen. [356.] Acwoy 


* “eftsoons,’ immediately. See 
TO TIKTEL, Kal pepe pidrpov peya. 


above, Serm. x. §. 14. Compare 


Burton’s Anatomy of Melancholy, 
Part iii. Sect.3. Memb. 4. Subsec. 2. 
p- 489. Oxon. 1624. 

+ ‘whereof,’ in the first Edition, 
‘ hereof.’ 

b @iddrexvov mows may yvvatketoy 


Id. Iph. in Aul. [906. ] 

{ ‘I not deny.’ So in the first 
aud second Editions. In _ those 
subsequent to Sanderson’s death, 
‘JT deny not.’ Compare the Preface, 
1657, §.11. ‘I not at all mislike.’ 
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surmise of their own, or suggestion of others, as Saul reviled 
Jonathan, and threw a javelin at him to smite him ; interpret- 
ing his friendship with David as it had been a plotted conspi- 
racy between his son and his servant, to take his crown and 
I rea his life from him. Or when they shall disinherit their children 
O°" for some deformity of body, or defect of parts, or the like: as 
reason sheweth it to be a great sin, and not to be excused by 
any pretence, so it is an observation grounded upon manifold 
experience, that where the right heirs have been disinherited 
upon almost whatsoever pretence, the blessing of God hath not 
usually followed upon the persons; and seldom hath the estate 
prospered in the hands of those that have succeeded in their 
_ rooms. 

8.7. 7. Thirdly, parents whose affection towards thei children 
hath not been soured by any personal dislike, may yet have 
their affection so overpowered by some stronger lust, as to be- 
come cruel to their children and forsake them. [For as in the 
world might oftentimes overbeareth right, so in the soul of 
man the violence of a stronger passion or affection, which in 
the case in hand may happen sundry ways, beareth down the 
weaker.| It may happen, as sometimes it hath done, out of 
superstition. So Agamemnon sacrificed his daughter Iphi- 
genia.© The Heathens generally, deceived by their cheating 
Oracles, and some of the Jews, led by their example, sacri- 

Ps. evi. 37. ficed their sons and daughters unto devils, and caused their 
Jer. xxxii. children to pass through the fire to Molech. Sometimes out 
35: of revenge. As Medea, to be revenged of Jason for leaving 
her and placing his affection elsewhere, slew her own two sons 
begotten by him in his sight. 
Saevus amor docuit natorum sanguine matrem 
Commaculasse manus.4 
Sometimes out of fear. So the parents of the blind man owned 
their son indeed, but for fear of being cast out of the syna- 
gogue durst not speak a word in his just defence, but left him 
8. John to shift as well as he could for himself. And Herod the Great, 
™ 223° for no other cause than his own causeless fears and jealousies, 
destroyed many of his own sons.¢ Sometimes out of the extre- 
mity and impatience of hunger. As in the sad story of the 


1 Samuel 
DCX 30= 33 


¢ Eurip. Iph. A. et alii. e Josephus. [Bell. Jud. i. 27 and 
4 Virg. Eclog. viii. [47.] Ey] 
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two mothers, who in the great famine at the siege of Samaria 

had covenanted to dress their children by turns, and to eat2 er 
them, so fulfilling even to the letter that heavy curse which ee 
God had long elie threatened against Israel in case of their **vii- 53, 
Gabediontos Sometimes out of voluptuousness and sensuality. 

As do thousands of prodigal dingthrifts * every where in the 

world, who by gaming, drinking, luxury, and other riot and 
intemperance vainly wasting their estates, out of which, by 

St. Paul’s rule, they ought to provide and lay up for their 2 Cor. xii. 
children, bring themselves to penury, and leave their children ‘* 

to beggary. 

8. And if by all these, and sundry other ways besides, it $§-89: 
may happen fathers and mothers so often to forsake their conde 
children, the less are we to marvel if our brethren, kinsfolks, ene 3 
and neighbours, if our familiar acquaintance, companions, and 
friends, prove unfaithful, and shrink from us when we stand 
in need to them, dealing deceitfully as a brook. It is Job’s Job vi. 15, 
comparison. The brooks in winter, when the springs below a 
are open, and the bottles of heaven pour down water from 
above, overflow the banks and the meadows all about, and 
look like a little sea; but, when the heat of summer is come, 
and the season dry, vanish, so as the weary traveller can find 
no refreshing, nor the cattle quench their thirst thereat. Such 
is the common friendship of the world. Whilst we are full 
and stand in no need of them, they are also full of kindness, 
and overflow with protestations of love and service. Amici Prov. xiv. 
divitis multi; Every friend will say, I am his friend also. Boake 
Yet they talk but vanity all this while, every one with his aie Es 
neighbour, they do but flatter with their lips, and dissemble < 
with their double heart. When we seek to them in our need,f 
they look upon us slightly and at a distance, at the most let 


* ‘dingthrifts,’ a stronger form ‘in need of them.’ 
than spendthrifts. | Hallamshire fei mpdoce’ ra chikav S ovdey, ry 
Glossary, Appendix i. ‘To ding’ ms dvorvyj. Kurip. Phoen. [403.] 
in the Craven Dialect, is explained diditov ... 70 ducruxés. Id. Herc. 
‘to throw down;’ in Brockett’s Fur. [555.] _... diffugiunt cadis 
North Country Words, ‘to dash Cum faece siccatis amici. Horat. 
with violence.’ Bp. Hall, Satires, Carm. I. [xxxv. 26.] Tis yap me- 
IV. v. 59, has ‘The dingthrift cotvons ov Evdeverar Spvds; Greg. 
heir.’ Compare Sermon y. ad Pop. Naz. [de Vita Sua Carm. tom. 1. 
OD. p.6 D. Lutet. Paris. 1611. Hacket, 

+ So in the Edd. published during Life of Williams, i. 204. ‘As the 
Sanderson’s lifetime; afterwards, Greeks say proverbially, Apvds 7re- 
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fall some overly* expressions that they wish us well, and pity 
our case, (good words are good cheap,) but do little or nothing 
for us. It may be, while we are up and aloft, they will crouch 
under us, apply themselves to us, lend a shoulder, ey,t and 
sweat, to lift us up yet higher. But if we be going down, then 

S. Luke x. at the best, as the Priest and Levite in the Parable, they will 

3% see and not see, but pass by, without so much as offermg a 

Ps. xli.9. hand to help us up: nay, it is well if they lift not up the heel 
against us, and help to tread us yet lower. 

§.9- g. As then, first, natural parents many times want natural 
affection, so common friends many times want common ho- 
nesty, and fail those that trust to them. And as they, secondly, 
sometimes withdraw their love from their children upon slen- 
der dislikes, so these many times take toy { at a trifle, actwm 
est de amicitia! and pick quarrels to desert us, when we have 
not done any thing that may justly deserve it at their hands. 
And as they, lastly, too much forget their children, whilst they 
too eagerly pursue their own lusts, so these, to serve their own 
ends, lay aside all relations and break through all obligations 
of friendship, and if our occasions require something should be 
done for us, that may chance put them to some little trouble, 
hazard, or charge, or otherwise standeth not with their liking, 

S. Matthew put us off, as they did their fellow-virgins, ne non sufficiat, 
Bont Provide for yourselves, we cannot help you. This is the first 
kind, a voluntary forsaking, wherein the fault is theirs, when 
our fathers and mothers and friends might help us, but do not. 
ont to. The other kind ig an enforced forsaking, and without 
Necessity. their fault, when they cannot help us if they would. Which 
also ariseth from three other causes, Ignorance, Impotency, 
Mortality. First, there is in the understandings of men a 
great deal of darkness for the discerning of truth and false- 
hood, even 7x Speculativis, matters which stand at a certain 
stay,§ and alter not; but much more for the discerning of 


covons mas dyip Evdevera.’ Cf. it seems to be equivalent to take 


Gaisford, Paroemiogr. Gr. p. 36. ] offence. Compare Sanderson’s use 
* overly.’ See above, Sermon vii. of ‘toyishness,’ Sermon iii. ad Ma- 
§.31. gistr. §. 26. ‘Toit’ and ‘Toyt’ are 
T ‘ey. See above, Sermon iv. given by Jamieson as ancient forms 
§. 40. and x. §. 21. of ‘Tout,’ which he explains as 


{ ‘take toy.” Mr. Halliwell ex- meaning ‘a transient displeasure, a 
plains ‘to take a toy,’ to take a_ fit of ill humour.’ 
fancy, to go about at random, Here § ‘at a certain stay.’ See Ser- 
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good and evil in Practicis, matters which, by reason of the 
multiplicity of uncertain and mutable circumstances, are infi- 
nitely various. Whereby it becometh a matter of greater 
difficulty, to avoid folly in practice than error in judgment. 
No wonder then, if the carefullest parents and faithfullest 
friends be many times wanting in their help to those they wish 
well to, when either they can find no way at all whereby to 
do them good, or else pitch upon a wrong one, whereby un- 
awares they do them harm. 

Sedulitas autem stulte quem diligit, urget...... 

Nil moror offictum, quod me gravat.& 


The body of a patient may be in such a condition of distemper 


that the learnedst doctor may be at a stand, not knowing per- 
fectly what to make of it, and so must either let it alone and 
do nothing, or else adventure upon such probabilities as may 
lead him to mistake the cause, and so the disease, and so the 
cure; and so, in fine, to destroy the patient by those very 
means whereby he intended his recovery. So parents and 
others that love their children or friends well, and desire no- 
thing more than to do them good, may be so puzzled some- 
times by the unhappy conjuncture of some cross circumstances, 
as that they cannot resolve upon any certain course how to 
dispose of them, deal with them, or undertake for them with 
any assurance, or but likely hope of a good effect, but they 
must either leave them to wrestle with their own burdens, as 
well as they can, or else fall upon some course at all adven- 
ture, intending their good thereby, which may perhaps in the 
event turn to their undoing. 

11. And as we may fail of needful help from our best friend 
for lack of skill, so may we also, secondly, for want of power. 
Verily all-sufficiency is not to be found but in the Almighty 
Creator alone. No creature can yield out of his own suffi- 
ciency a salve for every sore, a supply for every want, a help 
for every defect, but there is some impotency, some vacuity, 
some deficiency in the best. Agar loved her infant well enough, 
and knew too well enough what would save his life for that 
time, if she could tell how to get it. But all the water in the 


mon i. ad Pop. §. 15. and compare one stay.’ 
the Order for the Burial of the & Horat. Epist. I. i. [260, 4.] 
Dead: ‘and never continueth in 
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bottle being spent, and no more to be had in that dry wilder- 
ness, no help but she must forsake him; and, for ought she 
knew, and relating but to ordinary means, he must perish. 
All she could do was, to cast the poor child under a shrub, 
and get her a good way off, that she might not see him die; 
and to lift up her own voice, that she might not hear his. 
And Moses his parents, when they had hid him as long as 
they could or durst, at last forsook him, and left him in the 
flags by the brink of the river Nilus. The widow of Sarepta 
also, in the long drought and famine, being stored of provision 
but for one single repast for herself and her son, saw no pos- 
sibility of further relief for herself and him, nor knew how to 
show her love to him otherwise than by dying with him for 
eompany. By fire, water, long sickness, suits, plunderings,* 
and a thousand casualties, our distresses may be such, as 
that our dearest and greatest friends may not be able to re- 
heve us. 


Gen. xxi. 


15, 16. 


Exod. ii. 3. 


1 Kings 
Xvil. 12. 


12. Nor only are all men subject to ignorance and impo- 
tency, whereby they may forsake us whilst they are; but they 
are also, thirdly, under a state of mortality, and so must needs 
forsake us, when they shall be no more. Put not your trust 
im princes, nor in any child of man, for there is no help in 
them. Nois?t Sure some help there is, some little help in 
them, whilst they live, and are in power. But the meaning is, 
there is no certain help in them, none for a man to trust to, 
because there is no certainty how long they shall enjoy that 
life and power. For so the reason there followeth ; Yor when 
the breath of man goeth forth, he shall turn again to his 
earth, and then all his thoughts perish. The Prophet accord- 
ingly: Cease ye from man, whose breath is in his nostrils : 
for wherein is he to be accounted of ? The soul and body, 
in whose conjunction life consisteth, are tied together by no 
stronger a thread than the breath that passeth in and out by 
the nostrils. Cut that thread, stop that breath, down falleth 


Ps. cxlvi. 2. 


Verse: 3; 


Is, ii. 22. 


* «plunderings.’ If Fuller, Church 


+ ‘No is?? Montagu, in his Dia- 
History, Book xi. Cent. 17. Sect. g. 


tribae on Selden, has a similar con- 


§§. 32, 33, was correct in stating 
that the word plunder first came into 
use in England about the year 1641, 
this occurrence of the word in a Ser- 
mon preached before the Court, six 
years later, is worth noting. 


struction. ‘ At first, you profess your 
ignorance thus: Non omnino capi- 
mus quid sibi velit. No do? That 
is marvel, that you do not capere.’ 
Editions subsequent to the second 
have a comma inserted : ‘No, is?’ 
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the tallest, and the stoutest, and the proudest of the sons of 

men; and, when he falleth, all his wealth, and all his pomp, 

and all his thoughts and devices, and projects and contrivances 

fall with him. And this the end of every man, the utmost 

period of the race, the last act upon the stage, neither hath he Bcd. ix. 6. 
any more a portion for ever in any thing that is done under 

the sun. And how should they then help others that can no 

longer sustain themselves? Needs must they forsake us when 

breath and life forsaketh them. So it is with all other earthly 
comforts whatsoever, pleasures, riches, honours, and the rest. 

When their time is come, they vanish, make themselves wings, Prov. xxiii. 
and away they hie; and when they are upon the wing, look * 

after them we may a little while, and to little purpose, but 

reclaim them we cannot. They soon get out of sight, leaving 

us behind to grieve for the loss, as Rachel for her children, Jer. xxxi. 
mourning, and refusing to be comforted, because we are, and ‘> 

they are not. 

13. The more unwise we, to raise to ourselves such vast §§- 13-15. 
hopes, as sometimes we do, upon so narrow, so frail a bottom. elie 
Would any wise man, when he might have a staff, lean the Nottotrust 

: ° in any Crea- 
weight of his body upon a crutch of reed? or trust to a gutter- ture. 
spout* to quench his thirst, when he might go to a spring? 

Yet so is he, that putteth his trust in any earthly father or 
friend, or in any child of man, or in any other creature or 
thing, besides God; that forsaking the fountain of living Jer. ii. 13. 
waters, which runneth clear, and can never be drawn dry, 
diggeth to himself broken pits,t that can hold but a little 
water, and that but muddy at the best, and yet cannot hold 
that long neither. You shall find set down in Psalm xx the 
different confidences of the worldling and the true believer, 
and their different successes. Their confidences, verse 7, Some 
put their trust in chariots, and some in horses: (and so in 
other things :) but we will remember the name of the Lord 
our God. Their successes, verse 8, They are cast down and 
fallen: but we are risen and stand upright. David and 
Goliah met upon these very terms. He came out against 


* ‘putter-spout,’ one which al- guttatim transfluere.’ 
lows water to pass only drop by + ‘pits.’ So in the English 
drop. Skinner, in his Etymologi- Translations prior to the Douay and 
con, gives ‘Gutter, a verbo es-gouter, the Authorized Version. 
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David, trusting in the arm of flesh: David went out against 
1Sam. xvii. him in the Name of the Lord of hosts. And they prospered 
ao: accordingly. Behold, Goliah is brought down, David riseth : 

Goliah falleth, David standeth upright. Fallax equus; A 

horse is counted but a vain thing; and a vain thing it is to 
Ps. xxiii, count otherwise of him, for he is truly but a vain thing, to 
ah save a man. So are chariots, and forts, and armies, and 

navies, and all earthly reliances. He that resteth upon them, 
Exod. xv.1.down come they, and then down cometh he too. The horse 
Is. xxxi.1, and the rider both thrust into the sea together. Woe unto 
oH them then that stay on horses, or trust in chariots : when the 

Lord shall stretch out His hand, both he that helpeth shall 

Sall, and he that is holpen shall fall down, and they shall all 

Sail together. 

§. 14. 14. It were good wisdom for us therefore to deal safely ; 
(Méuvnco amoreiv* hath ever been held a wholesome politic 
aphorism by the wise ones of the world:) never to rely on 
those that may deceive us, to esteem all outward helps but as 
they are, and to use them and to trust to them accordingly. 
That is to say, as blessed means of our good and comfort, so 
long as God is pleased to lend them us, and to sanctify them 
to us; but such as we can have no hold of, neither any as- 
surance that they shall not fail us. To honour our fathers and 
mothers, to love our friends and allies, to pray for the lives 
and prosperity of kings and princes. Again, to gather wealth 
by fair and just means, to raise ourselves to honours by faith- 
ful services and virtuous endeavours, to take our portion of 
lawful and regular pleasures. These we may do, those we 
must do. But take we heed we place not our felicity in the 
enjoyment, or please ourselves too much in the confidence, or 
allow ourselves overmuch freedom in the use, of any creature. 

Jonah iv. Lest, as Jonas was overjoyed when the gourd sprang up, and 
cS over-vexed when it withered, so the loss of what we over- 
valued whiles we had it, overwhelm us with grief and impa- 
tience when we must part from it. 
Quem res plus nimio delectavere secundae, 
Mutatae quatient.» 
* Nade, kal péuyno amoreiv' dp- reference to it in the margin of Ser- 
Opa ravta Téy ppevoy, quoted from moni. ad Mag. §. 26. 


Epicharmus, by Cicero, Epist. ad h Horat. Ep. I. x. [30.] 
Atticum, i. 19. Sanderson makes 
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15. If we would seriously consider what defects the things  §-15- 
of this world are subject unto, and what casualties and frailties, 
we should reap, at least, this threefold benefit thereby. It 
would make us, first, receive these outward things with more 
thankfulness; secondly, use them with more moderation ; 
thirdly, forego them with more patience than usually we do. 

Laudo manentem: st celeres quatit 

Pennas, resigno quae dedit ;3 
as he said of Fortune. Whilst we have them, it will become 
us to bless God for them, and to make our best of them. But, 
if they will be gone, farewell they: let them go; but let us 
bear up notwithstanding, since we are neither hopeless nor 
helpless. When all faileth, we have yet one string left, which 
we are sure will hold: even the Name of the Lord our God, 
who standeth ever by us, ready to take us up when all others 
have forsaken us. Which is the other point in those latter 
words of the verse, The Lord taketh me up. 

16. The primary signification of the Hebrew verb, }}ON, here __ §. 16. 
used is, to gather ; and so it might allude to that, whereunto ;, ei 
our Saviour in the Gospel resembleth His compassion towards f ae on per 
the Jews, of a hen gathering her chickens under her wings. seo 
But it is here meee tr anslated by taking up, as the word S. Matthew 
very usually signifieth. . And it seemeth to resemble the = 3 
state of young infants, +s the unnatural parents exposed to 
the wide world, as we read Cyrus, and Romulus, and some 
others, both in fables and histories, to have been, where they 
must have perished, if some good body had not taken pity of 
them and taken them up. 2°. Or the state of some impotent 8. John 
neglected cripple, like him that lay before the pool of Bethesda, “ °~7 
and had neither limbs to put himself into the water, nor any 
friend to help him in. 3° Or the traveller in the Parable, 8. Luke 
that lay in the highway wounded by thieves, half dead, where = ae 
he must have died outright, if the Samaritan passenger had 
not taken him up, and taken order for his tending and 
recoyery. 

17. The plain meaning is, that though our fathers and mo- ae 


thers forsake us, though all other friends and comforts fail us, God's hily 
because they either cannot or will not help us, yet our Hea-ready,when 


i Horat, Carm. II. xxix. [53.] 
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all others yenly Father never doth, nor will fail or forsake those that 
oa put their trust in Him. Yea rather, then is His Providence 
nearest, and His help readiest, when we are most forsaken of 
others, and left most destitute of all worldly succour. Whence 
it is, that so often, in the Psalms, to procure readier help from 
God, David alledgeth it as a forcible argument that he was a 
desolate and forsaken man. The poor committeth himself to 
Ps. x.14- Thee, for Thou art a helper of the friendless. O go not far 
from me, for trouble is nigh at hand, and there is none to 
help me. O be Thou our help in trouble, for vain is the help 
of man, and many the like. And how often doth the Lord 
Himself, whose general providence watcheth over all men, yea 
even all creatures, profess Himself yet in a more special man- 
Ixviii.5. ner to be the Father of the fatherless ; and to have a special 
exlvi.9- care of the widow, the poor, and the stranger above others, as 
being more destitute of worldly succour and friends, than 
others are. In three Psalms together you have passages to 
exlv.14. this purpose. In the exlvth, Zhe Lord upholdeth all those 
that fall, and lifteth up all those that be down. In the 
exlvi.8,9. exlvith, Zhe Lord helpeth them that are fallen; the Lord 
careth for the stranger, He defendeth the fatherless and 
cxlvii.9. widow. In the exlviith, He feedeth the young ravens that 
call upon Him. The observation is common, that he instanc- 


So Job eth in the raven rather than in any other bird, because of all 
XXXVill. 41. 


cviil. 12. 


S.Luke Other birds the ravens are observed soonest to forsake their 
xi 24. young ones.k Whether the observation hold or no, it serveth 


to my purpose howsoever ; for if God so sufficiently provide 
for the young ravens when the dams forsake them, will He 
not much more take care of us, when our fathers and mothers 
forsake us? Are not we, stampt with His own image, much 
more valuable with Him than many ravens ? 
ae 18. But dictum factum : these are but words. Are there 
first, by  producible any deeds to make it good? Verily, there are— 
Instances. and that to the very letter. When Ismael’s mother, despairing 


of his life, had forsaken him, and laid him down gasping (his 


k 2 r a \ ¢ , if \ ? ‘ ‘ 
exBaddet Tovs veotrovs 6 Képag. Otrov tTpopas pacrevovat, Kal Tovs 
Aristot. Hist. Anim. vi. 6. [4.] yewapévous ohas pr éxrpédovar. 
ABlian. ii. 49. [de Nat. Anim. Tots ‘The same thought occurs, illus- 
ye phy veorrovs tovs éxrpapévtas trated by the same quotation, in 
Oidkovol,—kat THs éavt@v Exaotos Sermon vi. ad Populum §.38.] Plin. 
Kahias puyddas aropaivovow' tmép Xx. 12. 
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last, for ought she knew or could do to help it,) in the wilder- 

ness, the Lord took him up. He opened a new spring of water, Gen. xxi. 
and opened her eyes to see it; and so the child was preserved. |" 
When Moses his parents also had forsaken him, for they durst 

not stand by him any longer, and laid him down among the ° 
rushy flags, the Lord took him up too. He provided him of a 
saviour, the king’s own daughter; and of a nurse, the child’s Bxodus 
own mother; and so he was preserved too. Take but two" Sef 
examples more, out of either Testament one, David and 

St. Paul; both forsaken of men, both taken up of God. How 

was Dayid forsaken in Psalm exlii.5, when he had looked upon 

his right hand, and saw no man that would know him, he 

had no place to fly unto, and no man cared for his soul. 

But all the while Dominus a dextris: there was one at his 

right hand, though at first he was not aware of Him, ready to 

take him up: as it there followeth, verse 6, I cried unto Thee, 

O Lord, and said, Thou art my hope and my portion in the 

land of the living. And how St. Paul was forsaken, take it 

from himself, At my first answer no man stood with me, but 

all forsook me. A heavy case; and had been heavier, had 2 Tim. iv. 
there not been one ready to take his part, at the next verse, 
Nevertheless the Lord stood by me and strengthened me, &c. 

What need we any more witnesses? Jn ore duorum. In 

the mouth of two such witnesses, the point is sufficiently esta- 
blished. 

19. But you will yet say, These two might testify what §. 19. 
they had already found post factum. But David in the Text oR 
pronounceth de futuro, beforehand, and that somewhat con- sons: taken 
fidently : the Lord will take me up. As he doth also else- ig ee 
where ; Sure Iam that the Lord will avenge the poor, and °. oe Gods 
maintain the cause of the helpless. But is there any g eround ; be pecs. 
for that? Doubtless there is: a double ground; one in the 
nature, another in the promise of God. [In His nature four 
qualities there are,—we take leave so to speak, suitably to 
our own low apprehensions; for in the Godhead there are 
properly no qualities ;—but call them qualities, or attributes, 
or what else you will;] there are four perfections in God, op- 
posite to those defects which in our earthly parents we have 
found to be the chief causes why they do so oft forsake us, 
which give us full assurance that He will not fail to take us 
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up, when all other succours fail us. Those are His love, His 
wisdom, His power, His eternity: all in His nature. To 
which four add His promise ; and you have the fulness of all 
the assurance that can be desired. 


nea ae 20. First, the love of our Heavenly Father towards all man- 
Love. kind in general, but especially towards those that are His 
children by adoption and grace, is infinitely beyond the love 
of earthly parents towards their children.! They may prove 
unnatural, dotopyo.: their bowels may be crusted up against 
the fruit of their own body. But the Lord cannot but love 
His people. He can as well cease to be, as to love; for He zs 
18.John love. If He should deny that, He should deny Himself; and 
ue 70: that He will not do because He cannot; and that He cannot do 
because He will not. Potenter non potest.* It is impossible 
2Tim.ii. for Him, to whom all things are possible, to deny Himself. 
ce The Church indeed, out of the sense of her pressures, letteth 
Is. xlix. 14. fall complaints sometimes as if she were forsaken. But Sion 
said, The Lord hath forsaken me, and my God hath forgotten 
me. But she complaineth without cause, it is a weakness in 
her, to which during her warfare she is subject by fits; but: 
she is checked for it immediately, in the very next verse there, 
Can a woman forget her sucking child, &c. Yea, they may 

JSorget : yet will not I forget thee. 
§. 21. 21. Again, their love may be alienated by needless jealousies 
or false suggestions, and so lost. But His love is durable: He 
S."John loveth His own wnto the end. He knoweth the singleness of 
mtr their hearts, and will receive no accusation against them. Quis 
accusabit ? Who dare lay any thing to the charge of His 
Rom. viii. elect, when He standeth up for their justification? They, alas, 
33 are negligent enough ; unthankful, undutiful children, nay, 
confest it must be, otherwhile stubborn and rebellious. But, 
2 Sam. xiv. aS David’s heart longed after Absalom, because he was his son, 


z though a very ungracious one, so His bowels yearn after those 


that are no ways worthy, but by His dignation} only, to be 


1 [Quis ille nobis intelligendus 


pater? Deus scilicet.] Tam pater 
nemo; tam pius nemo. ‘Tertull. de 
Poenit. 8. 


* Hoc autem [peccare scilicet] 
quia non potest, non deficienter non 
potest, sed potenter. S. Augustin. 


contra Sermonem Arianorum, cap. 
14. extr. tom. vill. col.634. EH. ed. 
Bened. Paris. 1694. 

{ ‘dignation.? This word occurs 
in Jer. Taylor’s Sermon on the 
Office Ministerial, 
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called His sons. Forgiving all their by-past miscarriages upon g, Luke 
their true repentance, receiving them with gladness, though *¥: 2? 
they have squandered away all their portion with riotous 

living, if they return to Him in any time with humble, obe-s, Luke 
dient, and perfect hearts; and in the mean time using very *%: 13- 
many admonitions, entreaties, and other artifices to win them 

to repentance; and forbearing them with much patience, that 

they may have space enough to repent in. And if, upon such Apoc. iizr. 
indulgences and insinuations they shall come in, He will not 

only welcome them with kind embraces, but do His part also 

to hold them in when they are even ready to fly out again ; 

and, were it not for that hold, would in all likelihood so do. 

So as, unless by a total, wilful, renouncing Him they break 

from Him, and cut themselves off, nothing in the world shall 

be able to separate them from the love of God, which is in Rom. viii. 
Christ Jesus our Lord. 39: 

22. Yet again, Parents’ affections may be so strongly biassed _ §. 22- 
another way, as we heard, that in the pursuit of other delights, 
they may either quite forget or very much disregard their 
children. But no such thing can befall our Heavenly Father, 
who taketh pleasure in Fie people, and in their prosperity ; Ps. exlix. 4. 
whose chiefest delight is in showing mercy to His children, Mines 
and doing them good. The Lord had a delight in thy fathers Deut.:x.15. 
to love them. And whereas the Church, as we also heard, is 
apt to complain that she is forsaken and desolate, the Lord by Is, xix. 14. 
the Prophet giveth her a most comfortable assurance to the 
contrary. Thou shalt no more be called Forsaken, &c.—but 
thou shalt be called Hephzi-bah. It is a compound word, and Ixii. 4. 
signifieth as much as ‘ My delight is in her: and so the rea- 
son of that appellation is there given,—for the Lord delighteth 
in thee. That for His love, the first attribute. 

23. His wisdom is the next. Fathers and mothers, through $$ 23424. 
human ignorance, cannot perfectly understand the griefs of 
their children, nor infallibly know how to remedy them, if¢om. 
they did. But God, who dwelleth in light, nay, who is light, * : Pas vi. 
knoweth the inmost recesses, the darkest thoughts and secre ts 3 I 3. John 
of all men’s hearts, better than themselves do. He perfectly * 5 
understandeth all their wants, and what supplies are fittest in 
their respective conditions, with all the least circumstances 
thereunto belonging. When all the wits and devices of men 
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are at a loss, and know not which way in the world to turn 
them, to avoid this danger, to prevent that mischief, to effectu- 
ate any design, the Lord, by His infinite wisdom, can manage 
the business with all advantage for the good of His children if 
He see it behovefulP for them, bringing it about suaviter et 
fortiter, sweetly and without violence in ordering the means, 
but effectually and without fail in accomplishing the end. 

§. 24. 24. Which wisdom of His, observable in all the dispensations 
of His gracious Providence towards His children, we may be- 
hold, as by way of instance, in His fatherly corrections : as 
the Apostle maketh the comparison between the different pro- 
ceedings of the fathers of our flesh, and the Father of spirits, 

Heb. xii. in their chastisements. They do it after their own pleasure, 

zon” saith he: that is, not always with judgment, and according to 
the merit of the fault, but after the present disposition of their 
own passions, either through a fond indulgence sparing the 
rod too much, or in a frantic rage laying it on without mercy 
or measure. But it is not so with Him, who in all His chas- 
tisements hath an eye, as to our former faults, such is His 
Justice, so also and especially to our future profit, such is His 
Mercy, and ordereth all accordingly. His blessings are our 
daily food, His corrections our physic. Our frequent surfeiting 
on that food bringeth on such distempers, that we must be 
often and sometimes soundly physicked, or we are but lost 
men. As therefore a skilful physician attempereth and appli- 
eth his remedies with such due regard to the present state of 
the patient, as may be likeliest to restore him to a good habit 
of body and consistency of health, so dealeth our Heavenly 
Father with us. But with this remarkable difference. The 
other may err in judging of the state of the body, or the na- 
ture of the ingredients ; in his proportions of mixture ; in the 
dose, and many other ways; but the Lord perfectly knoweth 
how it is with us, and what will do us good, and how much, 
and when, and how long to continue, &c. and proceedeth in 
every respect thereafter. 

§. 25. 25. Thirdly, whereas our earthly parents have a limited, 

seattle and that a very narrow power, and cannot therefore do their 
children the good they would, our heavenly Father’s power is, 
Ps.cxlvii.5.as His wisdom, infinite. Not limited by any thing, but His 


P ‘behoveful.” See above, Sermon vi. §.8. 
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own blessed Will. Quiequid voluit fecit. As for our God, se s CXXXV. 
is in Heaven, He hath done whatsoever pleased Him. N ot? 
hindered by any resistance, or retarded by any impediments. 
Quis restitit ? Who hath resisted His will? Not disabled by Rom.ix.19. 
any casualties, occurrences, or straitness of time. Adjutor in Ps. ix. 9. 
opportunitatibus. Even a refuge in due time of trouble. That 

is His due time commonly. Dominus in monte, when it seemeth Gen. xxii. 
too late for us, and when things are grown in the eye of reason in 
almost desperate and remediless. The most proper time for 

Him to lay to His hand is, when, to our apprehensions, His Ps. cxix. 
Law is even quite destroyed, when men have fallen upon most a 
cursed designs, trampled all laws of God and men under their 

feet, and prospered. And here indeed is the right trial of our 

faith, and whether we be the true children of faithful Abra- Rom. iv. 
ham, if we can hope beyond and against hope: that is, if we '® 7° 
can rest our faith entirely upon the power and providence of 

God, not staggering, through unbelief, at any promise, seem it 

never so unlikely ; and continue stedfast in our holy obedience 

to the will of God, not staggering, through disobedience, at any 
command, seem it never so unreasonable. Abraham did both, 

and out of this reason, as the Apostle rendereth it, because he 

was firmly grounded in this persuasion of the power of God, 


CXY. 3. 


that what He had promised He was able also to perform, — Rom.iv.2t. 
26. The last attribute proposed is God’s Eternity. Our _ §. 26. 
Fourthly, 


fathers and mothers, where are they? and do prophets, or wis Rter. 
princes, or any sort of men live for ever ? They all pass Like a ae nie 
shadow, wither as grass, and are driven away as the grass- a 
hopper. When they must go they cannot help themselves ; 
and when they are gone they cannot help us. They are 
mortal men, He the immortal God: they are dying men, He 
the living God. Life is one of His prerogatives royal. All 
other things that partake of life in any degree have but a de- 
rived life, and such as either shall have an end, or at least had 
a beginning. God alone hath life in and of Himself; and His 
life alone is measured, not by time, but eternity. He is there- 
fore said to inhabit eternity. He lifteth up His hand, when Is. Wii. 15. 
He sweareth by Himself, having no greater to swear by, and , Wa aD 
saith, Behold, I live for ever. His remembrance endureth Ps, cil, 12- 
throughout all generations ; and His years fail not. ay 

27. And therefore, when our fathers and mothers and friends §$- 27 28. 

SANDERSON, VOL. I. Bb 
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Partly, forsake us, because either their love faileth, or their skill 

Satie faileth, or their power faileth, or their life faileth, our Heavenly 
Father, who wanteth neither love, nor wisdom, nor power, nor 
life, but is infinite in all, we may rest assured, is every way 
accomplished to succour us at all assays,* and to take us up. 
And that He will engage all these for our relief, if we will but 
cast ourselves wholly upon Him, we have His gracious promise 
in the last place, to fill up the measure of our assurance. 
Whereby He hath obliged Himself, not only to give us all 
spiritual graces and comforts, necessary for the everlasting 
salvation of our souls, but also to provide and furnish us with 
all the good things, and to preserve and deliver us from all the 

1 Tim. iv.8. evils of this life, so far as in His excellent wisdom He shall see 
it conducing to His Glory, the weal of His Church, and the 
Salvation of His Chosen. 

§. 28. 28. [The particular promises are many, and lie scattered 
every where in the Holy Scriptures, whence every man may 
gather them for his own use, as his occasions require.| I shall 
mention but that one general promise, which though delivered 
first to Joshua in particular, yet was afterwards applied to 
other persons also, and alleged Heb. xiii as a ground of such 
general duties as are common to all Christians, and fitteth as 
properly as any other to the present argument, namely this, 

Deut. xxxi. 1 will not fail thee, nor forsake thee. He promiseth, that 

oe i whosoever else faileth us, yet He will not: all one with what is 

Heb. xiii.5. here presumed in the Text by David. And having promised 
it, we were very infidels, if we should doubt whether He will 
perform it or no. It were to question His Wisdom, as if He 
had not considered what He promised when He passed His 
word; to question His love, as if He would not be as good as 
His word; to question His power, as if He could not be as big 
as His word. 

§§. 29-32. 29. Having therefore such promises, dearly beloved, it 

Inferences : 

thence, | behoveth us to be very wary, when troubles lie long and heavy 
upon us, that we complain not too distrustfully, as if God had 
quite forsaken us. And the rather, because it is an infirmity 


* “assay,” trial by danger or dis- Paradise Regained, i. 264. “Through 
tress; difficulty, hardshy. As in many a hard assay, even to death.’ 
Spenser, F.Q. ‘And strove tomaster And iv. 478. ‘many a hard assay Of 
sorrowful assay ;? and in Milton, dangers, and adversities, and pains.’ 
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incident to very good men; but yet an infirmity, and so con- 
fest by them. Hath God forgotten to be gracious ? &c, David’s Ps. Ixxvii. 
complaint in Psalm Ixxvii. But presently, acknowledging it ie 
an error, he corrected himself for it, in the immediate following 
words, And I said, it is mine infirmity. We, by his example, Verse 10. 
early to silence all tumultuous thoughts and secret murmurings 
of our evil hearts, which are so ready to charge God foolishly, Job i. 22. 
and to break out into unseasonable complaints against His 
most wise and holy Dispensations; and that by meditating 
effectually upon the attributes and promises aforesaid. Whoso 
confidently professeth himself to trust in God, as almost all 
do, and yet repiningly complaineth as if God had forsaken 
him, as very many do, either maketh God a liar, or bewrayeth 
himself, in some degree, an hypocrite. He maketh God a liar, 
if he say God hath forsaken him when He hath not; and he 
bewrayeth some hypocrisy in himself, if he say he putteth his 
trust in God when he doth not. 

30. And as it becometh us not to be too querulous for the - §. 30. 
present, so neither, secondly, to be too solicitous for the future. 
I forbid not to any, but require rather in every man, a mode- 
rate provident care, for the getting, keeping, and disposing of 
the things of this life, in an industrious and conscionable use of 
lawful means, still leaving the success entirely to the good 
pleasure of our Heavenly Father. But sure, did we firmly 
believe that His care over us is no whit lesser, but rather infi- 
nitely greater than that of our earthly parents, we would not 
suffer ourselves to be disquieted with perplexed thoughts, nor 
our spirits to be vexed with distrustful anxieties about the 
future success of our affairs. Children, whilst they are in 
their father’s house, and at their finding,* use not to trouble 
themselves with such thoughts as these, What shall we eat ? 8. Matt. vi. 
or what shall we drink ? or wherewith shall we be clothed ? 3" 
but leave that wholly to their father, to whose care it properly 
belongeth. We are very meanly persuaded of our Heavenly 
Father’s affection towards us, and of His eare over us, if we 
dare not trust Him as securely for our daily provisions, who 

* <finding.’ The Craven Glossary of Erasmus. ‘ Find,’ ¢o provide vic- 
illustrates, at once, this sense of the twals. What shall a poor man do, 
word and the use of the plural pro- which can scarce find their chil- 


noun after the substantive in the dren?’ 
singular, from Skyrrey’s Translation 
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Verse 32. Anoweth that we stand in need of all these things, about 
which we so needlessly trouble ourselves. Enough it is for us, 

Phil. iv.6. in all things, by supplications and prayers for what we want, 

18. Pet.v. and thanksgivings for what we have, to let owr requests be 

i v.22, made known unto Him; and then to be careful for nothing 
any further, but to cast all our care and our burden upon 
him; and doubtless He will not suffer us to lie and perish, but 
will take us up, take care of us, and nourish us. 

Sua. 31. Neither, thirdly, let us droop, or be swallowed up with 
overmuch sorrow, as if some strange thing had befallen us, 
upon the fail of any earthly helps or hopes whatsoever. If 
our fathers’ and mothers’ affection be not towards us, as we 
think it should ; if they have entertained worse thoughts of us 
than we deserve; if they have not discretion and foresight to 
give us meet and orderly education, and to provide us means 
sortable * thereunto; if they be fallen into want, or otherwise 
disabled from doing for us what formerly they intended, or we 
expected; if they be taken from us before we be grown up; 
if our friends whom we trusted have proved unfaithful, and 
shrunk from us when we had use of them; if those proportions 
of wealth, honour, reputation, liberty, or whatsoever other 
worldly conveniencies and contentments we have formerly 
enjoyed, be pared away to very little, or even to nothing; we 
have yet one reserve, that we dare rest surely upon; one 

Heb. vi.19. anchor of hope that will hold in despite of all the world, even 
the goodness and faithfulness of our gracious Lord God. To 
Ps. xxii. ro. Him have we been left ever since we were born; and He hath 
not hitherto failed nor forsaken us, but hath preserved us in 
being, in such a being, as He who best knoweth what is fit, 
hath thought fit for us. [It is our fault, if this experience of 
the time past do not breed in us hope for the time to come, 
and that a lively hope, a hope that will never shame either 
Rom.v. Him or us: even this, That He will also be our Guide unto 
ey death ; that He will not fail us or forsake us henceforth for 
14. ever; but will preserve us still in such a condition as He shall 
see good for us.] Persecuted we may be and afflicted, but 
2 Cor. iv. 9. forsaken we shall not be. 


§. 32. 32. We ought therefore to possess our souls in patience, 
8. Luke xxi, 
19. . 
* < sortable.’ See above, Sermon vi. §. 6. 
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whatsoever shall betide us in the world, and not to consult 

with flesh and blood, in seeking to relieve ourselves in our 
distresses, by engaging in any unworthy or unwarrantable 
practice ; or by siding, partaking,t or but basely complying 

with the workers of wickedness, that we may eat of their Ps. exli. 4. 
dainties. Is it possible we should be so ill advised as to think 

to escape the storm when it approacheth towards us, by making 
shipwreck of a good conscience? If we go after lying vanities, 

(and such are all creatures, all men liars, all things vanity,) do 

we not ipso facto forsake -our own mercy, and wilfully bring Jonah ii. 8 
ruin upon us? The short and sure way is, when any danger, 

any distress, is upon us, or maketh towards us, to run to our 
Heavenly Father, as young birds do to their dam, for succour. 

He will gather us under His wings, and we shall be safe under Ps. xci. 4. 
His feathers: His faithfulness and truth shall be our shield 

and buckler. If we commit our ways to Him, cast ourselves 

upon Him by a through reliance, resign all our desires, wills, 

and interests into His hands, He will certainly bring to pass, xxxvii. 5. 
aut quod volumus, aut quod malumus, either what we like 

best, or what He knoweth is best. 

33. Only let us resolve to perform our part, do faithfully — §. 33. 
what He commandeth, shun carefully what He forbiddeth, Concinsige: 
suffer patiently what He inflicteth, and we may then be confi- 
dent He will perform His part to the uttermost. That when 
all the world forsaketh us, He will take us up, take us into His 
care and protection here, and, if by patient continuance in Rom. ii. 7. 
well-doing we seek it, take us up at the last into the fellowship 
of that glory, and honour, and immortality, and eternal life, 
which His only beloved Son hath purchased, and His ever 
blessed Spirit consigned to all them that love Him, and put 
their trust in His mercy. To that only beloved Son, and 
ever-blessed Spirit, together with the eternal lather, three 
Persons and one undivided Trinity, be rendered by us and the 
whole Church all the kingdom, the power, and the glory, for 
ever and ever. Amen. 


+ ‘partaking.’ See above, Ser- Poole.’ First Part of K. Henry VI. 
mon vill. §. 8. ‘For your partaker, ii. 4. 
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SERMON XV. 


STOKE POGEYS, 1647.* 


S. Luke xvi. 8. 


For the children of this world are in their generation wiser 
than the children of Light. 


THE foregoing verses contain a Parable; this, the Appli- 
The Parable, that of the unjust Steward, a faith- 
less and a thriftless man. He had wronged his master, without 
any benefit to himself, as prodigals are wont to do other men 
harm and themselves no good. The master, coming, at length 
and with the last,@to have some knowledge of his false dealing, 
dischargeth him his office, and calleth on him to give in his 
accounts. The Steward, awakened with that short and unex- 
pected warning, began now to think in good earnest, what 
before he never thought of to purpose, what should become of 
him and his for the future. He knew not which way in the 
world to turn himself to get a living, when he should be turned 
out of service. He had not been so provident an husband, as 
to have anything beforehand to live upon. He could not frame 
to handle a spade, he had not been brought up with pains- 
taking ; and for him that had so long borne sway in such a 
house, and like enough with ae enough, now to run 
craving a small piece of money of every traveller by the high- 
way, or stand at another man’s door begging a morsel of 
bread, shame, and a stout heart would not suffer him to think 


* The First Edition exhibits no 
record of the place or time at which 
this Sermon was preached. A Letter 
from the King to Sir T. Fairfax, 
dated Stoak, Aug. 4, 1647, is given 
in Rushworth, Part iv. vol. i. p. 
753. On Friday, Aug. 13, the King 
removed from Stoke House, and 
came to Oatlands. ‘ He is very well 
and cheerful, being now again a 
little nearer London; and there are 


them will engage great wagers to 
see him at St. James’s or Whitehall 
before the week be past.’ ibid. 777. 

+ Sanderson had preached before 
the Court from this Text, at Oatlands, 
in the year 1036. But the Sermon 
was one of three which he found it 
impossible to recover. See the Pre- 
face of 1655, §§. 3,4 

@ Dedecus ille domus eet ulti- 
mus, Juvenal. Sat. x. [342.] 
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of that. Well, something he must do, and that speedily too, 

or starve. He therefore casteth about this way and that way 

and every way, and at last bethinketh himself of a course, and Verse 4. 
resolyeth upon it, to show his master a trick at the loose, * that 
should make amends for all and do his whole business. He Verses 5-7. 
therefore sendeth for his master’s debtors forthwith, abateth 

them of their several sums, and makes the books agree,» in 

hope that, having gratified so many persons by such large 
abatements, some of them would remember it sure, though 
others should prove ungrateful, and make him some part of 
requital for the same. The master vexed { to see himself so 
palpably cheated, and knew not how to help it, for he could 
require no more of the debtors than was upon the foot of their 

bills; could not yet but commend the man’s wit howsoever. 

And the lord commended the unjust steward, because he had 

done wisely, in the former part of this verse. 

2. Having thus framed the body of the Parable, our Saviour — ¢. 2. 
now giveth it a soul in this latter part of the verse, breatheth bean 
into it the breath of life by applying it. Application is the particular. 
life of a Parable. The commending of the Steward’s wisdom 
was with the purpose to recommend the example to us, that 
we might from it learn to provide against the time to come, as 
he did, and that also by such like means, as he did. So that 
the Application hath two parts. The one more general, re- 
specting the end; that, as he was careful to provide maintenance 
for the preservation of his natural life, so we should be careful 
to make provision for our souls, that we may attain to ever- 
lasting life. The other, more special, respecting the means ; 
that, as he provided for himself out of his master’s goods, by 
disposing the same into other hands and upon several persons, 
so we should lay wp for ourselves a good foundation towards 1 Tim. vi. 


i 4 AF ; ‘ 18, 19. 
the attainment of everlasting life, out of the wnrighteous 4 


* *a trick at the loose.’ Does b Dominicos debitores diminutis 
this mean any cheating trick, gene- cautionibus relevat in subsidium 
rally? or is there any reference to sibi. Tertull. adv. Marcion. iv. 33. 
the Game at Cards mentioned by + ‘vexed.’ The intransitive use 
Shakspeare, Antony and Cleopatra, of this Verb is illustrated in 'Todd’s 
iv. 10? Johnson from Chapman’s transla- 

Like a right Gipsy, hath, at fast and tion of Homer, 1614, and from Kil- 

loose, linbeck’s Sermons, 1717. 

Beguiled me to the very heart of 

loss.’ 
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mammon wherewith God hath intrusted us, by being rich in 
good works, communicating and distributing some of that in 
our hands towards the necessities of others. Of the temporals 
we here enjoy, we are not to account ourselves proprietaries, 
but stewards, and such as must be accountable. It should be 
our wisdom therefore, as it will be our happiness, to dispose 
them into other hands by almsdeeds and other charitable 
works, and so to improve these temporals, which we cannot 
properly call our own, to our own spiritual and eternal advan- 
tage. That latter and more special application is in the next 
verse, Make you friends of the unrighteous mammon, &e. 
The words proposed contain the more general Application, our 
business at this time, delivered here by way of comparison; a 
way more effectual, ordinarily, to provoke endeavour, than 
bare exhortations are. Mor the children of this world are in 
their generation wiser than the children of Light. 


§. 3- 3. In which comparison, there are observable, first and 
The Divi- ‘ : 
sion of the Secondly, as the terms of the comparison, two sorts of per- 


Text. sons distinguished either from other by their several appella- 
tions, and compared the one with the other in the point of 
wisdom, the children of this world, on the one part, and the 
children of Light, on the other. Between these the question 
is, whether sort is wiser. Thirdly, the sentence or judgment 
given upon the question, clearly on behalf of the former sort. 
They are pronounced the wiser,— The children of this world 
wiser than the children of Light. Lastly, the limitation of the 
sentence, how far forth it is to be understood. They wiser, 
true; but then you must take it right. Wiser in their gene- 
ration, not simply and absolutely wiser. Of which in order. 

et 4. The persons are, children of this World, and children 

The Per. Of Light: viot both, sons or children. That is terminus con- 

sons here ' yenientiae : as opposites have always something wherein they 

compared, . : : 

and op-; agree. Men of some special country, profession, quality, or 

posed. —_ gondition, are by an usual Hebraism in the Scriptures expressed 
by this word children with some addition thereunto, as chil- 
dren of Edom, children of the Prophets, children of Death. 
From the Hebrews, other languages have by derivation enter- 
tained the same pleonasm: as vies "Ayatév, so frequent in 
Homer; Filii Medicorum, and the like. In the Scriptures it 
is very usual, both in the good part and in the bad. In the 
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good'part, you have children of Abraham, children of Wisdom, 8. John viii. 

children of God: in the evil part, children of Belial, children 2? Matt, <i. 

of Disobedience, children of Hell. Here are both, childreni9. | 

of the World, and children of Light. : ee a 
5. For the World first. The Greeks have two words for it, cl ue 

Kéopos and Aidv, the one, importing more properly the frame S. Matt. 

of the creatures, the other, some space or duration of time xxi. 15. 

rather. That propriety is not always observed by writers ; First, who 

yet here it is, for the word is aidév, and hath respect unto ee 

Time. Next, whereas it is said, this world, that implieth Children of 

there is another, set oppositely against this ; distinguished a 

S. Luke xx by odros and éxeivos, ‘this world,’and ‘that world ;’ S. Luke xx. 

otherwhere by ofros and 6 péd\A@r, or by 6 viv and 6 épxd- Thee 

pevos, the world ‘that now is’ and the world ‘to come.’ Again, S- Matt. xii. 

this world so taken, to wit, as it standeth distinguished from ah 

that world, or the world to come, is yet capable to be under- 

stood in a double notion. For it may be taken either in a more 

general sense, with respect to the common affairs of this life, 

without difference of good or bad: as it is taken in that place 

of St. Luke now mentioned; The children of this world 

marry, and are given in marriage: but they that shall be 

counted worthy of that world, &e. The children of this 

world, that is, men that live here on earth, whilst here they 

live; and the children of that world, they that hereafter shall 

live for ever in Heaven. Or it may be taken in a narrower 

and more restrained sense, as the world is opposed and contra- 

distinguished to the Church. And the opposition of the chil- 

dren of this world to the children of Light showeth it must 

be so taken here: in effect as if he had said, the children of: Thess. v. 

darkness. Those then are the children of this world here >: 

meant, who as subjects serve under the prince of darkness, the 2 Cor. iv. 4. 

god of this world ; live in the works of darkness, the employ- Rom. xiii. 

ment of this world; and, when they die, (unless God in special '*: 

mercy deal otherwise with them, and that will not be done but 

upon the condition supposed, that of their repentance,) shall be 8. Matt. 

cast into outer darkness at the end of the world. an ae 
6. And this title we may conceive to belong unto them in a ¢. 6, 

threefold respect, inasmuch as, 1°. their affections are bent upon 

this world; 2°. their conversations are conformed to this 

world; and 3°. their portion is allotted them in this world. 
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First, children of this world, for that their affections are 
wholly set upon the world. The godly are in this world tan- 
1S. Pet. ii. guam in alieno, as strangers and pilgrims in a foreign, yea 
a in the enemy’s country; and they look upon the world, and 
are looked upon by it, as strangers, and are used by it accord- 
S. John xv.ingly. If they were of the world, the world would own them 
om and love them as her own party; and they would also love the 
world again as their own home. But because they are not of 
the world, though they be in it, but are denizens of Heaven, 
Phil. iii. 20.(woAlrevpa ev ovpave,) therefore the world hateth them; and 
they, on the other side, are weary of the world, and long after 
Heaven, their own country, where their treasure is laid up, 
S. Matt. vi.and where their hearts and affections also are. Like an 
ee English factor in Turkey, that hath some dealings there, if not 
rather like an English captive that is held prisoner there, but 
still professeth himself a subject of England, and his heart and 
desires are here. But the Children spoken of here in the Text 
are in the world tanqguam in proprio, as in their own country, 
at their own homes, where, if they might, they would willingly 
set up their rest for ever. As Socrates, being asked what 
countryman he was, answered that he was xoopomodXirns, that 
is, a citizen of the world, so, but in another and a worse sense, 
are they. No marvel then if they dote so much upon the 
world, as bad as it is, and settle their hearts and affections so 
entirely thereupon, saying, as St. Peter did, when he said he 
S. Mark knew not what, Bonum est esse hic, ‘It is good being here.’ 


-o Their souls cleave to the world, and it is death to them to part 
from it. 
§. 7. 7. And, as for their affections, so, secondly, children of this 


world in respect of their conversation. M7 cvcxnuaricecde, 
Rom. xii. 2. saith the Apostle, Fashion not yourselves* after this present 
world. The godly, being changed in the renewing of their 
minds, do not fashion themselves according to this present evil 
world; but, as at their Baptism they renounced the world, 
with all the pomps, lusts, and vanities of it, so they take them- 
selves bound in the whole course of their lives to be as unlike 
the evil world as they can, by walking in all holiness and 


* « Fashion not yourselves.’ So in yourselves, Taverner. be not ye fa- 
Tyndale, Cranmer, Parker, 1568,and_ shioned, Parker, 1572. ... be not 
the Geneva Bible. ...do not fashion conformed, Rhemish Test. 
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purity of conversation. So long as they continue in this vale 
of misery, and live here in the world, they must have to do 
in the world, and the world will have to do with them; and 
daily occasions they shall have, for the necessities of this life, 
to use the things of this world. But then they are careful so 
to use them, as neither to abuse themselves nor them. Going Ps. Ixxxiv. 
through the vale of misery, they use it for a well; drawing 
out thence a little water, as occasions require, for their need- 
ful refreshing ; but they will take care withal to drain it well 
from the mud, to keep themselves, so far as is possible, wn-sg. James i. 
spotted with the world, and to escape the manifold pollutions ?7- 
and defilements that are in the world through lust. But the 
Children here spoken of, immerse and ingulf themselves in the 
affairs of this world with all greediness, walking, as the Apostle 
expresseth it, after the course of this world, according to the Eph. ii. 2, 
Prince of the power of the air, in the lusts of the flesh, doing 3 
the will of the flesh and of the mind. There is a combination, 
you see, of our three great spiritual enemies, the devil, the 
flesh, and the world, against us; and these three agree in one, 
to undo us and to destroy us. Now he that yieldeth to the 
temptations of the devil, or maketh provision for the flesh, to Rom. xiii. 
fulfil it in the lusts thereof, or suffereth himself to be carried '+ 
with the sway of the world to shape his course thereafter, 
preferring his own will before the known will of God, is a 
child of this world in respect of his conversation. 

8. Thirdly, the children of this world are so called in re-  §.8. 
gard thei portion is in this world. The children of Light 
content themselves with any small pittance which it pleaseth 
their Heavenly Father to allow them here, being assured they 
shall be provided for with so much as shall be sufficient for 
them to maintain them during this their minority with a kind 
of subsistence. But the main of their portion, their full child’s 
part, their rich and precious inheritance, they expect not in 
this world. They well know it is laid up for them (aéxeras, 
there is laid up for me the crown of righteousness :) and that 2Tim. iv.8. 
in a safe place, reserved in the Heavens; and that in safe 1S. Pet. i, 
hands, kept by the power of God, till they be grown up to it. * 5 
As Joseph gave his brethren provision for their journey ; but Gen. xiii. 
the full sacks were tied up, not to be opened till they were 75 


gotten home. Indeed rather, God Himself is their portion, exix. 57. 
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both here in part, and hereafter in full. But the Children we 
now speak of, if there be any natural or moral goodness or 
usefulness in them, by the superabundant bountifulness of a 
8. Matt. vi. oracious God in any respect or degree rewardable, habent 
ao: mercedem. They have all they are like to have in hand: there 
is nothing for them, neither, for the most part, do they expect 
Ps. xvii. 14. any thing, in reversion. Which have their portion in this life, 
saith David. If they have done Him any small piece of ser- 
vice, though unwittingly, they shall have their wages for it 
Ezek. xxix. paid them to the uttermost, as Nebuchadnezzar had Egypt 
18, 19. : 2 : : : : 
assigned him, as his wages for the service he did against 
Tyrus. If they be but bastard sons, they shall yet have their 
portion set out for them, far beyond what they can either 
challenge as of right, or pretend to as by desert. But yet in 
this world only. The heavenly inheritance in the world to 
come, which is to descend unto the right heir when he cometh 
to age, is preserved for the legitimate children only, such as 
Gal. iti. 26. are become the sons of God by faith in Christ Jesus. As 
Gen. xxv.6. Abraham gave gifts to the sons of his concubines, and sent 
them away ; and so we hear no more of them, nor of any thing 
their father did for them afterwards; but Isaac in fine carried 
the inheritance, though he had not so much as the other had 
in present. 

§. 9. g. Those are the children of this world; but the children 
of Light, who are they? I should enter into a very spacious 
field, if I should undertake to declare the sundry significations 
of the word Light, as it is metaphorically used in the Scerip- 
tures, or pursue the resemblances between the metaphorical 
and spiritual ight and the natural. To our purpose briefly, 
Light is either spoken of God, or of the things of God. First, 
God Himself is Light, a most pure, clear, and simple Light, 

1 §.Jobn i, Without the least allay or mixture of darkness. God is Light, 
5: and in Him is no darkness, saith St. John. The Father of 


ala " lights, without so much as the least shadow of turning, saith 
St. James. And if God be rightly styled Tarjp porév, the 
Father of lights, it cannot be unproper that His children be 
styled Yiol dards, the Children of Light. 
pee 10. Next, the Word of God, that is a light too. Thy word 
S. CXIX. 


i is a light unto my feet. So called from the effect, because, 
Verse 130. when tt goeth forth, it giveth light and understanding to the 
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simple. The Law, which is but a darker part of that Word, 
enlighteneth yet the eyes, Lex lux. The Prophecies, the dark- Ps. xix. 8. 
est part of all, yet are not without some degree of lustre: they Provy.vie2g 
shine, saith St. Peter, though but as a candle in a dark place. 25. Pet. i. 
But then the light of the Gospel, that is a most glorious 7 Gor. iy. 4 
light, shining forth as the sun when he is in his greatest 
strength at noonday in summer. 

11. Hence also ariseth, as one light commonly begetteth  §.11. 
another, a third light, the light of grace and saving know- 
ledge, wrought in the hearts of men by the holy Word of God, 
set on by His Holy Spirit withal, accompanying it. God, 2 Cor. iv. 6. 
who bringeth light out of darkness, hath shined in your 
hearts, to give the light of the knowledge of the glory of God 
in the face of Jesus Christ. 

12. And where the light of grace is, there is another light  §. 12. 
also, fourthly, that always attendeth thereupon, the light of 
comfort. For grace and comfort are twins, the blessed in- 
separable effects of one and the same blessed Spirit. Lua orta Ps. xevii. 
est justo: there is sprung up, or, as some translate it, there'" 
is sown, a light for the righteous, and joyful gladness for 
such as be true hearted. The true heart, that is the light 
heart indeed. Light in both significations, light without dark- 
ness, and light without sadness or heaviness. 

13. There is yet remaining a fifth light, the ight of Glory.  §. 13. 
Darkness is an emblem of horror. We have not a fitter simi- 
litude whereby to express the miseries of the hell within us, 
that of an evil conscience, or of the hell without us, that of 
eternal torments, than by inner and outer darkness. But 
Light is a most glorious creature, than which none fitter to 
express, to our capacities, either the infinite incomprehensible 
glory and majesty of God, (He clotheth Himself with light as Ps. civ. 2. 
with a garment; and dwelleth in the light that no man cant Tim. vi. 
approach unto ;) or that endless glory and happiness which - 
the holy Angels do now, and all the Saints in their due time 
shall enjoy, in Heaven. Who hath made us meet to be par- Col. i. 12. 
takers of the inheritance of the saints in Light. 

14. In these respects, he that hath the honour to be styled §. 14. 
a Christian in any degree, hath also a title so far forth to be 
styled a child of Light. Whether it be by the outward pro- 
fession of the Christian faith only, or by the inward sanctifi- 
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cation of the Spirit also. Those are nomine tenus Christiant, 
Christians but in name and show, equivocal Christians: these 
only are Christians indeed and in truth. [Of these is made 
up the Church of God’s elect, otherwise called the invisible 
Church of Christ; and not unfitly, because the persons apper- 
taining to that Church as members thereof, are not distin- 
guishable from others by any outward infallible character 
visible to us, but by such secret and inward impresses as come 
not within the cognizance of any creature, nor can be known 
by any creature otherwise than conjecturally only, without 

2Tim. ii. special revelation from God. The foundation of God standeth 

‘a firm, having this seal, Dominus novit, The Lord knoweth 
who are His.| Should we take these here meant, the oppo- 
sition between the children of this world, and the children of 
Light, would be most perfect. Those who remain in the state 
of depraved nature, and so under the dominion of Sin and 
Satan, being the children of this world in the strictest no- 
tion; and those whom God hath called out of darkness into 
His marvellous Light, that is, brought out of the state of 
nature into the state of grace, and translated into the kingdom 
of His Son Jesus Christ, being the children of Light in the 
stricter notion also. 

§. 15. 15. But forasmuch as we, who cannot look beyond the out- 
side, are no competent judges of such matters, it will best 
become us to make use of that judgment, which alone God 
hath allowed us, I mean, that of Charity. And then it will be 
no hard business for us to pronounce determinately, applying 
the sentence even to particular persons, who are to be esteemed 
the children of Light. Even all those that, by outwardly 
professing the Name and Faith of Christ, are within the pale 
of the visible Church of Christ. The holy Apostle so pro- 

1 Thess. v. nounceth of them all, Ye are all the children of the Light, and 
iph. vy. 3. Of the day. And, Ye were sometimes darkness, but now are 
light in the Lord. Our very Baptism entitleth us hereunto, 
Gal. iii. 27. which is the Sacrament of our initiation, whereby we put on 
Christ and are made members of Christ and children of God. 
Whence it is, that in the Greek Fathers Baptism is usually 
called doricpds, that is, an enlightening; and persons newly 
baptized veopdrioto; and 6 emt tov pordy,* an officer in the 


* ‘O apxov trav poreav. Goar, Rituale Graecum, 273, 291. 


a 
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Greek Church, to whom it belonged to hear the confessions 
of the Catechumeni, and, after they were approved, to present 
them to Baptism, with many other phrases and expressions 
borrowed from the same metaphor of Light, and applied in 
like manner to Baptism. 

16. Now to bring all this long, and, as I fear, tedious, dis-  §. 16. 
course home to the Text, the Question here resolved seemeth, 
in the right stating thereof, to come to this issue, whether 
natural and worldly men, in the managery* of their worldly 
affairs to the best temporal advantage, or they that profess 
themselves Christians, in the business of their souls and pur- 
suit of everlasting Salvation, do proceed the more rationally 
and prudentially in their several ways towards the attainment 
of their several ends? How the Question is resolved, we shall 
consider by and by. In the mean time, from this very con- 
sideration alone, that the children of Light and the children 
of this world stand in mutual opposition one to the other, we 
may learn something that may be of use to us. We would all 
be thought,—what I hope most of us are,—not nomine tenus 
only, by outward profession, and at large, but in very deed 
and truth, viol @wrds, good Christians, and children of Light 
in the stricter and nobler notion. Yet were it but the other 
only, our very Baptism and profession of Christianity would 
oblige us to a holy walking, suitable to our holy calling and 
profession, and to the solemn vow we took upon us at our 
Baptism. It were a base, yea, a very absurd thing for us, to 


jumble and confound what we find here not only distinguished 

from, but even opposed against, the one the other. Children 

of God and of the Church by profession, and yet children of 

Satan and of the world in our conversation? Children of Eph. v. 8. 
Light, and yet hold fellowship with, and take delight in, the Eph.v. rr. 
unfruitful works of darkness? Quae communio ? saith St. 2 Cor. vi. 
Paul. It astonisht him, that any man could think to bring '* 
things so contrary as Light and Darkness to any good accord, 

or but tolerable compliance. When we were the children of 

this world, (and such we were as soon as we were born into 


* “managery.’ See below, §. 16, affair to a committee of a few.’ and 
and compare Clarendon, Book ii. Book x. par. 134. ‘Then, in the 
par. 128. ‘‘lhey referred the ma- whole managery of the King’s busi- 
nagery and conduct of the whole ness.’ 
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the world,) by taking Christendom* upon us at our Baptism, 
we did tpso facto renounce the world, with all the sinful pomps 
and vanities thereof, and profess ourselves children of the God 
of light. If now, being made the children of God and of the 
Light, we shall again cast back a longing eye after the world, 
Gen. xix. as Lot’s wife did after Sodom, or Demas-like embrace this 
2 Tim. iy. present world, clasping our hearts and our affections about it, 
xo. how do we not ipso facto renounce our very Christendom,* 
with all the blessed comforts and benefits thereof; return with 
28.Pet.ii. the dog to lick up our old vomit, and reduce ourselves to 
that our former wretched condition of darkness, from which 
we had so happily escaped? Can any of us be so silly as to 
think the Father of lights will own him for His child, and 
reserve for him an inheritance in light, who flieth out from 
under His wing, and quite forsaketh Him, to run after the 
Prince of darkness? The Apostle’s motion seemeth very rea- 
sonable, that, whereas whilst we were darkness, we walked as 
Eph. v. 8. children of darkness, now we are become light in the Lord, 
we should walk as children of the Light. The children of 
the world perfectly hate the light: why should not the chil- 
dren of Light as perfectly scorn the world? We have not so 
much spirit in us as we should have, if we do not; nor so 
much wisdom neither as we should have, if we do not: no, 
nor so much wisdom, as they have neither, if we do not; and 
even hereby justify our Saviour’s doom in the comparison, 
and yield, the children of this world wiser in their genera- 
tion than we are. Which is the next Point. 

§.17. 17. The justice of the sentence cannot be questioned, where 
the Judge that giveth it is beyond exception. Here He is so: 
so wise that He cannot be deceived, so good that He will not 
deceive. Mistaken He cannot be, through ignorance, or mis- 

Col. ii. 3. information, in whom are hidden all the treasures of wisdom 
and knowledge. If Solomon were able in a very intricate case 
to judge between the two mothers, shall not a greater than 
Solomon be able, in a case of less difficulty, to give a clear 
judgment between these two sorts of children? Nor was there 
any such correspondence between our blessed Saviour, the 


* ©Christendom,’ here used for John, iv. 1. ‘By my Christendom,’ 
Christianity, as by Shakspeare, K. —and in Hudibras, I. i. 512. 
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Judge that pronounceth sentence in the Text, and the world, 
that we should suspect him at all inclinable to favour that 
side. The world hated Him; and a great part of the business 
He came about was to condemn the world. If it could have 
stood with the integrity of so righteous a Judge to have 
favoured either side, He that pronounced of Himself Hyo sum 8. John 
lux, I am the light, would sure have leaned rather towards” '”’ 
His own side, than towards the contrary party, and so have 
pronounced sentence for the children of Light and not 
against them. And that he should be awed with fear, as 
judges too often are, to transgress in judgment, there is of all 
other the least fear of that, since He hath not only vanquished 
the world in His own person, Zgo vici mundum, but hath also 8. John 
enabled the meanest person that belongeth to Him and be-*” °* 
heveth in Him, to do so too. This is the victory that over-x 8. John 
cometh the world, even your faith. so: 
18. It was not then either ignorance, or favour, or fear, or  §.18. 
any thing else imaginable, other than the truth and evidence 
of the thing itself, that could induce Him to give sentence on 
that side. Of the truth whereof, every day’s experience minis- 
tereth proof enough. For do we not see daily how worldly 
men in temporal matters show their wisdom infinitely beyond 
what Christians usually do in spiritual things? very many 
ways: handling their affairs, such as they are, for the com- 
passing of their own ends, such as they are, to omit other par- 
ticulars, with greater sagacity, greater industry, greater cun- 
ning, greater unity, ordinarily, than these do. Which parti- 
culars when we shall have a little considered for the 6, to 
show the truth of the observation, and that so it is, we shall, for 
the 6dr, inquire into the reasons thereof, and how it cometh 
to be so. 
1g. First, they are very sagacious and provident to fore- $19. 
think what they have to do, and to forecast how it may be 
done; very wary and circumspect in their projects and con- 
trivances, to weigh all probable, and, as far as is possible, all 
possible inconveniences, or whatsoever might impede or ob- 
struct their designs, and to provide remedies thereagainst. 
All histories afford us strange examples in their several kinds, 
of voluptuous beasts who, for the satisfying of their raging 
lusts, of ambitious spirits who, for the grasping of a vast and 
SANDERSON, VOL. I. oc 
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unjust power, of malicious and cruel men who, to glut them- 
selves with blood and revenge, have adventured upon very 
desperate and almost impossible attempts; and yet by the 
strength of their wits have so laid the scene beforehand, and 
so carried on the design all along, that they have very many 
times either wholly accomplished what they intended, or 
brought their conceptions so near to the birth, that nothing 
but a visible hand of an over-ruling Providence from above 
could render them abortive. But omitting these, because I 
have yet much to go through, I choose rather to instance in 
the worldling, of the lowest sphere indeed, but best known by 
the name of a worldling, I mean the covetous wretch. It were 
almost a wonder to consider, but that by common experience 
we find it so, [that a man otherwise of very mean parts and 
breeding, of so thick a nostril* that he can hardly be brought 
by any discourse to be sensible of any thing that savoureth of 
religion, reason, or ingenuity, should yet be so quick-scented 
where there is a likelihood of gain towards, to smell it as 
speedily, and at as great a distance, as a vulture doth a piece 
of carrion. Strange to see,| what strange fetches and devices 
he can have, the eagerness of his desires after the world 
sharpening his wits, and quickening his invention, to hook in 
a good bargain, to inveigle and entangle his necessitous neigh- 
bour, by some seeming kindness towards him in supplying his 
present needs, till he have got a hanckt over his estate, to 
watch the opportunities for the taking up and putting off com- 
modities to the most advantage, to trench so near upon the 
laws, by engrossings, t enhaunsings, § extortions, depopulations, || 


* ¢so thick a nostril,’ naris obesae, 
Horace, Epod. xii. 3. ‘dull igno- 
rants, tam obesae naris. Montagu, 
Diatribae on Selden, 17.  Shak- 
speare, Winter’s Tale, ii. 1. has ‘A 
savour that may strike the dullest 
nostril;? and Cotton, in his trans- 
lation of Montaigne’s Essays, ‘ in 
the presence of a Prince of so deli- 
cate a nostril as King Francis.’ 1. 9. 
Compare above, Sermon xiii. §. 30. 
‘a thick and vulgar ear.’ 

tT ‘hanck.’? See above, Sermon 
iv. §.43. f 

} Ingrossing, the buying up large 
quantities of corn or other dead vic- 


tuals, with intent to sell them again 
at an unreasonable price. See Tom- 
lin’s Law Dictionary, under ‘ Fore- 
stalling.’ 

§ ‘enhaunsings,’ endeavours to 
raise the common price of any vic- 
tuals or merchandize, or, an abuse 
of the Law Courts of that day. Com- 
pare Hacket’s Life of Williams, i. 
83. ‘ The Fines of the Court were 
shorn down so near before; and, 
after the period of his Residency, it 
is too well known how far the En- 
hancements were stretched.’ 

|| ‘depopulations.’ See above, 
Sermon y. §. 32. 
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and I know not how many other frauds and oppressions, and 
yet to keep himself so out of reach that the law cannot take 
hold of hin. 

20. Secondly, the Children of this world, as they are very 
provident and subtle in forecasting, so are they very industrious 
and dihgent in pursuing what they have designed. Wicked men 
are therefore in the Scriptures usually called operarti iniqui- 
tatis, workers of iniquity, because they do hoc agere, make 
it their work and their business, and follow it as their trade. 

Ut jugulent homines, surgunt de nocte. . . © 


§. 20. 


Whilst honest men lay them down in peace and take their 
rest, suspecting no harm because they mean none, thieves and 
robbers are up and abroad, spreading their nets for the prey, 
and watching to do mischievously. They that were against 8. John 
Christ were stirring in the dead time of the night, and marched AEH 
with swords and staves to apprehend Him, when they that xxvi. 47. 
were about Him, though bidden and chidden too, could not 38-45. 
hold from sleeping two or three hours before. Martyres 
Diaboli.* How slack we are to do God any service, how back- 
ward to suffer any thing for Him! And how they on the other 
side can bestir them to serve the devil, and be content to suffer 
a kind of martyrdom in his service.4 The way sure is broad 
enough and easy enough that leadeth to destruction; yet so 8. Matthew 
much pains is there taken to find it, that I verily believe half Vi 13- 
the pains many a man taketh to go to hell, if it had been well 
bestowed, would have brought him to Heaven. 

21. Thirdly, the Children of this world are marvellous cun- — §.21. 
ning and close to carry things fair in outward show, so far as 


* « Martyres Diabol’| Luther, 
Comment. on Gal. v. 1. as published 
in 1535, in a form much enlarged 
beyond that in which it had first 


egressus fuit, et in aliis sanctis viris 
quos novi. ‘he rigid Lutherans 
‘abominated nothing more than an 


English Protestant, because they 


appeared in 1519. Operatores Legis 
rectissime vocantur Diaboli (ut more 
vulgi loquar) Martyres. Quia longe 
majori labore et molestia acquirunt 
Inferos, quam Martyres Christi coe- 
lum. Melancthon, Hpist. iv. 893. 
... ne videamur fremitus litoris Bal- 
tici probare, ubi vociferantur qui- 
dam, Martyres Anglicos esse Mar- 
tyres Diaboli. Nolim hac contu- 
melia afficere Spiritum Sanctum in 
Latimero, qui annum octogesimum 


concurred not in the monstrous doc- 
trine of Ubiquity, and their device 
of Consubstantiation.’ Heylyn, Hist. 
of Reformation, p. 250. who gives 
1557 as the date of the letter instead 
of 1578. 

¢ Horat. Epist. I. ii. [32.] 

a Alacrius currunt ad mortem, 
quam nos ad vitam. Bernard. [ Citius 
illi ad mortem properant, quam &c. 
Serm. 36. de Diy. tom. 1, col, 1159 C. 
ed. Ben. | 
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to hold up their credit with the abused multitude, and to give 

a colour to the cause they manage, be it never so bad. Partly, 

by aspersing those that are otherwise minded than themselves 

are, and dare not partake with them in their sins, in what 

reproachful manner they please, wresting their most innocent 

speeches and actions to an evil construction, and taking up any 

slanders or accusations against them, whether true or false 

they matter not, so they can but thereby render them odious 

to the world. Partly by their hypocrisy, stealing away the 

hearts of well-meaning people from those to whom they owe 

honour or subjection, and gaining reputation to themselves and 

their own party eddoylais and xpnorodoylats, as it is Rom. xvi, 

eae xvi. with fair speeches and specious pretences; the glory of God, 

a the asserting of liberty, the propagation of the Gospel, the 

S. Mark xii. reformation of abuses, and the like. Right Pharisees, by their 

ie long-winded prayers, winding themselves into the opinions of 

Gal. vi. 12. some, and estates of others. The main of their care is e«v- 

mpocanmnjaoa, to set the fairest side forward, to enoil a rotten 

post* with a glistering varnish, and to make bright the outside 

S Matthew of the vessel, whatsoever nastiness there remaineth within. 

xx. 25- Thus the grand rebel Absalom, by discrediting his father’s 

government, pretending to a great zeal of justice, and making 

shows and promises of great matters to be done by way of re- 

formation therein, if the supreme power were settled upon 

him, did by little and little ingratiate himself with the people, 

2 Sam. xy. (ever easily cheated into rebellion by such smooth pretences,) 

insensibly loosen them from the conscience of their bounden 

allegiance, and, having gotten together a strong party, engaged 

them in a most unjust and unnatural war, against his own 
father and their undoubted sovereign. 

§. 22. 22. Lastly, the Children of this world, the better to effec- 

tuate what they have resolved upon, are at a marvellous great 

Ps. lvi. 6. unity among themselves. They hold all together and keep 

Job xii. themselves close. They stick together lke burs, close as the 

15-17. scales of leviathan. And although they be not always all of 


* “enoil a rotten post.’ Compare to the Epigram with which Hall as- 
‘setting a fair varnish upon arotten sailed him. 


post,’ in Sermon y. ad Mag. §. 13, Juggling Opinion, thou inchaunting 
preached fifteen years before this. witch, 
It seems to have been a familiar Paint not a rotten post with colours 
thought with writers of that age. rich. 


Marston thus concludes his retort 


eo. 
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one piece, but have their several aims, and act upon different 
particular principles, yet Satan, well knowing that, if his king- 
dom should be too much divided, it could not stand, maketh a8. Luke 
shift to patch them up, so as to make them hang together & to si a8: 
serve his turn, and to do mischief. Herod and Pilate, at some 
odds before, must now be made friends. Pharisees and Sad-s. Luke 
ducees, sectaries of contrary opinions, and notoriously factious aati Ez 
either against other, will yet conspire to tempt Christ. The S. Matthew 
Kpicureans and the Stoics, two sects of philosophers of all*”" 
other the most extremely distant and opposite in their tenents* 
and doctrines, came with their joint forces at Athens to en- 
counter Paul, and discountenance Christianity. And to molest Acts xvii. 
and make havoc of the people of God, the tabernacles of the ae Ixxxiii. 
Edomites and Ishmaelites, the Moabites and the Agarens, 3-8. 
Gebal, and Ammon and Amalek, with the rest of them, a 
cento and a rhapsody of uncircumcised nations, could lay their 
heads together with one consent, and combine themselves in 
confederacies and associations. Faciunt unitatem contra uni- 
tatem.t To destroy the happy unity that should be among 
brethren, they that were strangers and enemies to one another 
before, grow to an unhappy cursed unity among themselves. 

23. Thus, whilst Christian men, who profess themselves _ §. 23. 
children of Light, by their improvidence, sloth, simplicity, 
and disunion, too often suffer themselves to be surprised by 
every’ weak assault, and so to become a prey both to their 
spiritual and temporal enemies, the Children of this world the 
while, by their subtlety, industry, hypocrisy, and unity, do 
show themselves so much beyond the other in all points of 
wisdom and prudence in their way, that we cannot but subscribe 
to the 671, the truth of the sentence here pronounced by our 
Saviour, that, certainly, the children of this world are wiser, 
in their generation, than the children of Light. 

24. But then for the dirt, if we be not satisfied how it  §.24. 
should come to pass that they are judged the wiser. or 
that, first, they have a very able tutor to direct them, the old Rev. xii. 9. 


€ Conciliant inter se inimicissimas + S. Augustin, Serm. 47. De Ovi- 
amicitias. Bernard. Serm. 24 [in bus, in Ezech. xxiv. tom. vy. col. 
Cantica, tom. i. col. 1347 A. ] 265, B, ed. Bened., Paris. 1683. has ; 


* ‘tenents.’ See above, Sermon ‘ Dissentiunt inter se, contra uni~ 
shih Se BEI tatem omnes conseutiunt,’ 
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Gen. iii. Serpent. Wisdom belongeth to the serpent by kind:* he 
S. Matt. x. hath it by nature. Be ye wise as serpents. And that wisdom, 
es improved by the experience of some thousands of years, must 
needs increase, and rise to a great proportion. Now this old 
subtle serpent infuseth into the children of this world, who 
are in very deed his own children also, semen serpentis, the 
Gen. iii.15. seed of the serpent, some of his own spirit. Is not that it, 
1Cor.ii. think you, which in 1 Cor. ii. is called spiritus mundi, the 
px. spirit of the world, and is there opposed to the Spirit of God? 
I mean, some of his own serpentine wisdom. Not that wisdom 
which is from above, (that is of another alloy,t and is the 
only true wisdom indeed,) but that which is from beneath, 
S.James which St. James affirmeth to be earthly, sensual, devilish. 
oe [From this infusion it is, that they do patrissare so right, 
having his example withal to instruct them in all the premisses. 
Their providence in forecasting to do mischief, they learn from 
him. He hath his voyjpara, and his pedodefas and his tavoup- 
yéav, his devices and his methods, his sundry subtle artifices, in 
ordering his temptations with the most advantage to ensnare 
2Cor.ii.11.us. Their unwearied diligence from him, who never resteth 
Eph. vi. tr. : : Ae 
2Cor. xi. 3. COMpassing the earth, and going to and fro in it, as a hungry 
eee . z hon hunting after prey. Their double cunning, both in slan- 
aay dering others and disguising themselves, from him, who is 
Rev. xii. 10. such a malicious accuser of others, to make them seem worse 
than they are, that he hath his very name from it, 6 d:dGodos, 
which in the primary signification of the word is no more than 
an accuser; and withal such a perfect dissembler, that, to make 
himself seem better than he is, he can, if need be, transform 
2Cor. xi. himself into an Angel of light. Their unanimous accord, from 
Be him, who, though he have so many legions of cursed Angels 
under him, yet keepeth them together all at such unity among 
themselves that they never divide into factions and parties. | 
By this infusion, to give you one instance, he taught Judas to 
be so much wiser, as the world accounteth wisdom, and accord- 
ing to the notion wherein we now speak of it, than his fellow- 
Apostles, that whereas they rather lost by their Master than 
* ‘kind,’ nature, natural disposi- Compare Sermon vi. ad Pop. §. 37. 
tion,—as in Shakspeare, All’s well and v. ad Mag. §. 26. 
that ends well, i. 3, twice. So Spen- + ‘alloy,’ composition. The word 


ser, F.Q. vr. viii. 36. “A monstrous is used here in its chemical sense, 
cruelty, against course of kind.” the mixture of metals. 
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gained, having left, all to follow Him, who had not so much as S. Mark x. 
a house of His own wherein to harbour them, he played his ?® 
game so well that he made benefit of Him. [He first got the 

keeping of the bag, and out of that he got what he could by 
pilfering and playing the thief; but because his gettings there s, John 
could not amount to much, his Master’s store being not great, best 

he thought he were as good make a handsome bargain once 

for all, to bring him in a pretty lump together, and so sold his 

Master outright for present money. Silly fellows, the Eleven: 

this puny,* you see, out-witted them all.] But let him not 

impute it wholly to himself, or his own mother-wit. That it 

may appear to whom he was beholding for it, the story saith, 

the Devil put it into the heart of Judas to betray his Master. s, John 
And the infusion of that spirit of Satan was so strong in him, *#?- 
that it did after a sort transform him into the same image, in 

so much as he is called by his name, Have not I chosen youS. John vi. 
Twelve, and one of you is a devil? Let all Judas-like traitors 7° 
know, lest they be too proud, and sacrifice to their own wits, 
to whom they owe their wisdom. 

25. But perhaps you will say, this consideration can weigh 
but little. For as Satan by his spirit infuseth wisdom into the 
children of this world, so God by His Spirit infuseth wisdom 
into the children of Light; and then, since the Spirit of God is 
stronger than the spirit of Satan, it should rather follow, on 
the contrary, that the wisdom of the children of Light should 
exceed the wisdom of the children of this world. The fullest 
answer hereunto would depend upon the prosecution of the 
next point, the limitation, which I shall have occasion to speak 
something unto anon: to wit, that the wisdom of the Children 
of this world, being but of a very base metal in comparison, 
though it be more in bulk, is yet far less in value, as a little 
diamond may be more worth than a whole quarry of ragg. t 

26. But I answer rather, which is sufficient for the present, 
because it leadeth us also to a second reason of the difference, 
that the Spirit of God in the children of Light doth not act ad 
ultimum sui posse, according to the utmost of His Almighty 


* <puny.’ ‘Johnson exemplifies Calling, I.i.19. ‘As if Vice now 


this from Milton and South; but 
it is now obsolete as a substantive.’ 
Nares. So also the Author of the 
Whole Duty of Man, in the Ladies 


disdained to have any Punies in its 
School.’ 

+ ‘ragg,’ or ragstone, a coarse 
kind of siliceous sandstone. 
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power, but according to the condition of the subject in whom 
He worketh, [leaving him as a rational creature, to the freedom 
of his will; and asa child of Adam, obnoxious to the carnal 
motions of original concupiscence] and after the good pleasure 
of His own will withal. When Satan therefore infaseth of his 
spirit into a man, he hath this advantage, that he hath all the 
wisdom of the flesh to join with him readily, and to assist him, 
without any thing within to make opposition thereagainst, 
and to counter-work the working of that spirit, that it should 
not take effect, and so the work, meeting with some help and 
no resistance, is soon done. Facilis descensus: as a stone, 
when it is set going, tumbleth down the hill apace; or as a 
boat that, having wind and tide with it, runneth glib and mer- 
rily down the stream. But when God infuseth His Spirit into 
a man, though that Spirit, once entered, maketh him partly 
willing, yet is there in every child of Adam, so long as he 
liveth here, another inward principle still, which the Scriptures 

Gal. v.17. use to call by the name of flesh, which lusteth against the good 
Spirit of God, and opposeth it, and much weakeneth the work- 
ing of it. From whence it cometh to pass that the Spirit of 
God worketh so slowly and so imperfectly in us, like a ship 
adverso flumine, much ado to tug it along against the current; 
or the stone which made Sisyphus sweat to roll up the hill, 
although it tumbled down again always of itself. 

§. 27. 27. Thirdly, since it is natural to most men, out of self-love, 
to make their own dispositions and thoughts’ the measure 
whereby to judge of other men’s, hence it cometh to pass, that 
honest plaindealing men are not very apt, unless they see ap- 
parent reason for it, to suspect ill of others.» Because they 
mean well themselves, they are inclinable to believe that all 
other men do so too. But men that have little truth or honesty 
themselves, think all men to have as little, and so are full of 
fears and jealousies and suspicions of every body. Mala 
mens, malus animus.' Now this maketh them stir up their 
own wits the more, and bestir themselves with the greater en- 


f Saxum sudat versando, nec pro- ey rois idiow mabeor. Greg. Naz. 
ficit hilum. [Sisyphu’ versat Saxum Orat. 3. [tom. i. 73 C.] 


sudans nitendo, neque proficit hi- h TO eis Kaxiay ody’ erooy, ody’ 
lum. quoted by Cicero, 'Tusc. Disp. eis tmdvoay edyepés. Id. Orat. 21. 
i. 5. ] [tom.i. 382 A.] 
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deavours, because they dare trust nobody else; and so they 
become the more cautelous* and circumspect, the more Vigi- 
lant, industrious and active, in all their enterprises and worldly 
concernments, and consequently do the seldomer miscarry. 
Whereas, on the contrary, those that k out of the simplicity of 
their own hearts, suspect no double-dealing by others, are the 
more secure and credulous, by so much less solicitous to pre- 
vent dangers and injuries, by how much less they fear them, 
and consequently are often deceived by those they did not 
mistrust. Which very thing, the world being apt withal to 
judge well or ill of men’s counsels by their events, hath brought 
simplicity itself, though a most commendable virtue, under the 
reproach of folly, (we call those simple fellows whom we count 
fools,) and hath won to craft and dissimulation the reputation 
of wisdom. 

28. Lastly, the consciousness of an ill cause, unable to sup- 
port itself by the strength of its own goodness, driveth the 
worldling to seek to hold it up by his wit, industry, and such 
like other assistances, like a ruinous house, ready to drop 
down, if it be not shored up with props, or stayed with but- 
tresses. You may observe it in lawsuits: the worse cause 
ever the better solicited. An honest man that desireth but to 
keep his own trusteth to the equity of his cause, hopeth that 
will carry when it cometh to hearing; and so he retaineth 
counsel, giveth them information and instructions in the case, 
getteth his witnesses ready, and then thinketh he needeth 
But a crafty companion,t that 
thinketh to put another beside his right, will not rest so con- 
tent, but he will be dealing with the Jury, perhaps get one 
packed for his turn, tampering with the witnesses, tempting 
the Judge himself, it may be, with a letter, or a bribe: t he 
will leave no stone unmoved, no likely means, how indireet 
soever, unattempted, to get the better of the day, and to cast 
his adversary. You may observe it likewise in Church-affairs. 


trouble himself no further. 


* <cautelous,’ cautious; but more 
frequently artful, insidious. ares. 
Spenser has it in this latter sense. 
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erevdepov. | Greg. Naz. Orat.3. [tom, 


i. p. 64. C.] ov Sddov, €k Tod THs 
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+ ‘companion.’ See above, Ser- 
mon iv. §. 30. 
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A regular minister sitteth quietly at home, followeth his study, 
doth his duty in his own cure, and teacheth his people truly 
and faithfully to do theirs, keepeth himself within his own 
station, and meddleth no further. But schismatical spirits are 
more pragmatical; they will not be contained within their 
18, Peter own circle, but must be flying out; dAdAorpiemloKxoro, they 
Bsa: must have an oar in every boat, offering, yea, thrusting them- 
selves into every pulpit, before they be sent for ; running 
from town to town, from house to house, that they may scatter 
the seeds of sedition and superstition at every table and in 
every corner. And all this, so wise are they in their genera- 
Rom. xvi. tion, to serve their own belly, and to make a prey of their 
= poor seduced proselytes; for by this means the people fall 
unto them, and thereout suck they no small advantage. You 
may observe it also in most other things; but these instances 
may suffice. 

§. 29. 29. The poimt thus proved and cleared, that the children 
of this world are wiser than the children of Light, that we 
may make some use of it briefly, first, let me say with St. Peter, 
ayannrol, un Eevifecbe. Marvel not, my brethren, when you 
see an evil cause prosper, it may be for a long time together, 

18. Peter and the better side go down, as if some strange thing had 
v1 12 happened unto you, and such as never had been heard of in 
the world before; neither be troubled or scandalized at it. 
Ps. xxxvii. Mret not thyself, saith David, at him whose way doth prosper, 
c against the man that doth after evil counsels. If you would 
but well consider how solicitous, how industrious, how smooth 
and cunning, how unanimous they are on the one side, how 
far short they on the other side are in all these and all other 
like advantageous respects, you would soon find, that in the 
saddest events that ever your eyes beheld there is no matter 
of wonderment at all. Yea, did not the powerful hand of God’s 
over-ruling Providence sometimes interpose, giving the enemy 
now and then a sudden stop, when they are in their full 
cariere,* in the height of their pride and jollity, and making 
good His promises to His poor distressed Church, by sending 
unexpected help and deliverance, when they are brought very 
low both in their estates and hopes, we might rather wonder 


* €cariere.’ This French mode tions published in the lifetime of 
of writing appears in the two Edi- Sanderson. 
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that it is not even much worse with the people of God than it 
is, and how they should be able at all to subsist, their enemies 
having all the advantages in the world against them. 

30. Let not their successes therefore trouble us. Rather,  §-30. 
in the second place, let their wisdom quicken us to a holy 
emulation. Not to imitate their ways, nor to join with them 
in their wicked enterprises: God forbid! no, nor so much as 
to encourage them therein by any unworthy compliances. It 
was not the steward’s injustice, but his wisdom, that his master 
commended him for, in the Parable, and that our Master in 
the application of the Parable intended to commend to us for 
our imitation. His example should kindle a holy zeal in us, 
and an endeavour to be as wise for spirituals, and in the busi- 
ness of our souls, as he was, and as the Children of this world 
usually are, for temporals, and in the affairs of the world. It 
is no shame at all for us, to learn wisdom of any whomsoever. 
1°, Of a poor irrational contemptible creature. Vade ad for- Prov. vi. 6. 
micam. Go to the pismire, O sluggard, and learn her ways ; 
learn wisdom of her. 2°. Of an enemy. Books have been 
written by Moralists, De utilitate ab inimicis capienda.! 

[We curse our enemies many times unchristianly: whereas, 
did we seriously consider how much we are beholding to 
them, for the greatest part of that wisdom and circumspection 
we show in the managery* of our affairs, we would not only 
bless them, as we are in Christian Charity bound, but heartily 
bless God for them also by way of gratitude for the great be- 
nefit we reap by them.] 3°. Yea, of the Devil himself. Watch, 
saith St. Peter, for your adversary the devil goeth about, §c. 1 8. Pet. v. 
as if he should say, he watcheth for your destruction ; watch © 
you therefore for your own security and preservation. Thus 
may we from the worldling’s wisdom learn something that 
may be of use to us, and that in each of the forementioned 
particulars. 

31. From their Sagacity, 1°. Learn to forecast how to please  §- 31- 
God, to fore-arm ourselves against all assaults and wiles of 
Satan, to fore-think and to be in some measure provided be- 
forehand of needful and proper expedients for any exigent or 


1 Plutarch. [Ilés dy ris tm ey- Serm. cviii. [I have not been able 
Opav apedoiro.] Ipsa nos excitet to verify this reference. | 
hostium malitia pervigil. Bernard. * ‘managery.’ See above, §. 16. 
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cross accident that may probably befall us. 2°. From their * 


Rom. xii.“ Industry, learn, not to be slothful in doing service, nor to 
Re slack the time of our repentance and turning to God; to run 
Heb. xii.1. with constancy and courage the race that is set before us; to 


think no pains, no travail too much, that may bring us to 
Phil. ii.12. Heaven; to work out our Salvation to the uttermost with 
Jear and trembling. 3°. From their Hypocrisy and outward 


1S. Pet. ii. seeming Holiness, learn to have our conversation honest to- 


ride wards them that are without, not giving the least scandal in 

any thing that may bring reproach upon the Gospel; to shun 
1 Thess. v. the very appearance of evil; and, having first cleansed the 
22. 


inside well, to keep the outside handsome too, that by our 
piety, devotion, meekness, patience, obedience, justice, charity, 
humility, and all holy graces, we may not only stop up the 
mouth of the adversary from speaking evil of us, but may also 
win glory to God, and honour and reputation to our Christian 
profession thereby. 4°. From their Unity, learn to follow the 
Eph. iv. 13. truth in love :* to lay aside vain Janglings, and oppositions of 
science falsely so called ; to make up the breaches that are in 
the Church of Christ by moderating and reconciling differ- 
ences, rather than to widen them by multiplying controversies 
and maintaining hot disputes; to follow the things that make 
Rom. xiv. for peace, and whereby we may edify one another. Thus 
me doing, we may gather grapes of thorns, make oil of scorpions, 
extract all the medicinal virtue out of the serpent, and yet 
leave all the poisonous and malignant quality behind. 

32. Emulate them then we may, nay, we ought. It is the 
very main scope of the Parable, to provoke us to that. But 
sure envy them we must not; indeed, we need not, if we will 
but take the limitation along with us, which now only remain- 
eth to be considered; and that, the time so requiring, very 
briefly. How much wiser soever these worldly-wise men seem 
to be, or indeed are, as we have now heard, it is but gquadam- 
tenus, and in some few respects. Take them super totam 
materiam, and they are stark fools for all that.™ Very natu- 


1 Tim. vi. 
20. 


* See this Text so quoted above, 
Sermon viii. §. 26. 

+ ‘oil of scorpions.’ “It was a 
current opinion that an oil, extracted 
from the scorpion, had a medicinal 
power to cure the parts wounded by 


the sting of the animal. The opinion 
was serlously maintained by Sir K. 
Digby, and by Moufet, in his Thea- 
trum Insectorum.”’ Nares, Glossary. 
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rals, if they have no grace. The limitation here in the Text, 
els THY yevedv adtdyr, is terminus diminuens, and must be un- 
derstood accordingly. The children of this world are said to 
be wiser than the children of Light. But how wiser? Not 
in genere, simply, and absolutely, and in every respect wiser ; 
but in genere suo, wiser in some respect, wiser in their kind 
of wisdom, such as it is, in worldly things, and for worldly 
ends,° a very mean kind of wisdom in comparison. For such 
kind of limiting and diminuent terms, are for the most part 
destructive of that whereunto they are annexed ; and contain 
in them, as we use to say, oppositum in apposito. He that 
saith, ‘a dead man,’ or ‘a painted lion,’ by saying more saith 
less than if he had said but a man or a lion only, without 
those additions: it is all one upon the point,* as if he said no 
man, no lion. For a dead man is not a man, neither is a 
painted lion a lion. So that our Saviour here pronouncing of 
the children of this world that they are wiser, but thus 
limited, wiser in their generation, implicth that otherwise, 
and save in that respect only, they are not wiser. 

33. The truth is, simply and absolutely considered, the  §- 33. 
Child of Light, if he be truly and really such, and not titular 
and by a naked profession only, whatsoever he is taken for, is 
clearly the wiser man. And he that is no more than worldly 
or carnally wise, is in very deed and in God’s estimation no 
better than a very fool. Where is the wise? where is thet Cor.i.20. 
scribe ? where is the disputer of this world ? hath not God 
made foolish the wisdom of the world ? saith the Apostle. 
That interrogative form of speech is more emphatical than the 
bare categorical had been : it signifieth as if it were so clear a 
truth, that no man could reasonably deny it. What Solomon 
saith in one place of the covetous rich man, and in another 
place of the sluggard, that he is wise in his own concett, is true Prov. xxviii. 
also of every vicious person in every other kind. Their wis- ice 
dom is a wisdom, but in conceit, not in truth; and that but in 
their own conceit neither, and of some few others perhaps, 


Neminem malum esse, nisi stultum n eis put for ev. 
eumdem, non modo a sapientibus © eis taken properly. 
dicitur, sed vulgo quoque semper est * «upon the point.’ See above, 


creditum. Quintil. Inst. xii.1.[4.] | Sermon vii. §.3. 
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that have their judgments corrupted with the same lusts, 
wherewith theirs also are. 

Chrysippus non dicet idemP 
Solomon sure had not that conceit of their wisdom, (and Solo- 
mon knew what belonged to wisdom, as well as another man,) 
who putteth the fool upon the sinner, I need not tell you, in- 
deed I cannot tell you, how oft in his writings. 

§. 34. 34. [His judgment then is clear in the point, though it be a 
paradox to the most, and therefore would have a little further 
proof; for it is not enough barely to affirm paradoxes, but we 
must prove them too.] First then, true saving wisdom is not 

Ps. cxix. to be learned but from the Word of God. A Lege tua intel- 
ae lexi, By Thy commandments have I gotten understanding : it 
is that Word, and that alone, that is able to make us wise 
2Tim. iii, unto Salvation. How then can they be truly wise who regard 
Le not that Word, but cast it behind their backs, and despise it? 
Jer. viii.9. They have rejected the word of the Lord, and what wis- 
Ps. cxi. 10. dom is in them? saith Jeremy. Again, The fear of the Lord 
is the beginning of wisdom ; and a good understanding have 
they that do thereafter. How then can we allow them to pass 
for wise men, and good understanding men, that have no fear 
Ps. xxxvi.t.of God before their eyes, that have no mind nor heart to do 
Ixxxii. 5. thereafter, that will not be learned, nor understand, but are 
resolvedly bent to walk on still in darkness, and wilfully shut 
their eyes that they may not see the light ? 

§. 35 35. Since every man is desirous to have some reputation of 
wisdom, and accounteth it the greatest scorn and reproach in 
the world to be called, or made, a fool, it would be very well 
worth the labour, but that it would require, as it well deserv- 
eth, a great deal more labour and time than we dare now 
take, to illustrate and enlarge this point, which, though it 
seem a very paradox, as was now said, to the most, is yet a 
most certain and demonstrable truth ; that godliness is the 
best wisdom, and that there is no fool to the sinner. I shall 
but barely give you some of the heads of proof, and refer the 
enlargement to each man’s private meditation. He that, first, 
is all for the present, and never considereth what mischiefs or 
inconyeniences will follow thereupon afterwards ; that, se- 
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condly, when both are permitted to his choice, hath not the 
wit to prefer that which is eminently better, but chooseth that 
which is extremely worse; that, thirdly, proposeth to himself 
base and unworthy ends; that, fourthly, for the attaining even 
of those poor ends, maketh choice of such means as are nei- 
ther proper nor probable thereunto; that, fifthly, goeth on in 
bold enterprises with great confidence of success, upon very 
slender grounds of assurance; and that, lastly, where his own 
wit will not serve him, refuseth to be advised by those that 
are wiser than himself, what he wanteth in wit making it up 
in will, no wise man I think can take a person of this character 
for any other than a fool. And every worldly or ungodly man 
is all this and more, and every godly man the contrary. Let 
not the worldly-wise man therefore glory in his wisdom, that 
it turn not to his greater shame, when his folly shall be dis- 
covered to all the world. Let no man deceive himself, saith 
St. Paul: but if any man among you seem to be wise in this 
world, let him become a fool, that he may be wise. That is, 
let him lay aside all vain conceit of his own wisdom, and learn 
to account that seeming wisdom of the world, to be, as indeed 
it is, no better than folly, that so he may find that true wis- 
dom which is of God. The God of light and of wisdom so 


‘enlighten our understandings with the saving knowledge of 


His truth, and so inflame our hearts with a holy love and fear 
of His Name, that we may be wise unto Salvation; and so 
assist us with the grace of His Holy Spirit, that the light of 
our good works and holy conversation may so shine forth both 
before God and men in the mean time, that in the end, by His 
Mercy who is the Father of lights, we may be made partakers 
of the inheritance of the Saints, in the light of everlasting life 
and glory; and that for the merits’ sake of Jesus Christ His 
only Son our Lord. ‘To whom, &c. 


1 Cox. iii. 
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SERMON XVI. 
NEWPORT, IN THE ISLE OF WIGHT, NOVEMBER, 1648.* 


HEBREWS XII. 3. 


Consider Him that endured such contradiction of sinners 
against Himself, that ye be not wearied and faint im 
your minds. 


THERE is scarce any other provocation to the performance 
of any duty so prevalent with men, as are the examples of 
such as have performed the same before them with glory and 
success.2 Because, besides that the same stirreth up in them 
an emulation of their glory, and cheereth them on with hopes 
of like success, it also clean taketh off that which is the com- 
mon excuse of sloth and neglect of duty, the pretension of 
impossibility. The Apostle, therefore, being to confirm the 
minds of these Hebrews with constancy and patience in their 
Christian course, against all discouragements whatsoever, set- 
teth before them in the whole former chapter a multitude of 
examples of the famous Worthies of former times, who by the 
strength of their faith had both done and suffered great things 
with admirable patience and constancy, to their immortal 
honour upon earth, and eternal happiness in Heaven. To the 
end that, compassed with such a cloud of witnesses, they might 
think it a shame for them to hang back, and not to dare, 
especially having withal so rich a crown laid ready at the goal 


* The first Edition has December, 
without any mention of the Year. 
Sanderson was one of five Chaplains 
allowed to the King by the Parlia- 
ment, August 31, when he had ask- 
ed, August 28, to have eight in at- 
tendance upon him. Charles was at 
Newport throughout the month of 
November, till his forcible removal 
to Hurst Castle on the 29th. The 
Sundays fell on the 5th, 12th, roth, 
and 26th of that month, from the 
Twenty-third to the Twenty-sixth 
Sunday after Trinity ; and it was on 


the last of these that this Sermon 
was preached. See Oudart’s Diary 
in Peck’s Desiderata Curiosa, bk. x. 
p. 24. The Seventeenth Sermon 
was preached before this; but, as 
the transposition might have occa- 
sioned some confusion in referring 
to them, it has been judged best to 
adhere to the order of previous 
Editions. See above, the commence- 
ment of Sermon x. 

a... aculeos subdiderunt exem- 
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for them, to invite them thereunto, to run with all possible 
cheerfulness that race which they had seen so many so happily 
to have run before them, verse 1 of this chapter. 

2. Yet this great cloud of examples they were but to look  §.2. 
through, as the medium, at another and higher example, that 
of the bright Sun of righteousness Himself, Jesus Christ, 
whom they are to look upon as the proper object to terminate 
their thoughts, and whereon finally to fix their meditations. 
Looking unto Jesus, §c, verse 2. Which example, recom- 
mended to them first from the completeness of the Person, 
who is at both ends of the race, the Alpha and the Omega, 
the dywvobérns and the BpaBevrys too, he that giveth the law 
at the start, and he that giveth the prize at the goal, the 
Author and the Finisher of our faith, is there also further 
amplified. First, from the things He suffered. Such, as than 
which none more grievous to flesh and blood, torture and 
ignominy, the Cross and the shame. Secondly, from the 
manner of His suffering. Not patiently only, enduring; but 
stoutly too, despismg them. He endured the Cross and de- 
spised the shame. Thirdly, from the issue and consequents of 
His sufferings, which were. in lieu of the pain, joy, of the 
shame, glory. To intimate to these Hebrews, that as it be- 
hoved Christ, first to suffer, and then after to enter into His 8. Luke 
glory, so, if they desire to come to the same end He did, and“ a 
to reign with Him, they must resolve to take the same way 2Tim.ii.12. 
He did, and to suffer with Him. 

3. Having used so strong a motive, and pressed it so high, — §. 3. 
you would think the Apostle needed not, as to this particular, 
to say any more. But for all this he cannot yet manum de 
tabula: he insisteth still, and in this verse urgeth the due and 
frequent consideration of it, as a matter not only of great 
benefit, but of some kind of necessity also. [Considering the 
strong oppositions and contradictions that a Christian man, 
after he hath entered the lists, is like to meet withal before 
he come to the goal, all which he must encounter with and 
overcome, or else he loseth his labour and the prize, it is but 
needful he should muster up all his strength, summon and 
recollect all the arguments he can think of, that may put 
courage into him, and a resolution to go on undauntedly not- 
withstanding, and not to faint.] Against which fainting under 
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the Cross, there being no other cordial of so powerful and 
present operation, towards the relieving of the drooping spirits 
of a weak Christian, as is the meditation of Christ and His 
sufferings, dvadoyicacbe otv, therefore consider Him, saith the 
Apostle, that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
Himself, that ye be not wearied and faint in your minds. 
Pee. ett In which words, the Apostle, out of his great care of 
sion of the their souls’ health, dealeth with these Hebrews as a faithful 
Text. and skilful physician should do. He showeth them the danger 
they are in, and the means how to prevent it. The danger, 
a spiritual AevroOupula, fainting and weariness of soul under the 
Cross. The means of prevention, frequent and effectual medi- 
tation of the Cross of Christ. The parts then of the Text are 
two, answerable to those two main parts whereunto the whole 
method of physic is after a sort reducible, tafoAoyixy, and 
Jeparevtixy, the one whereof treateth of the disease, the other 
of the remedy. We begin with the former, the disease: the 
former I mean, in the nature of the things, (though not so in 
the placing of the words,) and so first to be handled, in these 
words, tva yy Kaynre, &c., that ye be not wearied and faint in 
your minds. The full importance whereof we shall the better 
understand by the explication of these four things. 1°. The 
malady. 2°. The inward cause thereof. 3°. The part affected ; 
and 4°. The subject, person, or patient. 
§§. 8, 6. 5- For the malady, 7d6os, that’s weariness, as we translate 
ee Ore ie Theresia) no, burden, but a man would be willing to be 


eneral 

Partswhere. eased of it, if he might; and all afflictions are burdens. But 
in four Par- 5; : 4 : 

ticulars. such a degree of weariness as implieth no more than the bare 

3 i Wenn desire of rest and ease, falleth short of the notion of the word 

riness. kdpvew. It importeth such an extreme lassitude as bereaveth 

a man of all his strength, putteth him beyond his patience, 

and taketh him quite off his work. When he is so overcome 

with the pressure of the burden that lieth sad upon him, that 

he doth succwmbere oneri, is not able to bear it any longer, 

but would be rid of it, if he could, at any rate, that’s kdyveu. 

Or when he is so enfeebled by sickness, that he cannot in any 

wise brook to do the offices of his vocation as formerly he hath 

done, nor is able to stir out of his bed at all, nor well able to 

S. James stir himself in it, that is kdywveww too. The word is by St. James 


ae apphed to the state of a sick person, brought very low, and 
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i some extremity of sickness, under small hope of recovery. 
The prayer of faith, when other remedies fail, céce. tov 
kapvovta, shall save the sick, saith he there. 

6. So that the danger here feared by the Apostle was, lest 5.6. 

these Hebrews, meeting with such terrible difficulties, as lions 
in the way, [not such lions as Solomon’s sluggard only fancieth pryoy, xxvi. 
to himself without cause, or perhaps but pretendeth to excuse 's- 
his sloth thereby,—bug-bears indeed rather than lions,—but 
very lions indeed, strong temptations, and lasting afflictions 
and persecutions :] lest, I say, meeting with such affronts and 
encounters in their Christian race, they should be quite beaten 
out of the field, ere they came to the end of their course. 
Lest, being terrified by their adversaries, they should not be 
able to hold out in their holy profession to the end, nor to 
maintain faith and a good conscience with that courage, con- 
stancy, and perseverance they ought; but lose the goal and 
the crown, for want of finishing the course they had so hap- 
pily begun. 

7. But then, secondly, it may be demanded, Of this malady §. 7-12. 
what might be the true cause? the inward cause, I mean; for meee 
what is the outward cause is apparent enough, to wit, the Faintness. 
Cross. Or whence should this xéxynovs, this spiritual weari- 
ness, proceed? That is answered in the Text too, in the word 
éxrvopyevot. The Translations express it mostwhat* by faint- 
ness of mind. The same word being again used a little after 
at verse 5, and there also translated after the same manner : 
pnde exddvov, My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, neither faint when thou art corrected of Him. The 
word properly importeth the loosening, slackening, or dis- 
solving of something that before was well knit together, fast 
and strong. The strength and firmness of a body, whether 
natural or artificial, consisteth much in the union of the parts, 
well compacted and knit together,» and all the joints strung 
fast one to another. By the slackening, loosening, or dis- 
jointing whereof, the body, on the other side, cometh to be as 
much weakened. A house, ship, waggon, plough, or other 
artificial body, be the materials never so strong, yet if it be 
loose in the joints, when it is put to any stress, as we call it, 

* <mostwhat.’ See above, Ser- b oupBiBaCopevor dia maons apns. 
mon xiii. §. 4. Eph. iv. 16. 

pda 
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to any use where the strength of it is like to be tried, it will 
not endure it, but be ready to fall one piece from another. 

§. 8. 8. Much of a man’s strength, whereby he is enabled to 
travail and to work, lieth in his loins and knees, and in his 
arms and hands. Whence it is that by an usual trope in most 
languages, and so in the Scriptures too, those parts are very 
often used, genua, and lacerti &c to signify strength; and 
weakness on the contrary usually described by the luxation of 
those parts. The phrase is very frequent in Homer, when one 
of the Grecian or Trojan Chieftains had given his adversary 
some deadly or desperate wound, that he was not able to 
stand but fell on the ground, to express it thus, 

waves yotvar edvoe, 
So Ezek. as much as to say, He loosened his knees. Even as it is said 
ee , of Belshazzar, when he was sore affrighted with the hand- 
10. writing upon the wall, that the joints, bindings or ligatures, 
Dan.v. 6, 7. : ; 4 : 
of his loins were loosed, and his knees smote one against 
another. So for the hands and arms: we meet in the Scrip- 
tures often with such like phrases as these, that by such or 
such means, as the occasion required, such or such men’s 
hands were either strengthened or weakened. So it is said 
2Sam.iv.1.of Ishbosheth, when he heard of the death of Abner, general 
of his army, his hands were weakened. The like we find in 
See Ezek. many other places, as, namely,* in Jer. xxxviii. 4, where, in 
xxi 7: the Greek Translation, the word éxAvec@a, the same with this 
in the Text, is used. Not to seek far, a little after in this 
very chapter, we have both the metaphors together in one 
verse, Wherefore lift up the hands that hang down, and 
strengthen the feeble knees, yotvara mapadedupéva, verse 12, 
which is another compound word from the same theme. As if 
he should say, Support the hands that hang loose, and have 
not strength enough to lift up themselves; and bind up the 
palsy ¢ knees, that are not well knit up in the joints, and so 
are unable to bear up the body. 

§. 9. g. There is another metaphor likewise often used by David, 
and sometimes elsewhere, which, as it very well fitteth with 
the word éxdvecOa, so it serveth very well to express that 
feebleness or faintness of spirit, arising from fear and conster- 


* ‘namely.’ See above, Sermon + ‘palsy.’ So, as an adjective, 
vi. §. 27. for palsied, in all the Editions. 
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nation of mind, when great troubles come upon us, whereof we 
now speak, namely, the melting of the heart, or soul. 

10. In Psalm evii, They that go down to the sea in ships, _ §. 10. 
when the stormy wind ariseth and lifteth up the waves, so as eee 
the vessel is tossed up and down, and the men reed to and fro, 
and stagger like drunkards, and are at their wits’ end: he 
saith of them, that their very soul melteth away because of the 
trouble. My soul melteth away for very heaviness, in another cxix. 28. 
Psalm, speaking of himself, and his own troubles. In the 
twenty-second Psalm, he joineth this and the other metaphor 
both together: I am poured out like water, and all my bones xxii. 14. 
are out of joint: my heart also in the midst of my body is 
even like melting wax. And so doth the Prophet Esay also, 
describing the great miseries and terrors that should be at the 
destruction of Babylon by the Medes and Persians, he saith, 
that by reason thereof all hands shall be weakened, éxdrveoOau, Is. xiii. 7. 
again, in the Greek, and all hearts shall melt. See also, Ezek. ee a ne 
xxl. 7, to omit sundry other like. 

11. For even as wax, which while it is hard will abide hard = §.11. 
pressing, and not yield or take impression, when it is chafed or 
melted hath no strength at all to make resistance; and as the 
ice, when the waters are congealed in a hard frost, is of that 
firmness that it will bear a loaden cart uncracked, but as soon 
as a warm thaw hath fretted and loosened it, dissolveth into 
water, and becometh one of the weakest things in the world, 

(it is a common proverb among us, ‘ As weak as water,’) so is 

the spirit of aman. So long as it standeth firmly knit to God 

by a stedfast faith, as David saith, O knit my heart unto Thee, Ps. lxxxvi. 
that I may fear Thy Name! and true to itself, in seipso totus, ** 

teres atque rotundus,¢ by adhering to honest, virtuous, and 
religious principles, it is of impregnable strength against all 
outward attempts whatsoever. Si fractus illabatur orbis,4 

if the weight of all the calamities in the world should come 
rushing upon him at once, it would be able to bear up under 

them all, and stand unruined amidst all those ruins. The Prov. xviii. 
spirit of a man is of strength enough to sustain all his es 
infirmities. 

12. But if the strength that is in us be weakness, oh, how  §. 12 


© Hor. Sat. II. vu. (86. ] 4 Hor, Carm. III. iii. [7.] 
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great is that weakness! If our spirit within us, which should 
be as our lifeguard to secure us against all attempts from 
without, be shattered and disjointed, through distrust in God, 
or by entertaining fears and irresolutions so enfeebled, that it 
is not able to stand out when it is fiercely assaulted, but 
yieldeth the fort to Satan and his temptations: that is to say in 
plain terms, if when any persecution or tribulation ariseth, we 
be scandalized and fall away either from our Christian faith or 
duty, forsake our standing, and shrink from the rules of true 
religion, or a good conscience, this is the €kAvovs and Kéxunots, 
the weariness and faintness of mind spoken of in the Text. 
§§. 13-18. 13. We now see the malady both in the nature and in the 
ae ata: cause, both what it is, and whence it groweth. We are in the 
ed: The ext place to consider the part affected. That the word woxais 
Mind ; discovereth: the mind or the soul. That ye be not wearied 
and faint in your minds, or souls. And this occasioneth an- 
other doubt: how it should be possible that worldly tribu- 
lations, which cannot reach beyond the outer man, in his pos- 
sessions, in his liberty, in his good name, in his bodily health 
or life, should have such an operation upon his nobler part the 
soul, as to cause a faintness there. Our Apostle speaketh of 
resisting unto blood in the next verse, as the highest suffering 
that can befall a man in this world. And our Saviour telleth 
His friends, that when their enemies have killed their bodies, 
(and from suffering so much His very best friends, it seemeth, 
are not exempted,) they have then done their worst: they 
S.Luke can proceed no further, they have no power at all over their 
224-4 souls: 

§.14. 14. It is most true, they have not. And happy it is for us, 
and one singular comfort to us, that they have not. Yet our 
own reason, and every day’s experience can teach us, that out- 
ward bodily afflictions, and tribulations, do by consequent, and 
by way of sympathy and consent, and by reason of union, 
though not immediately and directly, work even upon the soul 
also. [As we see the fancy quick and roving when the blood 
is inflamed with choler, the memory and apprehension dull in 
a lethargy, and other notable changes and effects in the facul- 
ties of the soul very easily discernible, upon any sudden change 
or distemper in the body.] David often confesseth, that the 
troubles he met withal went sometimes to the very heart and 
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soul of him. [The sorrows of my heart are enlarged. In the Ps. xxv. 17. 
multitude of the troubles, or sorrows, that I have in my heart. CEN) 
- My heart is disquieted within me. Why art thou so vered, Ov. 4. 

my soul, and why art thow so disquieted within me? &c.| eae 
Take but that one in Psalm exliii. The enemy hath persecuted cxiiii. 2, 3. 
my soul, &c. Therefore is my spirit vexed within me, and my 
heart within me is desolate. 

15. For the soul then, or mind, to be affected with such §-15: 
things as happen to the body, is natural; and such affections, 
if not vitiated with excess or other mordinacy, blameless and 
without sin. But experience showeth us further, too often, 
God knoweth, that persecutions, afflictions, and such other sad 
casualties as befal the body, [nay, the very shadows thereof, 
the bare fears of such things and apprehensions of their ap- 
proach, yea even many times when it is causeless, | may produce 
worse effects in the soul, and be the cause of such vicious 
weariness and faintness of mind, as the Apostle here fore- 
warneth the Hebrews to beware of. [Not to speak of the 
Lapsi,* and Traditores,{ and others that we read of in former 
times ; and of whom there is such frequent mention in the 
ancient councils, and in the writings of the Fathers of the first 
ages, and the histories of the Church.] How many have we 
seen even in our times, who, having seemed to stand fast in the 
profession of truth, and in the performance of the offices of 
virtue, and duties of piety, allegiance, and justice before trial, 
have yet, when they have been hard put to it, yea, and some- 
times not very hard neither, fallen away, starting aside like ps. xxviii, 
a broken bow ? and by flinching at the last, discovered them- 7: 
selves to have been but very weak Christians at the best, if not 
rather very deep hypocrites. 

16. It will sufficiently answer the doubt, to tell you, that  § 16. 
persecutions and all occurrences from without, are not the chief 
causes, nor indeed in true propriety of speech, any causes at 
all, but the occasions only, of the soul’s fainting under them. 
Temptations they are, I grant, yet are they but temptations ; 


* <Lapsi,’ those who fell away vered up the Scriptures and Church 
from the faith, and offered sacrifice utensils in the time of the Diocle- 
in time of persecution. See Bing- tian persecution. See Bingham, 
ham, Orig. Eccles, IV. ii. 7. Orig. Eccles. XVI. vi. 25. 

+ ‘Traditores, those who deli- 
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and it is not the temptation, but the consenting to the tempta- 
tion, that induceth guilt. If at any time any temptation, either 
on the one hand or the other, prevail against us, St. James 
teacheth us where to lay the fault. Not upon God by any 
James means; for God tempteth no man. No, nor upon the devil 
ot neither, let me add that too: it were a sin to belie the devil in 
this; for though he be a tempter, and that a busy one, 6 wei 
S. Matthew pd(wy, the tempter, yet that is the worst he can do: he can but 
meee tempt us, he cannot compel us. When he hath plied us with 
all his utmost strength, and tried us with all the engines and 
artifices he can devise, the will hath its natural liberty still, 
and it is at our choice whether we will yield or no. But every 
man, when he is tempted, saith he, (tempted ewm effectu, that 
is his meaning: so tempted as to be overcome by the tempta- 
tion,) 7s tempted of his own lust, dpedkduevos Kat Seheagopevos, 
drawn away and enticed. Drawn away by injuries and 
affrightments from doing good, or enticed by delights and al- 
lurements to do evil. It is with temptations on the left hand, 
for such are those of which we now speak, even as it is with 
Prov. i. 10. those on the right, yield not, and good enough. Jy son, saith 
Solomon, if sinners entice thee, consent not. It may be said 
also proportionably, and by the same reason, ‘My son, if 
sinners affright thee, comply not.’ The common saying, if in 
any other, holdeth most true in the case of temptations: no 

man taketh harm but from himself.* 

§. 17. 17. And verily, in the particular we are now upon, of 
fainting under the Cross, it is nothing but our own fears and 
the falseness of a misgiving heart, that betrayeth us to the 
tempter, and undoeth us. Tapdrre: jas od Ta mpdypara,e®. . . 
&c. as he said. It is not any reality in the things themselves 
so much that troubleth the mind, as our over-deep appre- 
hensions of them All passions of the mind, if immoderate, 
are perturbations, and may bring a snare; but none more or 

Prov. xxix. sooner than fear. The fear of man bringeth a snare, saith 
© John Solomon. And our Saviour, Let not your hearts be troubled, 
xiv.27- neither fear :+ as if fear were the greatest troubler of the 


i) 


- 


* Compare Sermon vii. §. 24. f Opinio est, quae nos cruciat. 
© Epictet. Enchir. cap.1o. [Ta- Seneca ad Marciam, §. 19. 
partes Tovs avOpwamous ov Ta mpday- + Let not your hearts be grieved, 


fara, GANG Ta rept adray Odypara.| neither fear ye. Tyndall, Taverner. 
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heart. And, truly, so it is. No passion, not love, no nor yet 
anger itself, though great obstructers of reason both, being so 
irrational, as fear is. It maketh us many times do things quite 
otherwise than our own reason telleth us we should do. It is an 
excellent description that a wise man hath given of it. Fear, bie xvii. 
saith he, is nothing else, but the betraying of the succours’” 
which reason offereth. He that letteth go his courage, for- 
feiteth his reason withal; and what good can you reasonably 
expect from an unreasonable man ? 

18. Seest thou then a man fainthearted? Suspect him, I had §.18. 
almost said, conclude him, false-hearted too. It is certainly a 
very hard thing, if at all possible, for a coward to be an honest 
man, or a true friend either to God or man. He is at the best 
but dvip dipvyos, a double-minded man; but God requireth 8. James 
simplicity and singleness of heart. He hath a good mind, ae 
perhaps, to be honest, and to serve God and the King, and to 
love his neighbour and his friend ; and, if he would hold him 
there, and be of that mind always, all would be well. But his 
double mind will not suffer him so to do. He hath a mind 
withal to sleep in a whole skin, and to save his estate, if he 
can, howsoever. And so he becometh dxardoraros, fickle and 
unstable in his ways : turneth as the tide turneth: there is no 
relying upon him, no trusting of him. Jethro well considered 
this, when he advised Moses to make choice of such for magis- Exod. xviii. 
trates as he knew to be men of courage: they that were** 
otherwise, he knew could not discharge their duty as they 

ought, nor continue upright. And, when our Saviour said to 

le Disciples, J say unto you, my friends, Fear not them which S. Luke 
kill the body, He doth more than intimate that such base sii 
worldly fear cannot well consist with the laws of true friend- 
ship. 

1g. I insist somewhat the more upon this point, because §§. 19-22. 
men are generally so apt to pretend, to their own failings int eee 
this kind, the outward force offered by others, supposing they thence. 
have said enough to excuse what they have done, when they 
have said, they did it by compulsion. As if any man could 
be master of another’s will, or enforce a consent from him 


Sansaens , neither fear. Cranmer, Par- 1572. Let not your heart be trou- 
ker, 1568. Let not your heart be bled, nor fear. Geneva, Rheims. 
troubled, neither be at fear. Parker, 
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without his consent: which carrieth before it a manifest con- 
tradiction. Indeed if we suffer what we should not without 
any our provocation, that is not our fault, because it is not rév 
ep npiv, it is not in our power to help itf But if we do what 
we should not, upon what inducement soever we do it, we must 
bear the greatest part of the blame ourselves, because it is our 
doing still. 

20. For a man then, when he hath been frighted out of his 
conscience and his duty, and done amiss, to say, I was com- 
pelled to do it against my mind, I could neither will nor 
choose, and the like, are, as the most common, so the most 
vain and frivolous excuses in the world. Not only false, but 
ridiculously false, and such as carry their confutation along 
with them, fig leaves so thin that any body may see through 
them. For tell me, thou that sayest thou wast compelled to 
do it against thy mind,s if thou hadst been minded to have 
withstood the pretended compulsion, and hadst continued in 
that mind, whether such compulsion could have taken effect 
or no? Thou that sayest, thou couldest neither will nor 
choose, was it not left to the choice of thine own will, whether 
thou wouldest do that which was required, or suffer that which 
was threatened? and didst not thou then, when thou mightest 
have chosen, if thou wouldest, to suffer the one, rather choose 
to do the other? Quz mavult, vult. Sure it is the will ever- 
more, that determineth the choice in every deliberation. It is 
manifestly absurd therefore, for any man to pretend that thing 
to have been done by him against his will, which, how hard 
soever the choice was, he yet chose to do. 

a1. If these allegations would serve the turn, or that we 
had any good warrant to decline suffering evil by doing evil, 
those glorious Martyrs and Confessors, so much renowned 
through the Christian world for their patience and constancy 
in suffering persecution, and laying down their lives for the 
testimony of faith and a good conscience, were a generation of 
very silly men. Who never had the wit to save their lives, 
when they might have done it with some little compliances 


f Malum quod fit in nos, sive de lib. Arb. [xii. 4o. tom. i. 619, B. 
nobis, non est imputandum nobis; ed. Bened. | 
[sitamen invitis.] Caeterum quod & Velle plane convincimur, quod 
fit et a nobis, jam non sine culpa non fieret si nollemus. Bernard. 
est voluntatis. Bernard. de Grat. et ibid. 
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with the times; and if their consciences had smitten them 
for so doing, licked themselves whole again by pleading com- 
pulsion. 

, 22. Unless then we will condemn those blessed souls, whose  §- 22. 
memories we have hitherto honoured, not only of extreme 
folly, but of foul self-murder too, in being prodigal of their 
lives to no purpose, and casting away themselves wilfully when 
they needed not, we must needs acknowledge, that there lieth 
a necessity upon us, if we will be Christ’s disciples and friends, 
to deny ourselves, our lusts, our interests, our fortunes, our S. Matt. vi. 
liberties, our lives, or if there be any thing else that can ee 
be dearer to us, rather than, for fear of any thing that can 
befall us in any of these, consent to the least wilful violation of 
our bounden duty either to God or our neighbour ; that no 
force or violence from without, no straits we can be driven 
into by any conjuncture of whatsoever circumstances, can 
make it either necessary for us to sin, or excusable in us to 
have sinned; that we are bound by virtue of Christ’s both 
example and command, to take up any cross that it is His 
good pleasure to lay before us, and to bear it as long as He 
pleaseth, with patience, cheerfulness, and courage ; that if we 
grow weary of it, and faint in our minds, so as to cast about 
how we may work ourselves from under it by such means as 
we have no clear warrant from Him for, we must answer 
wholly for it ourselves, and cannot justly charge it upon any 
other person or thing than upon our own selves, and our own 
base cowardice. That for us. 

23. To return now to these Hebrews, the persons in the §§- 23, 24. 
Text, and the last of the four particulars proposed from that Ae 
part of the Text. It may be demanded, with what reason the see pina 
Apostle could entertain the least suspicion of such men’s might be of 
shrinking and fainting under the Cross, who had already imagen 
given such good proof of their constancy and courage, in some the Cross: 
former, and those no small conflicts neither’ nay, of whose 
Christian patience and magnanimity himself had given a very 
ample testimony a little before in this very Epistle, how they 
had endured a great fight of afflictions, and had been made a Heb. x.32- 
gazing-stock both by reproaches and afflictions, suffered the>* 
spoiling of their goods; and not only suffered it, (patience 
per force,) but suffered it joyfully. Yet you see for all this, 
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how urgent he is upon them still, in the remainder of that 
tenth chapter, in the whole next, and in a great part of this, 
both before, in, and after the Text, by admonitions, exhorta- 
tions, examples, and other topiques,* artifices, and insinua- 
tions of great variety, not to cast away their confidence ; 
to hold fast their profession without wavering ; to run with 
patience the race that was set before them; to take heed they 
be not wearied, and faint in their minds. 

§. 24. 24. Not to say positively that he had of late observed some 
thing in some of them, that might perhaps give him some par- 
ticular cause of suspicion more than ordinary, although there 
be some passages in his discourse, especially at the fifth verse, 
that seem to carry a sound, as if something were not right 
with them. If we do but look upon some general consider- 
ations only, we shall see reasons enough why the Apostle, not- 
withstanding his approving of their former carriage, might yet 
be jealous over them with a godly jealousy in this matter. 

_ §. 25 25. First, he knew not,—persecutions ever attending the 
First, of © Church as her lot,—but they might, and—Christ having fore- 
the great- told great tribulations shortly to come upon that nation—it 
ness of the z : 
Trial. was very like they should meet with more and stronger trials 
than they had ever yet done. It was indeed, and by the Apo- 
stle’s confession, a great trial of afflictions they had under- 
gone already ; and they had received the charge bravely, and 
were come off with honour and victory, so that that brunt was 
happily over. But who could tell, what trials were yet be- 
hind? These might be, for ought they knew, or he either, but 
the beginnings of greater evils to ensue. You have not re- 
sisted unto blood, saith he, in the very next words after the 
Text, as if he had said, You have fought one good fight 
already, and quit yourselves like men: I commend you for it, 
and I bless God for it. Yet be not high-minded, but fear : 
you have not yet done all your work, your warfare is not yet 
at an end. What if God should call you to suffer the shedding 
of your blood for Christ, as Christ shed His blood for you? 
you have not been put to that yet; but you know not what 
you may be. If you be not in some measure prepared even 


* “topiques.’ The French mode tion of Jer. Taylor’s Liberty of Pro- 
of writing a word which appears in phesying, printed the year before 
a naturalized form in the first edi- this Sermon was preached. 
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for that also, and resolved, by God’s assistance, to strive 

against sin, and to withstand all sinful temptations, even to 

the shedding of the last drop of blood in your bodies, if God 

call you to it, you have done nothing. He that hateth not his S.Luke xiv. 
life, as well as his house and lands, for Christ and His king- ie Matt. x. 
dom, is not worthy of either. Sharp or long assaults may tire 37, 38-] 
out him that hath endured shorter and easier. But he that 

setteth forth for the goal, if he will obtain, must resolve to 
devour* all difficulties, and to run it out; and not to faint or 

slug, till he have finished his course to the end, though he 

should meet with never so many lions in the way. 

26. Secondly, so great is the natural frailty of man, so ut- §§. 26-29. 
terly averse from conforming itself entirely to the good will gee 
and pleasure of Almighty God, either in doing or suffering, tural frailty 

: ne oR ase of Man. 

that, if he be not the better principled within, strengthened 

with grace in the inner man, he will not be able to hold out in 

either ; but every sorry temptation from without will foil him, 

and beat him off. Be not weary of well-doing, saith the Apo- Gal. vi.9. 
stle, for in due time we shall reap if we faint not, ay éxdvd- 

pevot, the same word again. Weariness and faintness of mind 

we are subject to, you see, in the point of well doing; but how 

much more then, in the point of suffering ; which is of the two 

much the sorer trial. 

27. Marvel not, if ordinary Christians, such as these He-  §.27 
brews were, might be in danger of fainting under the Cross, 
when the most holy and eminent of God’s servants, whose faith 
and patience and piety are recorded in the Scriptures as ex- 
emplary to all posterity, have in their failings in this kind 
bewrayed themselves to be but men, dpuovorade?s, subject to 
passions of fear and distrust, even as others. Abraham, the 
father of the faithful, of so strong faith and obedience that he 
neither staggered at the promise of having a son, though it 
were a very unlikely one, at that age, through unbelief, nor 
stumbled at the command of sacrificing that son, though it 
were a very hard one, having no more, through disobedience ; 
yet coming among strangers, upon some apprehensions that 
his life might be endangered if he should own Sarah to be his 
wife; his heart so far misgave him through human frailty, 


* €to devour,’ fo surmount, a + ‘slug.’ See above, Sermon viii. 
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that he showed some distrustfulness of God, by his doubting 
Gen. xii. and dissimulation with Pharaoh first, and after with Abi- 
melech. ‘ 

§. 28. 28. And David also, so full of courage sometimes that he 
Ps. iii.6. would not fear, though ten thousands of people, whole armies 
of men, should rise up against him and encompass him round 
about; though the opposers were so strong and numerous, 
xlvi.2,3. that the earth should be moved, and the mountains shake at 

the noise thereof; yet at some other times, when he saw no 
1Sam. end _ of his troubles, but that he was hunted like a partridge 
mr 22° upon the mountains day after day, and chased from place to 
place perpetually that he could rest no where, his heart began 
to melt and to faint within him. And although he had a pro- 
mise from God of succeeding in the kingdom, and an anoint- 
ing also, as an earnest, to confirm the promise, yet it ran 
1Sam. strongly in his thoughts nevertheless, that he should perish 
oe. one day by the hands of Saul. Insomuch that in a kind of 
distrust of God’s truth and protection, he ventured so far upon 
his own head, never so much as asking counsel at the mouth 
of God, as to expose himself to great inconveniences, hazards, 
and temptations, in the midst of an hostile and idolatrous 
Ps, Ixxvii. people. The good man was sensible of the imperfection, ac- 
t0-1?-  knowledgeth it an infirmity and striveth against it. 

§.29. 29. But of all the rest, St. Peter, 6 Oepuds, as Chrysostom 
often styleth him,* a man of great boldness and fervency of 
spirit, betrayed the greatest weakness. Who, after so fair 
warning so lately given him, and his own so confident profes- 
sion of laying down his life in his Master’s quarrel, yet within 
not many hours after, when he began to be questioned about 
his Master, and saw, by the malicious and partial proceedings 
against the Master, how it was like to go with him, if he were 
known to have such a near dependence upon Him, became so 
faint-hearted, that, contrary to his former resolutions and en- 
gagement, he not only disowned Him, but with oaths and im- 

8. Mark precations forswore Him. Such weakness is there in the flesh, 
xiv.71- where there is yet left some willingness in the spirit, that, 
without a continual supply of grace and actual influence of 
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strength from above, there is no absolute stedfastness to be 
found in the best of the sons of men. 

3o. Yet is not our natural inability to resist temptations, — §. 30. 
though very great, the cause of our actual faintings so much,— the eee 
because of the ready assistance of God’s grace to relieve us, of watch- 
if we would but be as ready to make use of it,—as a third epee 
thing is, to wit, our supine negligence, that we do not stand tion. 
upon our guard, as it concerneth us to do, nor provide for the 
encounter in time, but have our arms to seek,b when the enemy 
is upon us. As Joseph in the years of plenty laid in provision 
against the years of dearth, so should we, whilst it is calm, 
provide for a storm, and whilst we are at ease, against the 
evil day. It is such an ordinary point of wisdom in the com- 
mon affairs of life, for men to be provided of all necessaries 
befitting their several occasions, before the time they should 
use them, that he is rather derided than pitied, that, having 
time and means for it, neglecteth so to do. The grasshopper 
in the fable had the merry summer, but the pismire fared 
better in winter. If in our prosperity we grow secure, flat- 
tering ourselves in our own thoughts, as if our hill were 80 Ps. xxx. 6, 
strong that we should never be removed; if then God do but 
turn His face from us, yea, but a little, and send any little 
change upon us, we shall be so much the more troubled at 
the affliction when it cometh, by how much the less we ex- 
pected it before. Our unpreparedness maketh a very little 
affliction sometimes fall very heavy upon us; and then it foileth 
us miserably, and soon tireth us out, and so we suffer by our 
own negligence. 

31. To which add, in the fourth place, that which many §6. 31, 32. 
times followeth upon such our neglect, God’s deserting of terns 
and withdrawing the ordinary support of His grace from us, Desertion. 
And then, as the Philistines over-mastered Samson, when his 
strength was departed from him, so will temptations us, when 
we are left to wrestle with them by our own strength alone, 
without the special grace of God to assist. It is by faith that 2 Cor. i. 24. 
we stand, if we do stand. This ts the victory that over-18. John 
cometh the world, even our faith. But it is by the grace and Eas 
power of God, that our faith itself standeth. Take that grace 
: f In ig ut sapiens, pararet [aptarit] idonea bello. Horat. Sat. II. 
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away, and our faith faileth ; and then our hearts fail, and then 
there is neither courage, nor patience, nor obedience, nor any 
thing else that good is, in us. At least, not in that measure, 
as to render our ways, during that estate, either acceptable 
to God, or comfortable to ourselves, until it shall please Him 

Ps, li. ro— to renew us unto repentance, to give us the comfort of His 

ras help again, and to establish us afresh with His free Spirit 
and grace. 

§. 32. 32. Of whose most holy and wise dispensations, although 
we be neither able nor worthy to apprehend any other reason 
than His own Will, nor to comprehend that; for His Spirit 

S.John iii. breatheth where and when it listeth, and we know not ante- 
e cedently either why, or how; yet are we well assured in the 
Ps, cxlv.r7. general, that the Lord is righteous in all His ways, and holy 
in all His works. Yea, and we find by the blessed conse- 
quents* many times, that the very withdrawing of His grace 
is itself a special act of His grace. 1° As, when He hath 
thereby humbled us to a better sight and sense of our own 
2 Chron. frailty. So was Hezekiah left to himself in the matter of the 
xxxil. 31- embagsadors that came from the King of Babel. 2°. Or checked 
us for our overmuch self-confidence; as Peter’s denial was a 
real rebuke for his over-bold protestation. 3°. Or brought us 
to acknowledge with thankfulness and humility, by whose 
Ps. lix.9. strength it is that we have hitherto stoodi My strength will 
I ascribe unto Thee. 4°. Or taught us to bear more com- 
passion towards our brethren and their infirmities, if they hap 
Gal. vi.1. to be overtaken with a fault, and to restore them with the 
spirit of meekness, considering, that even we ourselves are 
not such as cannot be tempted. Or wrought some other good 
effect upon us some other way. 
§§ 33-35. 33. Sith then great and lasting afflictions are strong trials 
eae of men’s patience and courage, and their inability to bear 
thence. them, great through the frailty of nature, is yet, by their own 
personal default and supine negligence much greater; and 
without the support of God’s grace, which as He is no ways 
bound to give them, so He may, and doth when it pleaseth 
Him, take from them, their spirits are not able to bear up 
under the least temptation, you will grant the Apostle had 
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great reason to fear, lest these Hebrews, notwithstanding the 
good proof they had given of their Christian constancy in 
some former trials, should yet be weary and faint in their 
minds under greater sufferings. And consequently how it 
concerneth every one of us, whatsoever comforts we may have 
of our former sufferings and patience, whereof, unless God 
have the whole glory, our comfort sure will be the less, yet 
to be very jealous of our own treacherous hearts, and to keep 
a constant watch over them that they deceive us not: not to 
be too high minded or jolly for any thing that is past, nor 
too unmerciful censurers of our weaker brethren for their 
faintings and failings, nor too confident of our own future 
standing. 

34. It ought to be our care rather at all times, especially  §. 34. 
in such times as threaten persecution to all those, that will not 
recede from such principles of Religion, Justice, and Loyalty, 
as they have hitherto held themselves obliged to walk by, to 
live in a continual expectancy of greater trials and temptations 
daily to assault us, than we have yet wrestled withal. And 
to give all diligence, by our faithful prayers and utmost en- 
deayours, to arm and prepare ourselves for the better bearing 
them, with such calm patience and moderation on the one side, 
and yet with such undaunted courage and resolution on the 
other side, as may evidence at once our humble submission to 
whatsoever it shall please God to lay upon us, and our high 
contempt of the utmost despite * the world can do us. 

35. For since every affliction, Janus-like, hath two faces  §. 35. 
and looketh two ways, we should do well to make our use of 
both. It looketh backward, as it cometh from God, who layeth 
it upon us as a correction for some past sin. And it looketh 
forward, as it cometh from Satan and the world, who lay it 
before us as a temptation to some new sin. Accordingly are 
we to entertain it. As it is God’s correction, by no means to 
despise it, (My son, despise not thou the chastening of the 
Lord, the next verse but one,) but to take it up with joy, and 
to bear it with patience, and to profit by it to repentance. 
But as it is Satan’s temptation, by all means to resist it, with 
courage, aye,t and with disdain too. Resist it, I say, but in 


* Editions after the first have the first, ‘ey.’ Those subsequent to 
* despight.’ Sanderson’s decease have ‘ yea.’ 
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that sense wherein such resistance is to be understood in the 
very next verse after the Text. That is to say, so to resist 
the temptation, by striving against that sin, whatever it be, 
which the Tempter secketh to drive us into by the affliction, 
that we should fight it out in blood; resolving rather to lose 
it all, were it to the last drop, than consent to the committing 
of that. Thus to lose our blood is to win the day; and the 
failing so to do is that weariness and faintness of mind and 
soul, of which our Apostle here speaketh, and upon which we 
have hitherto thus long insisted. 
§§. 36,37. 36. Yet dare I not for all that leave it thus, without adding 
ne a necessary caution, lest what hath been said be misunder- 
the lawful- stood, as if, when we are bidden not to faint under the Cross, 
ae we were forbidden to use any means or endeavours to remove 
Afflictions. it, No such matter. True it is, where no more is left to our 
choice, but one of the two, either sin or suffer, a right Chris- 
tian should not, for shame, so much as take it into deliberation. 
Never demur upon it: it is a plain case, we must suffer. But 
where there is a medium, or third thing, as an outlet or 
expedient * between both, as many times there is, nothing 
hindereth but we may, and reason would we should, make 
choice of that, and so neither sin nor suffer. Lay that first 
as a sure ground: we must avoid sin, though we suffer for it: 
But that once laid, if we can then avoid suffering too, without 
sinning, why may we not? Nay, why ought we not to avoid 
both ? 

§. 37. 37. No. man doubteth, but we may pray to be delivered 
from troubles. [David doth it an hundred times; and if we 
do it not daily too, even as often as we beg our daily bread, 
our Saviour haying contrived both petitions into the same 
prayer, we are to blame.] And if we may pray for it, then, 
no doubt but we may endeavour it also. Though they look 
something alike in some other respects, yet in this one, at 
least, wishes and prayers are much unlike. Many things we 
may lawfully wish for, which we may not endeavour after. 
But sure, whatsoever we may lawfully pray for, we not only 
lawfully may, but are in conscience bound to use our best 

K [Fay a dy poipay éxns | mpdes hépe, §. 12. Sanderson seems to have 
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endeavours towards the effecting thereof. We do indeed but 
mock God, and preyaricate in our prayers, if we be not in some 
measure careful to second them with our endeavours. 

38. Christ biddeth us deny ourselves, and take up the Cross. $5. 38-43. 
True: deny ourselves rather than deny Him, and take up eae 

’ jections to 

the Cross when He layeth it before us, so as we cannot step cane 
beside it without sin. But He doth not bid us undo ourselves swered. 
when His service requireth it not, nor make ourselves Crosses! 
when we need not. 

39. Afflictions are useful things, and many ways beneficial  §. 39- 
to God’s children. True: blessed be God; but no thanks to 
them that they are so. That much gogd sometimes cometh 
from them, it is but merely by accident, as to them. The true 
cause of those blessed effects is that overruling power, wisdom, 
and goodness of God, whereby He is able to bring Light out 
of darkness, and can turn any evil, even sin itself, to the good 
of His children. But take afflictions precisely as they are in 
themselves, and in their pure naturals, as we say, and there 
is no such loveliness in them that any man should court them, 
nor are they productive of any the least good, by any proper 
inherent virtue of their own;™ nor are therefore such desirable 
things, as that any man can reasonably promise to himself 
any good effect from them, or any sound comfort under them, 
that shall wilfully draw them upon himself, when he might 
without sin avoid them. 

40. We must not count life, liberty, or livelihood dear to  §- 40. 
us; but despise them all, yea, even hate them, for Christ’s 
sake and the Gospel’s. True: where any of those stand in 
opposition against, or but in competition with Christ, or His 
Gospel, or any duty therein contained. In case of competition 
despise them, in case of opposition hate them. Do so, and 
spare not. But otherwise, and out of those cases, these are 
the good blessings of God, wherewith He hath entrusted us, 
and for the expense whereof we are to be responsible, and 
ought not therefore to be so vile in our eyes, as that we 


1 [vdptpov adrois eer kal rovdyava 1630, tom. i. p. 319 C. Orat. 43. 
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should think we may trifle them away as we list, no necessity 
so requiring. 

41. It is the most proper act of fortitude to endure hard- 
ship. True: to endure it; but not to provoke it™ We shall 
be like to find in the world hardship enough, whereon to exer- 
cise our manhood, without seeking. It is a fool-hardy mad- 
ness, better beseeming such a knight errant as is described in 
the romances, than a true soldier of Christ, such as the Gospel 
setteth forth, to roam abroad to seek adventures. Afflictions 
are temptations, as was said ; and it is a presumption both rash 
and absurd, having prayed to God not to lead us into tempta- 
tions, to go and cast ourselves into them, when we have done. 
Fortitude is an excellent virtue doubtless; but so is prudence 
too, as well as it, and justice, no less than either. And there- 
fore the offices of different virtues are so to be exercised, as 
not to hinder or destroy one another; for between virtuous 
acts there must be, there can be, no clashing :° a man may 
without disparagement to his fortitude, decline dangers, ac- 
cording to the dictates of prudence, provided withal that 
nothing be done but what is according to the rules of justice. 

42. St. Paul saith of some that he had to deal with, that 
they were unreasonable men. Possibly it may be our case, to 
have to do with such men. Reason will not satisfy them; and 
it is not lawful for us to do, or to consent to the doing of, any 
thing but what is agreeable to reason. True; but this very 
thing is agreeable to reason, that to live at quiet among wnrea- 
sonable men, we should sometimes yield to their unreasonable 
demands. But usque ad aras* still: that must evermore be 
understood. In the pursuance of peace with our neighbours, 
where it is not to be had upon better terms, we may and ought 
by all seasonable compliances and condescensions to become 
omnia omnibus, all things to all men, even as Christ, to make 
peace for us, condescended to be made lke unto us in all 
things. And as His condescension for us had yet one, and but 
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one exception, made like unto us in all things, yet without Heb. iv. 15. 
sin, 80 should our condescension to them be likewise, sin, and 
sin only excepted, though upon conditions otherwise hard and 
unequal enough. 

43. The sum is. For the obtaining of peace, the preventing §- 43. 
of mischiefs, the ridding of ourselves and others from troubles, 
we may with a good conscience and without sin yield to the 
doing of any thing, that may stand with a good conscience, and 
be done without sin. Nor is it to be interpreted either as an 
effect of faint-heartedness, or as a defect of Christian patience 
and courage, so to do; but is rather to be esteemed an act of 
Christian wisdom and duty. But so to faint under the Cross as 
to deny the faith, to forsake our religion, to violate the dictates 
of natural conscience, to do any thing contrary to any of the 
rules of justice or charity, or which we either know or suspect 
to be a sin, though it be for the shunning of any danger, or 
under the pretension of any necessity whatsoever, cannot con- 
sist with that nobleness of spirit and magnanimity which be- 
cometh a worthy disciple of Christ. 

44. I should have proceeded, according to my first intend- §§. 44-48. 
ment when I pitched upon this Scripture, had there been room pe ie 
for it, to have discoursed somewhat also, from the other part chief heads 


° B : : ; contained 
of the Text, concerning that which is therein prescribed as an in the Se- 


especial remedy of, or rather preservative against, this faint- me 
heartedness we have been all this while in hand with, to wit, 

the meditation of Christ and His sufferings. But all I shall 

have time now to do will be to give you the heads of those 

most useful and observable points, which I conceive to arise 

without much enforcement from the words. 

45. First, the act in the verb here used, discovereth an §.43- 
excellent piece of art, a rare secret in this mystery, a short and 
compendious, but withal a very effectual way, how to lighten 
such afflictions as lie sad upon us, to our apprehensions, thereby 
to make them the more portable; for afflictions are lighter or 
heavier according to our apprehensions of them. 

Leve fit, quod bene fertur, onus. 
The original word is of more pregnant signification to this 
purpose than Translators can render it: dvadoyloacde. It 
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importeth, not the bare consideration of a thing by itself 
alone, but the considering of it by weighing and comparing it 
with some other things of like kind or nature, and observing 
the analogies and proportions between it and them. Certainly, 
it would be of marvellous use to us, for the rectifying our 
judgments concerning those pressures which at any time are 
upon us, to render them less ponderous in our estimation of 
them, if we would duly compare them, either, first, with the 
intolerable weight of our sins, whereby we have deserved 
them ; or, secondly, with the weight of those everlasting 
grievous pains in hell, which by the sharpness of our short 
sufferings here, (if we make the right use of them, to be thereby 
humbled unto repentance,) by the mercy of God we shall 
escape; or, thirdly, with that so exceeding and eternal weight 
of glory and joy in the kingdom of Heaven, which by the free 
goodness of our God we expect in compensation of our light 
and momentany * afflictions here; or, fourthly, with the weight 
of those far greater and heavier trials, which other our brethren 
and fellow-servants, either of our own or former times, have 
undergone before us, and gone through them all with admir- 
able patience and courage. 

46. ’Avadoyicacde odv. None of all these singly, but are of 
singular virtue towards the desired effect; but all of them 
together, if aptly applied, can hardly fail the cure. Especially 
if you add thereunto that one ingredient more, which is alone 
here expressed, indeed the most sovereign of all the rest, as 
the object of this analogy or consideration in the Text, to wit, 
the incomparable bitter sufferings of our ever blessed Lord and 
Master Jesus Christ. 

47. Then further, in this object, as it is amplified in this 
short Text only, there are sundry particulars considerable. 
As, namely, first, Who it was that suffered. Consider Him ; 
His Greatness, His Innocence, His Goodness. Secondly, how 
He suffered. Tov imopyenevnxdra, He endured it also; not suf- 
fered it only. Consider Him that endured such contradiction, 
endured it so willingly, so patiently, so cheerfully. Thirdly, 
from whom he suffered it. ‘7d rév dyaprwAGv, from sinners. 
Sinners in their nature, sinful men; sinners in the Jews’ 
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esteem, heathen men; sinners in the inward constitution of 
their own hearts, hypocrites and malignants ;* sinners, in their 
outward carriage toward Him, and their undue and illegal 
proceedings against Him: no just cause, no just proofs, but 
clamours and outcries, railing, and spitting, and buffeting, and 
insulting, and all manner of contumelious and despiteful usage. 
Fourthly, what He suffered. Tovadrny «is adrov dvtiroylar, 
such opposition and contradiction of sinners against Himself. 
Contradictions manifold, of all sorts, and in all respects. To 
His person: denied to be the Son of God. To His office: not 
received as the promised Messias. To His doctrine: given out 
as a deceiver. To His miracles: disgraced, as He had been a 
conjurer and dealt with the devil. To His conversation: de- 
famed as a glutton and a wine-bibber, a profane fellow and a 
Sabbath-breaker, a companion of publicans and sinners. To 
His very life and being: not Him, but Barabbas ; Away with 
Him, crucify Him, crucify Him. 

48. These are the heads. Many they are, you see, and of  §. 48. 
worthier consideration than to be crowded into the latter end 
of a Sermon. Therefore I must of necessity forbear the en- 
largement of them at this present, leaving that for every man 
to do in his private meditations. For a conclusion, then, let us 
all, I beseech you, first consider, actually and throughly con- 
sider, Him that endured such contradiction of sinners against 
Himself; and having so done, applyingly consider, whether it 
can be reasonable, or almost possible, for any of us to faint 
under our petty sufferings. What are we, the best of us, the 
greatest of us, to Him?4 Or what our sufferings, the worst of 
them, the greatest of them, to His? I have done. 


* «hypocrites and malignants.’ paragraph 120. 
This combination must have had a 4 IIdon re potpa ravra ray rod 
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But the fruit of the Spirit is Love, Joy, Peace, Longsuffer- 
ing, Gentleness, Goodness, Faith, Meekness, Temperance : 
against such there is no law. 


HE that shall impartially look upon former and the present 
times shall find that of Solomon exactly true, There is no new 
thing under the Sun. Vetus fabula, novi histriones. The 
things we see done are but the same things that have been 
done,? only acted over again by new persons and with a few 
new circumstances. It was in the Apostles’ times, and in the 
Churches of Galatia, even as it is with us in these days. False 
Teachers had crept in among them, who, by their hypocrisy 
and pretensions of the Spirit, had so corrupted their faith that 
they were removed, after a sort, unto another Gospel, and so 
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session. 4°. pp. 24. The Title-page 
stands thus: ‘A Sermon preached 
at Newport in the Isle of Wight, 
October 1648, in the time of the 
Treaty. By Robert Sanderson D.D. 
Chaplain to the late King, and Re- 
gius Professor of Divinity in the 
University of Oxon. London, print- 
ed by T. M. for Andrew Crook, 
at the Green Dragon in S$. Paul’s 
Churchyard, 1653.’ 

‘The Treaty’ began September 18, 
1648, Clarendon, book xi, par. 158, 
and was appointed to end Novem- 
ber 4. ib. par. 177, but was pro- 


longed by adjournment first to 
November 21, and finally to No- 
vember 25. ib. par. 183. 

Andrew Crook, we may presume, 
is the name which Sanderson did 
not give, when he complained of the 
unreasonable conduct of the original 
publisher of this Sermon. See the 
Preface of 16535, §. 3. 

The date of the surreptitious 
publication, 1653, it should be ob- 
served, is three years before any 
collection of the Sermons ad Aulam 
was given to the world. Neither 
of the editions which appeared in 
our Author’s lifetime contains this 
Sermon. The earliest in which it 
is given, is that of 1671. 


@ Nihil novi video, nihil novi fa- 
cio. Seneca. [ Hpist. 24. extr. None 
of these illustrations appear in the 
margin of 1653: only a bare indica- 
tion of the Author is given in §§. 26, 
29, 32-] 
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extremely soured their charity, that, from provoking and Gal. v. 26. 
envying, they were now grown to biting and devouring one Verse 15. 
another. 

2. The Apostle, wondering at this so unexpected a change, §.2. 
(I marvel you are so soon removed,) to see them so befooled Gal. i. 6. 
in their understandings and bewitched in their affections, as 
to suffer so sore and sudden a decay in the two most essential 
parts of Christian Religion,* faith and charity, thought it high 
time for him, after he had first well schooled them, (O foolish iii. i. 
Galatians, who hath bewitched you ’) to offer his advice to- 
wards the allaying of those heats and distempers that were 
the causes of this so sad and dangerous an alteration. 

3. The remedy he prescribeth for that end is short, but very 5. 3. 
sure, if they will but follow it.t Walk in the Spirit, and ye Verse 16. 
shall not fulfil the lusts of the flesh. As if he had said, You 
talk much of the Spirit; but you make it little appear, in the 
fruit of your lives, that you are led by the Spirit. The Spirit 
and the flesh are contraries, and they lust contrary things. Verse 17. 
If you were as careful to walk in the Spirit as you are to 
boast of it, you would not be so forward, as now you are, by 
cherishing unbrotherly contentions, and sundry other ways, 
to fulfil the lusts of the flesh. 

4. A hard thing it is, to bring an overweening hypocrite to §. 4. 
a true understanding of himself; for pride and hypocrisy are 
two such things as few men are willing to own. That they 
might therefore with better certainty be able to discern whe- 
ther they were indeed spiritual, or but yet carnal, the Apostle 
proceedeth to describe the flesh and the Spirit by sundry their 
different effects. A catalogue we have for that purpose of 
the works of the flesh, in seventeen particulars, in the three 
next verses before the Text; and then another catalogue of 
the fruits of the Spirit, in nine particulars, in the Text itself. 
Wherein we may t observe three things. TVirst, the notion or 
general description of spiritual graces, as they are here pro- 
posed: they go under this name, The fruit of the Spirit. 
Secondly, the particular species given under that name or 
notion: they are these nine, love, joy, peace, longsuffering, 


* See above, Sermon ix. §, 28. words begin a new paragraph in 
+ ‘if they will follow it.’ 1653. the Edition of 1653. 
{ ‘Wherein we may.’ These 
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gentleness, goodness, faith, meekness, and temperance. Thirdly, 
a special privilege belonging to all and every the aforesaid 
particulars, to wit, exemption from the Law: Against such 
there is no law. 

5. In the general description, which is like to be our only 
business at this time, the thing we are to take notice of is, 
the differences that may be observed between the titles under 
which St. Paul hath entered the several particulars of both 
sorts, as they are set down, the one in the beginning of verse 
19, The works of the flesh are manifest, which are these, 
Adultery, §c.; the other in the beginning of verse 22, But 
the fruit of the Spirit is love, &c. And those* differences 
are four. First, those effects of the former sort proceed ori- 
ginally from the flesh, these from the Spirit. Secondly, those 
are rather styled by the name of works, these by the name of 
fruit: the works of the flesh, but the fruit of the Spirit. 
Thirdly, those are set forth as many and apart, works, in the 
plural; these as many, but united into one, fruit, in the sin- 
gular. Fourthly, those are expressly said to be manifest: of 
these no such thing at all mentioned. 

6. The first difference, which ariseth from the nature of the 
things themselves, as they relate to their several proper causes, 
is of the four the most obvious and important; and it is this: 
that, whereas the vicious habits and sinful actions, catalogued 
in the former verses, are the production of the flesh, the 
graces and virtues specified in the Text are ascribed to the 
Spirit, as to their proper and original cause. They are not the 
works of the flesh, as the former, but the fruit of the Spirit. 

7. Where the first question that every man will be ready 
to ask, is, What is here meant by the Spirit? The necessity 
of expressing supernatural and divine things, by words taken 
from natural or human affairs, hath produced another neces- 
sity of enlarging the significations of sundry of those words 
to a very great latitude. Which is one special cause of the 
obscurity which is found in sundry places of Holy Scripture, 
and consequently of the difficulty of giving the proper and 
genuine sense of such places; and consequently to that, (amidst 
so many interpretations of one and the same place, whilst each 
contendeth for that sense which himself hath pitched upon,) 

* And these, 1653. 
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of infinite disputes and controversies in point of Religion. 
Among which words,* three especially I have observed, all of 
them of very frequent use in the New Testament, which, as 
they are subject to greater variety of signification than most 
other words are, so have they ever yet been, and are like to 
be to the world’s end, the matter and fuel of very many and 
very fierce contentions in the Church. Those three are, 
‘Faith, ‘Grace,’ and ‘Spirit.’ Truly I am persuaded, if it 
were possible all men could agree in what signification each of 
those three words were to be understood in each place where 
any of them are found, three full parts at least of four, of 
those unhappy controversies that have been held up in the 
Christian Church would vanish. 

8. And of the three this of Spirit hath yet the greatest 
variety of significations. God in His Essence; the Person of 
the Holy Ghost; good Angels; evil Angels; extraordinary 
gifts, wherewith the Apostles and others in the primitive times 
were endowed; the several faculties of the soul, as understand- 
ing, affections, and conscience ; the whole soul of man; super- 
natural grace; besides many others not needful now to be 
remembered, all come under this appellation of Spirit. Much 
of the ambiguity of the word, I confess, is cut off when it is 
opposed to flesh; yet even then also it wanteth no variety. 
The Divine and Human Nature in the Person of Christ ;+ the 
literal and mystical sense of Scripture; the ordinances of the 
Old and New Testament; the body and the soul; sensuality 
and reason; the corruption of nature, and the Grace of God: 
all these may, according to the peculiar exigence of several 
places, be understood by the terms of flesh and Spirit. 

g. Generally, the word Spirit, in the common notion of it, 
importeth a thing of subtile parts, but of an operative quality. 
So that the less any thing hath of matter, and the more of 
virtue, the nearer it cometh to the nature of a spirit: as the 
wind, and the quintessences of vegetables or minerals extracted 
by chymical operation.t We use to say of a man that is of a 
sad, sluggish and phlegmatic temper, that he hath no spirit ; 

* «Among which’ &c. These clause does not appear in the Edi- 
words begin a new paragraph in tion of 1653; and, in the next clause, 
the Edition of 1653. the words ‘of Scripture’ are want- 


+ ‘The Divine and Human Na- ing. ; 
ture in the Person of Christ.’ This t operations, 1653. 
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but if he be lively, active, quick, and vigorous, we then say, he 
1Kings x5. hath spirit in him. It is said of the queen of Sheba, when she 
saw the wisdom and royal state of king Solomon, that there 
was no more spirit left in her: that is, she stood mute and 
amazed at it, as if she had had no life, speech, sense, or motion 
in her. The soul is therefore called a spirit, because, being * 
itself no bodily substance, it yet actuateth and enliveneth the 
body, and is the inward principle of life thereunto: called 


Gen. ii. 7. therefore, the spirit of life; and St. James saith, the body 
Ny oe without the spirit is dead, that is, it is a lifeless lump of flesh 
without the soul. So that whatsoever is principium agendi 
internum, the fountain of action or operation, as an inward 
principle thereof, may, in that respect, and so far forth, 
borrow the name of a spirit. Insomuch as the very flesh itself, 
so far forth as it is the fountain of all those evil works men- 
tioned in the foregoing verses, may in that respect be called a 
8. James spirit; and so ist by St. James, The spirit that is in us lusteth 
iv. 5- after envy,§ saith he: that is, in very deed, the flesh that is in 
us ; for among the lusts and works of the flesh is envy reckoned 

in the very next verse before the Text. 
§. 10. 10. To come up close to the point, (for I fear I have kept 


off too long,) as they stand here opposed, by flesh I take to be 
clearly meant,» the natural corruption of man, and by spirit, 
the supernatural grace of God. Even as the same words are 
also taken in some other places; as, namely, in that saying of 
our Saviour, That which is born of the flesh is flesh ; and that 
which is born of the Spirit ts spirit. Which words may 
serve as a good commentary upon this part of the Text; for 
they do not only warrant the interpretation, but afford us also 
the reason of it, under the analogy of a twofold birth or gene- 
ration. The generation,|| whether of plants or living creatures, 
is effectual by that prolifical virtue which is in the seed. An- 
swerable, therefore, unto the twofold birth spoken of in the 


S. John iii. 
6. 


* because it being, 1653. 

+ ‘the fountain .. thereof.’ These 
words do not appear in the Edition 
of 1653. 

{ and so it is 1653. 
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Scriptures there is also a twofold seed. The first birth is that 
of the old man, by natural generation, whereby we are born 
the sons of Adam. The second birth is that of the new man, 
by spiritual regeneration, whereby we are born the sons of 
God. Answerably* whereunto the first seed is semen Adae, 
the seed of old Adam, derived unto us by carnal propagation 
from our natural parents, who are therefore called the fathers Heb. xii. 9. 
of our flesh ; together wherewith is also derived that unclean- 
ness of corruption, which upon our first birth cleaveth so inse- 
parably to our nature, and is the inward principle from which 
all the works of the flesh have the emanation. But then 
there is another seed, semen Dei, as St. John calleth it, the 
seed of the second Adam, Jesus Christ, God blessed for ever, 18. John 
derived unto us by the communication of His Holy Spirit 9: 
inwardly renewing us, together wherewith is also derived a 
measure of inherent supernatural grace, as the inward prin- 
ciple whence all these choice fruits of the Spirit do flow. 

11. So that upon the whole matter these two points are §. 11. 
clear. First, clear it is, that all the wicked practices recited 
and condemned in the foregoing verses, with all other of like 
quality, do proceed merely from the corruption that is in us,¢ 
from our own depraved minds and wills, without any the least 
cooperation of the Holy Spirit of God therein. It cannot 
stand with the goodness of God to be the principal, and neither 
with His goodness nor greatness, to be an accessory in any 
sinful action. He cannot be either the author or the abettor 
of any thing that is evil. Whoso therefore hath committed 
any sin, let him take heed he do not add another and a worse 
to it, by charging God with it: rather let him give God and 
His Spirit the glory, by taking all the blame and shame of it 
to himself and his own flesh. All sinful works are works of 
the flesh. 

12. Secondly, it is clear also that all the holy affections and §. 12. 
performances here mentioned, with all other Christian virtues 
and graces accompanying Salvation not here mentioned, though 
wrought immediately by us, and with the free consent of our 
own wills, are yet the fruit of God’s Spirit working in us. 


*¢Answerably,’ Answerable 1653. vera pdvov" did kal épyakadet. Chry- 
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That is to say, they do not proceed originally from any 
strength of nature, or any inherent power in man’s free will; 
nor are they acquired by the culture of philosophy, the advan- 
tages of education, or any improvement whatsoever of natural 
abilities by the helps of art or industry; but are, in truth, the 
proper effects of that supernatural grace which is given unto 
us by the good pleasure of God the Father, merited for us by 
the precious blood of God the Son, and conveyed into our 
hearts by the sweet and secret inspirations of God the Holy 
Ghost. Love, joy, peace, &c. are fruits, not at all of the flesh, 
but merely and entirely of the Spirit. 

§. 13. 13. All those very many passages in the New Testament, 

which either set forth the unframeableness of our nature to 
2 Cor. iii. 5. the doing of any thing that is good,—(Not that we are suffi- 
re cient of ourselves to think a good thought; In me, that is in 
my flesh, there dwelleth no good thing ; and the like)—or else 
ascribe our best performances to the glory of the grace of 
8. John God, (Without me you can do nothing. All our sufficiency ws 
A Gee. iii. 5, Of God. Not of yourselves ; it is the gift of God. It is God 
ee ii. 8. that worketh in you both the will and the deed,* and the 
nls Th TBs — : 
like) are so many clear confirmations of the truth. Upon the 
evidencet of which truth it is, that our Mother the Church 
hath taught us in the public service to beg at the hands of 
Almighty God, that He would ‘endue us with the grace of 
His Holy Spirit, to amend our lives according to His holy 
Word ;’ and again, consonantly to the matter we are now in 
hand with, almost in terminis, that He would ‘ give to all men 
increase of grace to hear meekly His Word, and to receive it 
with pure affection, and to bring forth the fruits of the Spirit.’ 
As without which grace it were not possible for us to amend 
our lives, or to bring forth such fruits, according as God re- 
quireth in His holy Word. 

§. 14. 14. And the reason is clear: because, as the tree is, such 
S. Matthew must the fruit be. Do men look to gather grapes of thorns, or 
kes jigs of thistles ? Or can they expect from a salt fountain other 

than brackish water? Certainly, what is born of flesh, can be 
no better than flesh. Who can bring a clean thing out of that 


* * both the will and also the deed,’ + ‘Upon the evidence.’ These 
Tyndale, Cranmer, and the Geneva words begin a new paragraph in the 
Bible. edition of 1653. 
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which is unclean ?4 Or how can any thing that good is, pro- 
ceed from a heart, all the imaginations of the thoughts whereof 
are only and continually evil 2° If we would have the fruit 
good, reason will, and our Saviour prescribeth the same method, 
that order be taken, first, to make the tree good.* 

15- But you will say, it is as impossible so to alter the nature  §- 15- 
of the flesh as to make it bring forth good spiritual fruit, as it 
is to alter the nature of a crab or thorn, so as to make it bring 
forth a pleasant apple. Truly and so it is : if you shall endea- 
vour to mend the fruit by altering the stock, you shall find the 
labour “altogether fruitless. A crab will be a crab still, when 
you have done what you can; and you may as well hope to 
wash an Ethiopian white, as to purge the flesh from sinful 
pollution. 

16. The work therefore must be done quite another way, ™ §. 16. 
not by alteration, but by addition: that is, leaving the old 
principle to remain as it was, by superinducing, ab extra, a 
new principle, of a different and more kindly quality. We see 
the experiment of it daily in the graffingt of trees. A crab- 
stock, if it have a cyent of some delicate apple artly§ grafted 
in it, look what branches are suffered to grow out of the stock 
itself, they will all follow the nature of the stock, and if they 
bring forth any fruit at all, it will be sour and styptic. But 
the fruit that groweth from the graft will be pleasant to the 
taste, because it followeth the nature of the graft. We read of 
Adyos Euputos, an engrafted word. Our carnal hearts are the 8. James 
old stock, which, before the Word of God be grafted in it, sais 
cannot bring forth any spiritual fruit, acceptable to God; but 
when by the powerful operation of His Holy Spirit, the word 
which we hear with our outward cars is inwardly grafted 
therein, it then bringeth forth the fruit of good living. So that 
all the bad fruits that appear in our lives come from the old 
stock, the flesh; and if there be any good fruit of the Spirit in 
us, it is from the virtue of that word of grace that is grafted 


in us. 
4 Job xiv. 4. [not in 1653. | 1653, which has ‘cyon.’? Another 
€ Gen. vi. [not in 1653. | form, ‘ cion,’ occurs in Bacon’s Na- 
* S. Matt. xii. 23. [In 1653, but tural History, Cent. v. §§. 415, 421, 
dropped afterwards. | 453, 4, and Evelyn’s Kalendarium 
+ grafting 1653. Hortense, January, p. 22. London, 
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§. 17. 17. It should be our care then, since the Scriptures call so 
Col. i-10. hard upon us for fruits, (to be fruitful in good works, to bring 
S. Matthew 5 5 
iii. 8, 10, forth fruits meet for repentance, &c.) and threaten us with ex- 
cision and fire if we do not bring forth fruit, and that good fruit 
too,—it should be our care, I say, to bestow at least as much 
diligence about our hearts, as good husbands do about their 
fruit trees. They will not suffer any suckers or luxuriant 
branches to grow from the stock ; but as soon as they begin to 
appear, or at least before they come to any bigness, cut them 
off, and cast them away. By so doing, the grafts thrive the 
better, and bring * forth fruit both sooner and fairer. God hath 
entrusted us t with the custody and culture of our own hearts, 

Gen. ii.15. as Adam was put into the garden to keep it and to dress it; 
and, besides the charge given us in that behalf, it behoveth us 

Prov. iv.23.much for our own good, to keep them with all diligence. If 
we husband them well, the benefit will be ours: He looketh 
for no more but His rent, and that an easy rent, the glory, and 
the thanks; the fruits wholly accrue to us, as usu-fructuaries. 
But if we be such ill husbands, so careless and improvident, as 
to let them sylvescere, overgrow with wild and superfluous 
branches to hinder the thriving of the grafts, whereby they 
become ill-liking and unfruitful, we shall neither answer the 
trust committed to us, nor be able to pay our rent (we shall 
bring Him in no glory) nor do ourselves any good, but run be- 
hindhand continually, and come to nought at last. 


§. 18. 18. It will behove us therefore, if we will have our fruit in 
nee holiness,t and the end everlasting life, to look to it betimes, 
15. lest some root of bitterness springing up, put us to more 


trouble than we are aware of for the present, or can be well 
able to deal withal afterwards. The flesh will find us work 
enough, to be sure. It is ever and anon putting forth spurns 
of avarice, ambition, envy, revenge, pride, luxury, some noi- 
some lust or other, like a rotten dunghill, that is rank of 
weeds. If we neglect them but a little, out of a thought that 
they can do no great harm yet, or that we shall have time 
enough to snub them hereafter, we do it to our own certain 
disadvantage, if not utter undoing. We shall either never be 


* oraft thrives... brings 1653. edition of 1653. 
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able to overcome them, or not without very much more labour 
and difficulty than we might have done* at the first. 

19, In the mean time, whilst these superfluous excrescencies,  §. 19. 
éxpvat, efavOiopara, I know not how to call them, are suffered, 
they draw away the sap to their own nourishment, and so pine 
and starve the grafts that they never come to good. Aud dzo- 
Oéuevor, saith St. James: we translate it, wherefore laying S. James i. 
aside: perhaps it may import a little more. The whole verse ** 
is well worth the further considering, if we had time to insist 
upon it: it seemeth to allude throughout to the lopping off of 
those suckers or superfluous branches that hinder the prosper- 
ing of grafts. As if he had said, If you desire that the holy 
word of God, which is to be grafted in your hearts, should 
bring forth fruit to the saving of your souls, suffer not these 
filthy and naughty superfluities of fleshly lusts to hinder the 
growth thereof, but off with them, away with them, and the 
sooner, the better. That is dmoOéuevor putraplav. 

20. I should from this point, before I had left it, but that I §-20. 
have other things to speak to and may not insist, have pressed 
two things more. First, the necessity of our prayers. It is 
true, our endeavours are necessary. God that doth our work 
for us, will not do it without us. But without the assistance of 
Hist Spirit, all our endeavours are bootless; and we have no 
reason to presume of His assistance, if we think ourselves too 
good to ask it. We may not think we have done all our part 
toward fruit-bearing, when we have planted and watered, until 
we have earnestly solicited Him to do His part too, in giving 
the increase, and crowning our endeavours with success. 

21. Secondly, a duty of thankfulness. If by His good §. a1. 
blessing upon our prayers and endeavours we have been en- 
abled to bring forth any fruit, such as He will graciously 
accept, take we heed we do not withdraw the least part of the 
glory of it from Him, to derive it upon ourselves or our own 
endeavours. Non nobis, Domine, non nobis: Not unto us, O Ps. exv. t. 
Lord, by no means to us, but to Thy Name be the glory. 
Enough it is for us, that we have the comfort onward,{ and 
shall have an unmeasurable|| reward at the last, for the good 


* done it at, 1653. in Sermon iv. §. 4t. The edition 
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we have done; (either of both which, is infinitely more than 
we deserve:) but far be it from us to claim any share in the 
glory: let all that be to Him alone. Whatsoever fruit there- 
fore we bear, or how much soever, let us not be high-minded 

Rom. xi.18. thereupon, or take too much upon us; for we bear not the 
root, but the root beareth us; and when we have done our 
utmost endeavours, the fruit we bear is still the fruit of the 
Spirit, not the fruit of our endeavours. 

§. 22. 22. I have dwelt long upon this first difference, not so much 
because it was the first, (though that sometimes falleth out to 
be the best excuse we are able to make for such prolixities,) as 
because it is the most material, as arising from the different 
nature of the things spoken of: whereas the three that follow 
are rather verbal, arising but from the different manner of the - 
Apostle’s expressions in respect of the words. The first 
whereof,* the second of the whole four, is, that the evil 
effects proceeding from the flesh are called by the name of 
works; and the good effects proceeding from the Spirit are 
called by the name of fruits. The quaery ft is, Why, those and 
these being both effects alike, they are not either both alike 
called works, or both alike called fruits; but the one works, 
the other fruits? the works of the flesh there, here the fruits 
of the Spirit ¢ 

§. 23. 23. For answer whereunto, I shall propose to your choice 
two conjectures. The one more theological, or rather meta- 
physical,t which is almost as new to me, as perhaps it will 
seem to you, for it came not into my thoughts till I was upon 
it; the other more moral and popular. Yor the former, take 
it thus: where the immediate agent produceth a work or effect, 
virtute propria, by his own power, and not m the virtue of a 
superior agent, both the work itself produced, and the efficacy 
of the operation whereby it is produced, are to be ascribed to 
him alone; so as it may be said properly and precisely to be 
his work. But where the immediate agent operateth virtute 
aliena, in the strength and virtue of some higher agent, with- 
out which he were not able to produce the effect; though the 
work done may eyen there also be attributed in some sort to 
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the inferior and subordinate agent as the immediate cause, 
yet the efficacy whereby it was wrought cannot be so properly 
imputed to him, but ought rather to be ascribed to that higher 
agent, in whose virtue he did operate. 

24. The Application will make it somewhat plainer. In all 
human actions, whether good or bad, the will of man is the 
immediate agent, so that whether we commit a sin, or do a 
good work, inasmuch as it proceedeth from our free wills, the 
work is still our work howsoever. But herein is the difference 
between good and evil actions. The will, which is naturally in 
this depraved estate corrupt and fleshly, operateth by its own 
power alone for the producing of a sinful action, without any 
co-operation at all, as was said already, of God or His Holy 
Spirit; and therefore the sin so produced is to be ascribed to 
the fleshly will, as to the sole and proper cause thereof, and 
may therefore very rightly be said to be the work of the flesh. 
But in the producing of any action that is spiritually good, the 
will operateth only as a subordinate agent to the grace of the 
Holy Spirit, and in the power and virtue thereof. And there- 
fore, although¢ the good work may in some sort be said to be 
our work, because immediately produced by our wills, yet it is 
in truth the fruit of that Spirit, and not of our wills, because 
it is wrought by the power of that Spirit,* and not by any 
power of our wills. Nevertheless, not I, but the grace of God x Cor. xv. 
with me. as 

25. If this seemf but a subtilty, and satisfy not, let it go:  §. 25. 
the other, I presume, will, being it is so plain and popular. 

The word fruit mostwhatt relateth to some labour going be- 
fore. Hos fructus pro labore ab his fero,° in the Poet. So 
in the Scriptures, Nevertheless this is the fruit of my labour. Phil. i. 20. 
The husbandman that first laboureth must be partaker of Tim. ii. 6. 
the fruits.§ Labour first, and then fruits. That which David 


§. 24. 


ad Verum haec, cum certum sit Di- 
vino in nobis actitari Spiritu, Dei 
sunt munera: quia vero cum no- 
strae voluntatis assensu, nostra sunt 
merita. Bernard. de Grat. et Lib. 
Arb. [cap. xiv. tom. i. 623. A. ed. 
Ben. | 

* “power of that Spirit.’ The 
word ‘Spirit? does not appear in 
the edition of 1653. 


+ ‘If this seem,’ ‘If this conjec- 
ture seem,’ 1653. 

{ ‘ mostwhat.’ 
mon xiii. §. 4. 

e Terent. Adelph. V. iv. [16.] 

§ Sanderson followed Erasmus 
and Beza in construing mproy with 
komi@vra and not with peradapBd- 
ve, as Winer also has done in his 
Grammar, §. 65. third Ed. 


Ff2 


See above, Ser- 


Ps. cxxviii. 
2. 

Prov. xxxi, 
Bit 


§. 26. 


1 Cor. ix. 7. 
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calleth the labour of the hands, Thou shalt eat the labour of 
thy hands, Solomon calleth the fruit of the hands, Give her of 
the fruit of her hands. 

26. The reason is, because no man would willingly undergo 
any toil or labour to no end: he would have something or 
other in his eye that might in some measure recompence his 
pains ; and that is called the fruit of his labour. Tully there- 
fore joineth praemium and fructum together, as importing the 
same thing. Who planteth a vineyard, but in hope to eat of 
the fruit of it? Or what husbandman would plow and sow, 
and plant and prune, and dig and dung, if he did not hope to 
find it all answered again, when he cometh to inn* the fruits ? 
Spe fructus dura ferentes.£ The first question in every man’s 
thoughts, when he is importuned to any thing of labour and 
business, is, Hequid erit pretii 2» Will it be worth my labour? 
What benefit shall I reap by it? What will be the fruit of my 
pains ¢1 

27. In all deliberations, where two ways are offered to our 
choice, Wisdom would that we should first weigh, as advisedly 
and exactly as we can, the labour and the fruit of the one 
against the other ; and, as we find those, rightly compared, to 
be more or less, to make our * resolutions accordingly. We 
are called on hard on both sides: God commandeth us to serve 
Him, Satan and the World solicit us to the service of sin. 
Promises there are, or intimations, of fruit, on both sides; 
Salvation to our souls on the one side, satisfaction to our lusts 
on the other. Here then is our business and our wisdom, to 
compare what is required, and what is offered on both sides : 
to examine on the one side first, and then on the other, whe- 
ther the work exceed the fruit, or the fruit the work. 

28. Now the Apostle, by the very choice of his words here, 
hath, after a sort, done the business, and determined the con- 
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f ... praemium et fructum officii 
repetere. Cicero, antequam iret in 
exilium. [Orat. ad Pop. et Equit. 
Spurious. | 

* ¢to inn.’ This Verb was used 
by Bacon in his History of King 
Henry VII, and by Holland in his 
translation of Pliny. Compare ‘to 
out,’ above, Sermon iy. §. 28. and 
y. §.8. 

& Horat, Epist. II. i, [141. ani- 


mum spe finis dura ferentem. | 

h Ennius. [Eequid erit praemii ? 
See the lines quoted and addressed 
to Atticus, by Cicero in the open- 
ing of his book De Senectute. | 

1 Quae tamen inde seges? Quis 
terrae fructus apertae? Juvenal, 
Sat. vil. [103. | 

K roddGv & aypouevar, TO Trelceat, 
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Homer. II. ix. [74.] 
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troversy to our hands. In the service of sin the toil is so 
great, that in comparison thereof the benefit is as nothing ; 
and in the service of God the benefit so great, that in compa- 
rison thereof the pains is as nothing. Where the flesh ruleth 
all, the work exceedeth the fruit ; and therefore, without ever 
mentioning the fruit, they are called the works of the flesh. 
But where the Spirit of God ruleth, the fruit exceedeth the 
work ; and therefore, without ever mentioning the work, it is 
called the fruit of the Spirit. 

29. If in this passage only this different manner of speaking 
had been used by the Apostle, it might perhaps have been 
taken for a casual expression, unsufficient to ground any col- 
lection upon. But look into Ephes. v. and you cannot doubt 
but it was done of choice, and with this very meaning. Speak- 
ing there of the duties of holiness, even as here, without any 
mention of work, he calleth them by the name of fruits. The 
Sruit of the Spirit is in all goodness, and righteousness, and 
truth, verse 9. But by and by, verse 11, speaking of sinful 
actions, he doth not only call them works, as he doth here,* 
but positively and expressly pronounceth them fruitless ; 
Have no fellowship with the unfruitful works of darkness : 
works, but without fruit; unfruitful works of darkness. This 
justifieth ¢ the collection to be evident, and natural, and with- 
out enforcement. The ways of sin are very toilsome, yet withal 
unfruitful ; but in all spiritual labour there is profit. The fruit 
will countervail the pains, and recompence it abundantly. We 
may not unfitly apply to these two his words in the Comedy, 
In his fructus est, in illis opera luditur! 

30. The paths of sin seem indeed, at the first hand and in 
the entrance, to be very pleasant and even. The Devil, to 
draw men in, goeth before like a leveller, and smootheth the 
way for them; but when they are in, he driveth them along, 
and on they must. Be the way never so dark and slippery, 
never so crooked or craggy,t never so intricate and perplexed, 
being once engaged, they must go through it, per sana, per 


* ©as he doth here.’ These words 1 Terent. Phorm. II. ii. [18. in 
do not appear in the edition of «lis fructus est, in istis opera ludi- 
1653. tur. ed. Reinhardt. | 

+ ‘This justifieth.? These words { ‘or craggy.’ In the edition of 
commence a new Paragraph in the 1653, ‘and craggy... or perplexed.’ 
edition of 1653. 
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ignes ; stick at nothing,—be it never so contrary to the Laws 
of God or men, to all natural, civil, or religious obligations, 
yea, even to the principles of common humanity and reason,— 
that avarice, ambition, revenge, or any other vicious lust put- 
teth them upon. Ambulavimus vias dificiles, they confess it 
at last, when it is too late, and befool themselves for it. We 
Wisd. v. 7. have wearied ourselves in the way of wickedness and de- 
struction, we have gone through dangerous ways, &c. They 
Jer. ix. 5. have wearied themselves to work iniquity, saith the Prophet 
Hab. t-13- Toremiah ; and the Prophet Habakkuk, The people labour in 
the very fire. The Greek word that signifieth wickedness, 
cometh of another that signifieth labour, movnpds of aévos. 
And how often in the Scriptures do we meet with such-like 
phrases as those,* to work wickedness, workers of iniquity, &c. 
St. Chrysostom’s eloquence enlargeth itself, and triumpheth in 
this argument more frequently, and with greater variety of 
invention and amplification, than in almost any other ; and he 
cleareth it often and beyond all exception, both by Scripture 
and Reason, that the life of a wicked or worldly man is a very 
drudgery infinitely more toilsome, vexatious, and unpleasant, 
than a godly life is. 
§. 31. 31. Now if, after all this droyling,} the fruit would, though 
but in a scant proportion, answer the pains, it were the more 
tolerable. But there is no such matter: the smner hath but 
his labour for his pains. Nay, I may say, it were happy for 
him, if he had but his labour for his pains; and that there 
were not a worse matter yet behind. The best they can hope 
in the mean time is nothing but vanity ; and vanity is nothing. 
Ps, xxxix. Man walketh in a vain shadow, and disquieteth himself in 
6 vain, saith David. The work disquietness, the fruit vanity. 
Hab. ii.13. Zhe people labour in the very fire, you heard but now from 

the Prophet: his“very next words are, they weary themselves 
18. Pet.i. for very vanity. St. Peter therefore calleth the conversation 
we of sinners, a vain conversation. And St. Paul putteth the 


* ‘as those,’ ‘as these,’ 1653. which Lye subjoins, ‘ Droll, Drole, 
T ‘droyling,’ drudging. The edi- non incommode peti possunt ab 
tion of 1653 has ‘drayling,’ pro- Isl. triol/, daemon, qui, ut loquitur 
bably a misprint. Junius, in his  Kilianus, in omni laboris genere se 
Etymologicum Anglicanum, gives videtur exercere, cum tamen nihil 
* Drivell or Droile, Mastigia qui agat.’ 
ubique expulsus abactusque est,’ to 
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question home to their consciences ; after a sort challenging * 
them to answer directly to it, if they could, What fruit had Rom.vi.2r. 
you then in those things ? 

32. No great reason then, if we well consider it, why we 
should envy sinners, though they prosper never so much in 
wicked designs, and seem to reap the fruit of their labours in 
the success of their affairs. All temporal advantages of wealth, 
honour, power, pleasure, and the like, which are the utmost 
fruit that a sinner can fancy to himself of all his labour,t have 
but the show and semblance, not the truth and reality of fruit. 
Both because in the mean time they give not that satisfaction 
in the enjoyment, which was desired and expected from them 
in the pursuit: as they write of the apples of Sodom, that look 
very fair and full, and tempt the eye, but as soon as touched 
fatiscunt in vagum pulverem ;™ like a fuss-ball,t resolve all 
into dust and smoke. As also because they have a very ill fare- 
well with them at the last. Honey in the mouth perhaps, and 
that but perhaps neither; but gall certainly in the stomach, if 
not rather rank poison. Know they not ¢t will be bitterness in 
the end? Shame, sorrow, and bitter repentance? And that 
is the best end imaginable of such bad beginnings. But with- 
out repentance, eternal death and damnation not to be avoided; 
Sor the end of those things, used§ and continued in, ts death. Rom. vi.zt. 

33. Let us not therefore either envy their prosperity, or 5. 33. 
yet follow their example. Wherefore should we lay out our Is. Ww. 1. 
money for that which is not bread, or our labour for that 
which satisfieth not? when we may drive|| a far easier trade 
with far more profit another way; have less toil, and yet reap 
more fruit. And that is, by walking in the holy ways of God, 
and taking upon us the yoke of Christ. That, we are told, is S. Matt. xi. 
an easy yoke, at least in comparison of the other, that of 5° 


§. 32. 


* In the edition of 1653, this is 
differently punctuated: ‘home to 
their consciences after a sort, chal- 
lenging’ 

+ ‘labour,’ ‘labours,’ 1653. 

m §Solinus, Polyhistor. cap. 35. 
[8. pomum, ... habeat licet speci- 
men maturitatis, mandi tamen non 
potest, nam fuliginem intrinsecus 
favillaciam ambitio tantum extimae 
cutis cohibet, quae vel levi pressa 
tactu fumum exhalat, et fatiscit in 


vagum pulverem... ‘The mere 
name, Solinus, is the entire marginal 
note given in the edition of 1653. ] 
.,.contacta cinerescunt. Tertullian, 
Apol. c. 40. 

{ ‘fuss-ball” The Lycoperdon 
coelatum, a kind of fungus, which, 
when prest, bursts, and scatters a 
fine dust. It is usually written 
fuzzball. 

§ ‘used,’ ‘abused,’ 1653. 

|| ‘ when we drive,’ 1653. 
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Satan, and a light burden; and we have no reason to disbe- 
lieve it, Truth itself having told us so. Especially consider- 
ing, that He putteth under the shoulder Himself also, and, by 
helping to bear with us, beareth off in a manner the whole 
weight from us, leaving no more for us to carry, than by the 
1Cor.x. strength He giveth us He knoweth we are well able to bear, if 
Sp we will but put to our good wills, and use that strength. Nay, 
do but compare the works themselves, and you must conclude 
18.John that His commandments are more equitable, and less grievous 
a than are the imperious commands of our own raging and ex- 
orbitant lusts. Will not any reasonable man, upon the hear- 
ing of the names of the things only, presently yield that love, 
and joy, and peace, and gentleness, for example, which are 
Jruits of the Spirit, are far more lovely and desirable, more 
easy and delightful, fuller of sweetness and calmness, less toil- 
some and vexatious, than are hatreds, and debates, and emu- 
lations, and seditions, and murders, and those other works of 
the flesh ? 

§. 34. 34. Now if, as the task is easier, so the benefit be greater, 
what can excuse our folly, if we do not give up ourselves to be 
ordered by the guidance of the Spirit in every thing, rather 
than yield to satisfy the lusts of the flesh in any thing? And 

Prov. xi.18.the benefit is greater. A sure reward, saith Solomon; for 
BPs O10 Cod. isenot unrighteous to forget your labour of Faith and 
Ps. xix. 11, Love. A great reward, saith David; and that many times 
S. Matt. x. for a very little work done: the giving of a cup of cold water 
ee to refresh a thirsty soul, shall not want its reward. It is our 
or xv. Apostle’s advice elsewhere, that we should always abound in 

; the work of the Lord ; and that upon this very ground, foras- 
much as you know, saith he, that your labour is not in vain 
in the Lord. If we labour in His work, we shall find the fruit 
of it in time. 

§. 35. 35. Only let us be content to stay the time; and not be 
thrusting in the sickle before the corn be half ripe. The 
husbandman, when he hath done his work in earing* and 

8. James sowing, doth not look to receive the precious fruit of the earth 


* ‘earing,’ ploughing. Retained Wycliffe it occurs frequently, e.g. 
dn the Authorized Version in Gen. 1 Cor. ix. 10. ‘he that erith, owith 
xIy. 9. Exod. xxxiv. 21. Deut. xxi.4. to ere in hope.’ 

T Sam. vili.12. Isaiah xxx.24. In 
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into his garners again the next day, or the next month; but 
he hath long patience Jor tt; and, whether it chance to be an 
early harvest or a late harvest, he waiteth still, and taketh the 
season as it falleth. Even so have we need of patience, that Heb. x. 36. 
after we have done the will of God, and suffered according to 
the will of God, we may receive the promised reward ; for in Gal. vi. 9. 
due time we shall reap, if we faint not. The final reward is 
sure: veniens veniet, it will come at last, and not fail us; and Heb. x. 37. 
it is so great withal, copiosa nimis, that when it cometh, it 
will abundantly recompence all our work, yea, and our pati- 
ence too. 

36. Nay, let me say, if that reward were not, nor any other  §. 36. 
world to come, yet the fruit we reap in the mean,* even in 
this world, from a godly life, is incomparably greater than 
any that the works of the flesh can yield us. Even in the 
judgment of Heathen men, virtue ever carrieth its reward with 
it, as being bonum propter se expetendum, a thing to be de- 
sired and embraced for its own worth, without respect to any 
further reward. And, certainly, the evenness of the mind, 
and vacuity from those secret lashes, those horrors and fears 
that haunt a guilty conscience, and the sweet comfort and 
complacency that a righteous soul findeth in the sincere per- 
formance of his bounden duty to God and man, in eschewing 
evil and doing good, is a fruit infinitely more valuable than all 
the pleasures and sensualities of a wicked life. How happy 
then is he that truly serveth God; who both hath his fruit in Rom.vi.22. 
holiness onward, (that is the hundredfold in this life,) and 8. Mark x. 
shall in the end have everlasting life to boot. 5° 

37. There are of the four Differences proposed two more — §.37. 
yet behind, which I must dispatch in few words. The third is, 
that the works of the flesh are spoken of as many, épya, works, 
in the plural; but the fruit of the Spirit is spoken of as one, 
kdpros, fruit, in the singular. Many works, but one fruit. 
There is sucht a connexion® of virtues and graces, that albeit 


* ‘in the mean.’ So in all the + ‘onward.’ See above, §. 21. 
Edd. except 1653, which has ‘in the + «There is such.’ These words 
mean time.’ Compare Spenser, F.Q. commence a new paragraph in the 
151. 5S Ed. of 1653. 

‘Reserve her cause to her eternal doom; a ),. Ita copulatae connexaeque 
And, in the mean, vouchsafe her ho- sunt, ut omnes Omnium participes 
nourable toombe.’ sint, nec alia ab alia possit separari, 
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they differ in their objects and natures, yet they are inse- 
parable in the subject. As when many links make up one 
chain, pull one, and pull all; so he that hath any one spiritual 
grace in any degree of truth and eminency, cannot be utterly 
destitute of any other. But as for sins and vices, it is not so 
with them: they are not only distinct in their kinds, natures, 
and definitions, for so are virtues too; but they may also be 
divided from one another, and parted asunder in respect of 
the subject wherein they are. We are told, and, if we were 
not told it, we could not but see reason enough in these times 

Rom. ii.22.to believe it, that a man may hate idolatry, a work of the 
flesh, and yet love sacrilege well enough, a work of the flesh 
too. There is no necessity that a swearer should be an adul- 
terer, or an adulterer a slanderer, or a slanderer an oppressor, 
or an oppressor a drunkard, or a drunkard a seditious person ; 
and so of many other. 

§. 38. 38. The reason of the difference is, because all spiritual 
graces look one way; they all run to the same indivisible 
point, wherein they concenter, to wit, Almighty God, who is 
Bonum incommutabile, unchangeable and one; even as all 
moral virtues concenter in the same common point of right 
reason. But sins, which turn from God to follow the creature, 
and vices, which are so many deviations from the rule of right 
reason, do not all necessarily run towards the same point, but 
may have their several tendencies different one from another. 
Because though God be one, yet the creatures are manifold ; 
and although the straight way from one place to another can 
be but one, yet there may be many crooked turnings, by-paths, 
and deviations. Even as truth is but one and certain, but 
errors are manifold and endless. 

§. 39: 39. The Spirit of God, whose fruits these are, is, first, a 
Ps. lito. renewing Spirit. It createth a new heart in a man, whereby 
Gal. vi. 15. he becometh a kind of new creature: it disposeth him to obe- 

dience. And true obedience is copulative: it submitteth to 
the commander’s will entirely: it doth not pick and choose. 
Wisd.i. 4, The Spirit of God is secondly a holy Spirit, the holy Spirit 
2 of discipline; and such a holy Spirit will not brook to dwell 
Cicero de Fin. v. [23.67.] ...con- conjugatae sunt. Id. Tusc. Disp. iii. 


spiratio, consensusque virtutum. Ib. (8.17. nexae et jugatae. | 
[66.] ... omnes inter se nexae et 
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in a soul that is subject to sin. It will endure no such inmate : 

they can no more dwell together, than light can fellow with 
darkness. But where any grace is wanting, there must needs 

be the contrary sin to fill up the vacuity ; and therefore where 

that Holy Spirit is, there cannot be a total defect of any holy 
grace. The Spirit of God is also a loving Spirit, and shed- 

deth abroad the love of God in every heart it taketh possession Rom. v. 5. 
of. And love is so comprehensive a grace that it includeth 

all the rest; and so is, in effect, the fuljilling of the whole xiii. 10. 
Law. There is a thread of love that runneth through all 

the particular duties and offices of Christian life, and stringeth 

them like so many rich pearls into one chain. See 1 Cor. xiii. 
throughout. 

40. A consideration not unuseful to quicken our care for  §. 40. 
the subduing of every sinful lust, and our endeavour to have 
every grace of the Spirit habituated in us, knowing that so 
long as we allow ourselves in any one sin, suffer any one lust 
of the flesh to remain in us unsubdued, at least in respect of 
desire and endeavour, there cannot be any one true grace of 
God in us. There are certain common graces of illumination, 
which are the effects also of God’s Spirit, and are therefore 1 Cor. xii. 
called mvevpatixd, spiritual gifts; and those indeed are given‘? ™ 
by dole, Alius sic, alius vero sic; knowledge to one, to an- 1 Cor. xii. 
other tongues, to another healings, miracles, &c. all by the pate 
same Spirit, manifesting Himself to sundry persons in sundry 
kinds and measures, and dividing to every one severally as 
He will. But it is nothing so in the special graces of sancti- 
fication: there is no distribution, or division here; either all, 
or none. He that certainly wanteth any one, at least in the 
desire and endeavour, may justly suspect that all those he 
seemeth to have are but so many counterfeits. All this 
variety of graces maketh but one fruit. 

41. The last difference is, that the works of the flesh are §. 41. 
expressly said to be manifest, verse 19; but no such thing 
affirmed of the fruit of the Spirit. The most probable reasons 
of which difference are, to my seeming, one of these two fol- 
lowing. First, the commonness and frequency of those above 
these everywhere abroad in the world. The works of the 
flesh, adultery, fornication, uncleanness, wantonness, idolatry, 
witcheraft, hatreds, emulation, debate, wrath, strifes, sedi- 
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tions, heresies, envyings, murders, gluttony, drunkenness, and 
such like, (I name them, because the bare recital of them will 
save me the labour of further proof,) do so abound in all places, 
that you can scarce look beside them. Turn your eyes which 
way you will, ye shall see cursed examples of some or other 
of these every day, and in every street, and every corner. 
Alas, the works of the flesh are but too manifest ! 

§. 42. 42. But the fruits of the Spirit are not so. Love, peace, 
gentleness, faith, meckness, temperance, and the rest, these 
are very thin grown in the world: they are rarities, not every 
where to be met withal. Insomuch as David complainingly 

Ps. xii. crieth out, There is not one godly man left; and, There is 

pee none that doth good, no not one. And the Prophet Jeremy, 

&e. when he had run to and fro in the streets of Jerusalem for 
the purpose, to find a man that executed judgment and sought 
after truth, when he had employed his legs, and his eyes, and 
his tongue in the search, he could not yet find the man he 
looked for. Hipps and haws grow in every hedge, when 
choicer fruits are but in some few gardens; and every soil 
almost yields stones and rubbish; but gold and precious stones 
are found in very few places. 

§. 43. 43. Secondly, the works of the flesh may be said to be 
manifest, and the fruits of the Spirit not so, with respect to 
our judgments of them, and the easiness of discerning * the one 
sort more than the other. The works of the flesh are so 
manifestly evil, that no man of common sense can lightly be 
mistaken in them. Murder, sedition, drunkenness, adultery ; 
it is not possible any man should be of such gross understand- 
ing, as to imagine they should be the fruits of God’s Holy 
Spirit: they are undoubtedly, and manifestly, to every man’s 
apprehension, the works of the flesh. But as for the fruits of 
the Spirit, they are not so manifest, but that a man, who hath 

Heb. v.14. not his senses very well exercised to the discerning of good 
and evil, may be easily deceived therein. Hypocrisy is spun 
oftentimes of a very fine thread; and the heart of man, abound- 
ing with so much hypocrisy as it doth, and so much self-love 

Jer. xvii.g.and uncharitableness withal, is the most deceitful thing, yea, 
and the most deceivable too, actively, and passively both, of 


* ‘of discerning,’ ‘ of desiring,’ Ed. 1653. 
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any thing in the world. There are, on the one side, so many 
mock-graces and specious counterfeits that carry a semblance 
of spiritual fruit, but are not the things they seem to be. And 
on the other side, inordinate love of ourselves partly, and 
partly want of charity towards our brethren, have so disposed 
us to a capacity of being deceived, that it is not a wonder * if, 
in passing our judgments, especially where ourselves are con- 
cerned, we be very much and very often mistaken. It might 
rather be a wonder, if we should not be sometimes mistaken. 
44. As most errors claim to be a little akin to some truths, 
so most vices challenge a kind of affinity to some virtue. Not 
so much from any proper intrinsecal true resemblance they 
have with such virtues, as by reason of the common opposition 
they both have to one and the same contrary vice. As pro- 
digality hath some overly ¢ likeness with liberality, and so 
may hap to be mistaken for it:° for no other cause but this 
only, that they are both contrary to covetousness. 
axdatn ék THs dpuoidrnros, saith AristotleP truly: fallacy and 
deception, for the most part, arise from the appearance of 
some likeness or similitude, when things that are lke, but not 
the same, are taken to be the same, because they are like.4 
They that have given us marks of sincerity for the trial of 
our graces, have not been able to give us any certain rules or 
infallible characters whereby to try the sincerity of those 
marks, so as to remove all doubtings and possibility of erring. 
45. Whence, I suppose, I may safely infer that the certainty 
of a man’s present standing in grace, but much more then of 
his eternal future Salvation, (although I doubt not but by the 
mercy of God it may be attainable in this life, and that with- 
out extraordinary revelation, in such a measure as may sustain 
the soul of an honest Christian with comfort,) is not yet either 
so absolutely necessary, nor so void of fears and doubtings, 


§. 44. 


“H pep 


as some perhaps have imagined. 


46. Not so necessary, but that a man may be saved without — §. 46. 


* ‘not a wonder.’ So in 1653. de Arte. [25.] Fallit enim vitium 


Other Edd. ‘no wonder.’ 

+ ‘overly.’ See above, Sermon vii. 
§. 31, and compare Bp. Hall’s Sa- 
tires, III. ii. 2. ‘ with hollow words, 
and overly request.’ 

© Decipimur specie recti. Horat. 


specie virtutis et umbra. Juvenal, 
Sat. xiv. [109. | 

P Aristot. in Elench. [7. 3.] 

4 Aokei TO Gpowoyv avTd evar aAn- 
6és. Aristot. de Insomniis, cap. iil. 


[13.] 


§. 47. 
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it. Many a good soul, no doubt, there is in the world, that 
out of the experience of the falseness of his own heart, and 
the fear of self-deceit, and the sense of his own unworthiness, 
could never yet attain to be so well persuaded of the sincerity 
of his own repentance, faith, and obedience, as to think that 
God would approve of it, and accept it. The censure were 
very hard, and a great violation it would be of charity, I am 
sure, and I think of truth also, to pronounce such a man to be 
out of the state of Salvation, or to call such his dispersuasion 
by the name of despair, and under that name to condemn it. 
There is a common, but a great mistake in this matter. 
Despair is far another manner of thing than many take it for. 
When a man thinketh himself so incapable of God’s pardon, 
that he groweth thereupon regardless of all duties, and nei- 
ther careth what he doth, nor what shall become of him; 
when he is once come to this resolution, ‘Over shoes, over 
boots, I know God will never forgive me, and therefore I will 
never trouble myself to seek His favour in vain;’ this is to run 
a desperate course indeed; this is properly the sin of Despair. 
But when the fear that God hath not yet pardoned him 
prompteth him to better resolutions, and exciteth him to a 
greater care of repentance and newness of life, and maketh 
him more diligent in the performance of all holy duties, that 
so he may be the more capable of pardon, it is so far from 
being any way prejudicial to his eternal Salvation, that it is 
the readiest way to secure it. 

47. But where the greatest certainty is, that can be attained 
to in this life by ordinary means, it is not ordinarily, unless 
perhaps. to some few persons at the very hour of death, so 
perfect as to exclude all doubtings. The fruits of the Spirit, 
where they are true and sincere, being but imperfect in this 
life, and the truth and sincerity of them being not always so 
manifest, but that a man may sometimes be deceived in his 
judgment concerning the same, it can hardly be, what between 
the one and the other, the imperfection of the thing and the 
difficulty of judging, but that the assurance, which is wholly 

r [Nihil ita offendit Deum, quam] et semel perditioni animus destina- 
desperatione meliorum, haerere pri- tus, non adhibeat vulneri curatio- 
oribus [pejoribus]. Hieron. Epist. nem, quod nequaquam existimat 


46. [122. tom. i. 885 C. ed. Vallars.] posse curari. ibid. [886 A.] 
...ne mens incredula ,,. desperet, 
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grounded thereupon, and can therefore have no moré strength 
than they can give it, must be subject to fears, jealousies, and 
doubtings. 

48. I speak not this to shake any man’s comfort, God forbid,  §. 48. 
but to stir up every man’s care to abound and increase so much 2 S.Pet.i-s. 
the more in all godliness, and in the fruits of the Spirit, by 
giving all diligence, by walking in the Spirit, and subduing the 
lusts of the flesh, to make his calling and election sure ; sure in 
itself, that he fail not of Salvation in the end, and sure to him 
also, as far as he can, that his comfort may be the greater and 
sounder in the mean time. 


Now the God of all grace and glory send the Spirit of His 
Son plentifully into our hearts, that we may abound in the 
fruits of godly living, to the praise of His grace, our present 
comfort in this life, and the eternal Salvation of our souls in 
the Day of our Lord Jesus Christ. 
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